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PREFACE. 


T his book contains the Elements of English Grammar, 
but It does not profess to be a complete manual of 
the English language Boys and girls from thirteen to 
seventeen >ears of age are the readers whose wants it has 
been written to supply For a treatise intended to meet 
^the requirements of older students, a different choice of 
materials ^ould often have been made, and the materials 
chosen would have been treated m a different fashion 
Hence it will be found that in the following pages no 
mention is made of some of the questions which are 
discussed in laigcr works , that other questions are touched 
upon, but not probed to the bottom , that here and there 
a definition lacks completeness, logical accuracy being 
sacnficed to intelligibility, and that the details of early 
English accidence have been inserted only when modem 
forms would be inexplicable without them There are 
elementaiy books which furnish information so copious 
that young readers cannot see the wood for the trees 
One who undertakes to instruct boys and girls needs 
constantly to bear in mind otrta TrXiov ^fivro iravros — ^how 
much the half is greater than the whole, in order that 
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he may avoid * the, human too much* The things which 
have been deliberately left out of this snnll volume would 
have made a big book 

When we reflect tint of every hundred bo>s and girls 
now learning Ivnglish Grammar probably not more than 
one wall ever read a page of any English author who wrote 
before the age of Elizabeth^ it seems needlessly cruel to 
the remaining ninet} -and nine to inflict upon them the 
exhaustive study of historical English accidence 'I he 
average pupil, for whom the English Grammar lesson 
means mastering lists of strong verbs in half a dozen con- 
jugations,— or learning that the comparative of near has 
assumed such diverse forms as n^ra, nearra, nerre, nere, 
tuner, or tint the word to/.tch has at different times been 
wanton Mvtie, rv/ttt/e, jAiu/Jt, tvuJi, wte/t, and whilK,-— 
deserves our sjmpathj when he complains that English 
Grammar is rather dull Tell him that “ English Grammar 
without a reference to the older forms must appear alto 
gether anomalous, inconsistent, and unintelligible,*' and 
he will say that, if it is ncccssarj to encounter grim 
battalions of these older forms on every page, the subject 
had belter be left severely alone, since it is hardly worth 
while going through so much to get so little 

Dull, no doubt, some ports of English Grammar, and of 
any other grammar, inevitably arc, but the subject as a 
whole IS far from being so dull as teachers and treatises 
frequently succeed in making it A good teacher, who 
takes an interest in the matter himself, will secure the 
interest of a class of quite small boys, — not merely of 
the good boys at tlie top, but of the rank and file, of all, 
indeed, save the hopeless residuum who 'have taken the 
whole of science’ for their aversion, — ^while he sketches 
for them the gradual growth of our language, or talks over 
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with them the difference between Common and Proper 
nouns, or tells them the derivation of curious words hke 
hquortcey or treacle^ or rhubarbt or supplies them with faulty 
sentences which are to be pulled to pieces and put right 
Yet even these topics may be so handled as to produce 
depressing results 

An hour a week is the time usually allotted to the study 
of English Grammar at those schools in which the conflict 
of studies allows it a place m the educational routine A 
class reading every week seven pages of this book will 
work Its way to the end in the course of the school year. 
No attempt has been made to divide the contents into 
‘Lessons,’ since the number of pages suitable for senior 
students would be too many for juniors As each chapter 
usually completes the treatment of some important and 
distinct branch of the subject, the chapters vary greatly in 
length, and the amount to be prepared for each lesson must 
be determined at the discretion of the master 

Of the Questions at tlie end of the Chapters, most 
have been chosen from the Cambridge Local Examination 
Papers of the last twenty years, the Oxford Local Exami- 
nation Papers and the Papers of the Royal College of 
Preceptors have furnished others, and a few have been 
made for their present purpose They are of very diffeient 
degrees of difficulty Occasionally they raise points winch 
are interesting," but not important enough to deserve dis- 
cussion in the text of the chapter to which they are 
attached In such cases solutions or helps towards solution 
have been added At the close of a protracted exposition 
of an abstract principle, the practical teacher often has 
cause to feel that he has been beating the air, when the 
use of a concrete example enables him to dnve his point 
home at once To meet his needs, a good supply of 
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sentences for correction has been added to the concluding 
chapters on Syntax. There is reason to hope that the boys 
and girls who attack these problems will find the benefit, 
not merely in the confidence with which they will face the 
Exammer, whom most young seekers after Truth nowadays 
expect to meet round the other side of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, but also in the formation of the habit of thinking 
for themselves. In this case the Enghsh Grammar lesson 
will prove to be a means of education and not simply an 
opportumty for instruction. 

The matter contained in these pages has but slight 
claims to ongmality The writer of an elementary text- 
book, traversing ground well-trodden by many predecessors, 
would probably go astray, if he endeavoured at any cost to 
be onginal Many of the following chapters owe some- 
thing, and occasionally they owe much, to Mr Mason’s 
Enghsh Grammar and to Prof Bain’s Higher English 
Grammar Use has been made also of Dr Cow’s sugges- 
tive Method of Enghsh, of Dr Angus’s Handbook of the 
Enghsh Tongue (in which the prmaples of syntax are 
discussed with more than the ordinaiy detail), of Mr Low’s 
Enghsh Language, of Prof Meiklejohn’s Enghsh Language, 
of Dr Abbott’s Hou to Parse, of Mr Hewitt’s Manual of 
our Mother Tongue, of Dr Morris’s Historical Outlines of 
Enghsh Acadence, and of Prof Skeat’s Etymological Dic- 
tionary Acknowledgment of indebtedness to these and 
to other writers has in some places been made, but much 
of the well-worn matenal, of which an elementary work on 
Enghsh Grammar must be composed, is the common property 
of all who choose to wnte upon the subject 

My cordial thanks are due to several Cambndge firiends 
for cnticisms and suggestions which have enabled me to 
improve m many respects the onginal draft of this book 
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Among them I must mention Mr A W W Dale, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Mr R T Wright, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Chnst’s College, and Mr J. H Flather, of 
Emmanuel College To Mr Flather I am under especial 
obligations for his sacrifice of many hours of the Long 
Vacation to the task of revision At the same time it 
must be clearly understood that, for the shortcomings of the 
following pages, the responsibility rests entirely with me. 

ALFRED S WEST 


-38, Bath Road, Chiswick, 
November u/, 1893 
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THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Historical Survey 

1 Britons and Englishmen The people who 
lived in our island fifteen hundred years ago were not Eng- 
lishmen, nor did they speak the English language. When, 
m our .fli^ghts of rhetonc or poetry, we declare that we glory 
in the name of Bntons, or sing that Bntons never shall be 
slaves, our intentions are patriotic, but our language is apt 
to be misleading Britons we may indeed call ourselves, if 
in doing so we mean nothing more than this, that we are 
inhabitants of Britain But when we speak of ourselves as 
Bntons, or as a British race, let us bear in mind such facts 
as these — that we are in the mam of English origin , that 
our English forefathers conquered the Bntons, depnved 
them of their lands, and made many of them slaves, 
that the English settled in the country belongmg to the 
Bntons, and that their descendants have remained here ever 
since Firmly grasping these truths, we may, if we like, 
apply the name of Bntons to our fellow-countrymen, just 
as we apply the name of Great Bntain to our country 
No danger of misconception lurks in the use of the word 
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‘Britain’ as the geographical name of our island, for our 
island remains the same it is the population which has 
changed. 

2 The Roman Conquest As the result of his 
invasions m b c 55 and the following year, Julius Caesar 
exacted from the Bntish tnbes the payment of an annual 
tnbute to Rome His advance into the country reached 
only as far as St Albans, and nearly a century passed before 
the Romans returned In the year a.d 43, the Roman 
legions were sent to Bntain again, and in the course of the 
next forty years the country was reduced to subjection as 
far as the Tyne Half a century later, the hmit of Roman 
conquest was pushed further north to the Clyde The 
Romans held the country as we hold India to-day Ihey 
did not intermarry with the Bntons as they intermarried 
with the natives of Gaul or of Spam Their occupation of 
Bntain was a military occupation, and the Britons preserved 
their own language, though it was not until An 410 that 
the Romans, after a tenure of nearly, four hundred years, 
finally left the island 

3 The Britons were a Keltic race, and in some 
parts of our islands a Keltic language is still spoken 
Welsh is a Keltic dialect, so is Manx, so is the native 
Insh, or Erse , so is the dialect of the Highlands of Scot- 
land’ If we ivish to have a notion of the sort of language 
which an ancient Bnton spoke, we must remember that it 
was like the Welsh of to day and therefore very different 
from English The people of South Bntain called them- 
selves Cymry, as the Welsh call themselves now Cambna 
and Cumbria preserve for us this name ‘Cymry’ m a Latin 
form 

4 ; The English Conquest In the year A.n 449, 
a generation after the departure of the Romans, Hengist 


^ Lowland Scotch is an Lnglish dialect 
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the Jute settled m Kent, and m the course of a century 
the conquest of the country was for a second time fairly 
complete The account of the successive invasions, — ^6rst 
of Jutes, then of Saxons, and then of Angles, all closely 
allied tnbes, — ^must be looked for in a history of the English 
people, not in a book on the English speech But to these 
two questions an answer ought to be given here . 

(1) Who were these settlers ? 

(2) Where did they come from ? 

(i) They were Teutonic tnbes The people, whom 
we call Germans, call themselves Deutsch The word is 
familiar to us in the form Dutch The Romans, getting as 
near as they could to the name by which these German 
tnbes called themselves, made the word Teutont and gave it 
a Latin declension From this we derive the convenient 
term Teutomc If we pronounce the stems of Teut om and 
of Deut-scher with their proper vowel sounds, the resem- 
blance IS close We disguise this resemblance by giving 
to the vowel of the word Teutomc the sound of the eu in 
feud We use the word Teutomc to signify ‘belonging to 
the German race,’ but if we said that English, or Dutch, or 
Flemish, was a ‘ German ’ language, the term might ‘ be 
misleading, as we commonly employ the word German in 
a narrower sense, to signify the language spoken to-day m 
Berlin and taught at school to English boys and girls who 
are said to be ‘ learning German * This German w'hich is 
spoken at the present day m Germany is itself one of the 
Teutonic dialects 

Thus the Jutes and Saxons and Angles were very dif- 
ferent people from the Bntons The Jutes, Saxons, and 
Angles, — or to call them by a collective name, the English^ 
— ^were Teutonic tribes Their speech was akin to Dutch, 
and it was the parent of our own The Britons were a 
Keltic race, and their language Was as different from the 
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language of their Saxon conquerors as the Welsh language 
of to-day is different from our modem English 

(2) To find the district from which these tribes 
came, we must turn to the map of North Germany and 
Denmark 

The Angles are believed to have come from the duchy 
of Schleswig 

Crossing its northern border we pass into Jutland, which 
IS part of Denmark The south of Jut-land ivas probably 
the home of the Jutes 

If we move southwards again into Holstein, we find on 
the west coast two rivers formmg respectively its northern 
and southern boundanes, the Eider and the Elbe From 
this neighbourhood it is supposed that the Saxons came 

Neglecting these details, we may remember that the 
English people came from Schleswig-Holstein, or 
that the Enghsh people came from the country to the north 
of the mouth of the Elbe, that they came between the 
years A D 450 and 550, and that having come they stayed 

As the district from ‘wliich these invaders came is a 
low-lymg, flat part of the continent, we call them Low 
Germans, to distinguish them from their Teutonic kins- 
men living in the interior of the country, where the 
ground is higher What we call to day the ‘ German ’ 
language is High German Dutch, Flemish, spoken in parts 
of Belgium, and Frisian, still spoken in the districts from 
which our ancestors came, are Low German dialects Thus 
the terms High and Low, as applied to German, have a 
geographical origin No stigma of infenority is attached to 
us when we are descnbed as a 'Low German ’ race 

5 What became of the Keltic race, the 
Britons ? 

They were dnven into the west and the north of the 
island, — ^into Devon and Cornwall, into Wales, into West- 
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jnoreland and Cumberland Those who remained in the 
parts which were under English rule were made slaves 
Their Keltic language was spoken only amongst themselves 
Henceforth the language of the country was English 

6 Anglo Saxon Wc often come across the word Arigfo Saxon 
Does it mean — 

(i) Angles a> d Saxons^ -is these tnbes were the principal settlers m 
Bntain? Or does it mean — 

{a) Saxons of England, as distinguished from Saxons of North 
Germany? 

To this question no decided answer can be giien, nor is it a matter 
of much importance to settle the point one way or the other When 
Saxons and Angles were united in England against a common enemy, 
they called themselves ‘ Englishmen * If the use of the word leads people 
to think that the ‘ Anglo-Saxons’ were of a different race from ourseKes, 
It will be well to drop the term If on the other hand it is understood 
that the so-called Anglo Saxons were our forefathers, there is some 
comenience in keeping the word Anglo Saxon to denote a stage in the 
history of the English language 

7 Roman missionanes Our English forefathers 
were heathen We preserve rehes of their worship m the 
names of the days of the week Roman missionanes were 
sent to this country in the year a d 597 to teach them 
Chnstianity Latin became again one of the tongues of 
Bntain, the language of its worship and of its literature 
Trade brought in other words from a Latin source 

8 The Northmen. During two and a half cen- 
turies, from about a-d 800 to 1050, England was exposed 
to frequent inroads of the Danes, or Northmen, inhabitants 
of Scandinavia and not merely of Denmark These North- 
men, from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, were a Teutonic 
race, so they were akin to the English whom they harassed , 
but we place them in a group apart from High or Low 
Germans and call this group the Scandinavian 

9 The Norman Conquest The Normans, who 
established themselves in our country in ad 1066, were 
onginally, like the Danes, Northmen or Scandinavians, 
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But they had been settled on French soil for about 150 
years and had acquired a French dialect, the French of 
northern France, called the langue d'oil The word 0//, the 
same w ord as out, sig’/ifies yes The langue d'otl was the 
dialect m which people said otl for yes, as distinguished 
from the langue d'oc in whicli thej said oc This French 
language was in the main a form of Latin, containing, 
however, a certain amount of Keltic, for the Gauls were 
a Keltic race, though they adopted the speech of their 
Roman conquerors So the French influence upon our 
English tongue is really a Latin influence m disguise 

10 The Revival of Learning The siueenth 
century is the time of the Revival of Classical Learning, or 
of the Renaissance as it is sometimes called The capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in a d 1453 caused 
the flight of the cultured Greeks who lived there, and they 
sought refuge in the cities of Italy To Florence flocked 
eager students out of many lands to acquire from these 
learned exiles a knowledge of ancient literature Cunosity 
respecting Greek and Roman antiquities spread widel), and 
Greek and Latin writers were zealously read The con- 
sequence was that an enormous number of new words, 
borrowed directly from the Latin, passed into our English 
vocabulary Hundreds of words were introduced and 
dropped, as there was no need of them hundreds more 
remained Very different was the way in which words of 
Latin origin came in at this time from the way in which 
they came in under the influence of the Norman Conquest 
At the Revival of Learning the words were borrowed by 

. scholars from books Under the Norman kings they were 
introduced by the daily speech of foreigners who had taken 
our England and made it their own 

11 Other incidents in our history deserve mention 
in an account of the influence of political events on the 
formation of our speech Thus, in the reign of Mary, Spanish 
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influence was strong , in the reign of Charles II , French 
influence was strong, under William III , Dutch influence 
was strong And we may therefore expect to find Spanish 
and French and Dutch words, which secured a footing m 
our language at these times But such words are few 

12 We will dose this chapter with a short summary 
of the chief historical events which have affected the 
formation of our English speech as it exists to-day, and m 
the next chapter we shall say something about the character 
of the w'ords which we owe to these events 

1 The onginal inhabitants of this country W'ere Britons, 
a Keltic race, speaking a language like Welsh They were 
subjugated by the Romans, who remained here from a d 43 
to 410 They were then subjugated by the Jutes, Saxons, 
and Angles, tnbes belonging to the Low German branch of 
the Teutonic stock These English people came from the 
distnct north of the mouth of the Elbe at different times 
between a d 450 and 550, and their descendants have stayed 
in this country ever since 

2 AD 600 to 1000 The Christian missions intro- 
duced some words of Latin origin, and the growth of trade 
brought in others 

3 AD 800 to 1050. The Danes made frequent in- 
cursions, and from 1017 to 1042 Danish kings ruled in 
England By ‘ Danes ’ are meant not only people of Den- 
mark, but people of Norway and Sweden also Like the 
English they were a Teutonic race, but we call theirs the 
Scandinavian branch 

4 AD 1066 to 1400 The Normans were also origin- 
ally Scandinavians, but they had adopted the language of 
France dunng their occupation of that country for 150 years 
before they conquered England, and for 150 years after 
their conquest of England, — ^until the death of John and the 
final severance of England from Normandy, — great efforts 
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were made to extend the use of the French language in 
this country The French language is in the roam a form 
of Latin, though the Gauls were a Keltic race 

5 The Revival of Letters, or of Classical Learning, 
or the Renaissance, affected our language from the time of 
Henry VII to the end of Charles I 's reign, / e during tlie 
t6th and the first half of the 17th century 
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Constituents of the English Vocabulary 

13 In the previous chapter we mentioned the leading 
events m the history of our country which have exercised 
an influence upon the formation of our language as it exists 
to-day In this chapter we shall answer the question, — 
What sorts of words do we owe to these events 
m our history? 

14 I Keltic words in English The Keltic 
words in our ordinary English speech are few Of Keltic 
names of places there are many, such as Aher~t Pen-, Uan-^ 
Caer-, but geographical names have no claim to be reckoned 
as a part of our ordinary vocabulary The English invaders 
no doubt adopted some of the words which the Batons 
used, names of things with which as slaves the Batons would 
have to do, words belonging to the farm or kitchen Of 
these, datn^ mop, pool, glen, are perhaps examples But 
more of out Keltic words came to us tluough the Norman 
French , for, as was said in the first chapter, the Gauls were 
a Keltic race, who adopted the language of their Roman 
conquerors, but preserved some of their old Keltic words in 
their Frendi speech The Keltic words which passed into 
English through a Norman French channel are neither 
numerous nor dignified Basket, cabin, hog, paunch, rasher, 
will serve as examples Again, in later times, when we 
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came to know more of the Highlands of Scotland, after 
1745, and more also of Ireland, we borrowed a few words 
from their Keltic dialects From the Scotch we took'' the 
words clan, hit, from the Irish, whisky, shamrock Alto- 
gether our indebtedness to Keltic is very slight We may 
sum it up thus 

z Geographical names, which are no part of our 
ordinary vocabulary 

2 A few words handed down from the onginal 
Bntons 

3 A few more introduced through the Norman 
French 

4. A few borrowed at a modern date from the Scotch 
and Irish 

16 n The Latin Element in English Though 
the Romans held this country for nearly four hundred 
years, they left us no Latin words in our vocabulary as a 
legacy from their occupation But it must be remembered 
that the Romans never came in contact with the English 
after the English had estabhshed themselves here. The 
Romans took their final departure in ad 410, and it 
was not until a.d 449 that the first English settlement 
was made The Romans probably mtroduced many Latin 
words into the language of the Bntons, but the Bntons 
contnbuted very few words to our English speech, and of 
those which they did contnbute none happened to be of 
Latin ongin We can trace the effect of Roman occu- 
pation however in several names of places '\\Tien 
we meet with a word like Don-caster, or Circen-cester, or 
Chester, we recognise the Latin castra and know that these 
places were once Roman mihtary stations So in Ltn-coln 
we have colonta in Walls End and Old Batl^, vallum 
appears m disguise When the English arnved and found 
a place called ‘Chester,’ they would continue to call it 
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‘ Chester,’ just as when we occupied New South Wales and 
found a place called ‘Wagga-Wagga,’ we continued to call 
It ‘Wagga-Wagga,’ and m this way we may say that the 
Romans have left their mark upon our language But their 
influence is seen only in a few geographical names This 
Latin element is sometimes called the Latin of tJie First 
Period 

16 In A.D 597 , St Augustine was sent by Pope 
Gregory to teach Chnstianity to the English, and in the 
course of the next four centuries several Latin words, 
connected with the Christian faith and ritual, were introduced 
into the language. Translations from Latin originals brought 
in others Commerce was extending also between England 
and other European nations, from whom were borrowed 
terms of Latin ongin, new names for new things Let us 
picture to ourselves the mfluence which a missionary settle- 
ment would have to-day upon the language of a tribe of 
Afirican savages From the Chnstian teachers they would 
borrow such words as bible^ hymn-book, chapel, and add this 
English element to their African speech Then after a while 
the trader would follow, and the language of the natives 
would be ennched with such words as rifle, gunpowder, gin 
In like manner, between the years A d 6oo and looo, Roman 
ecclesiastics introduced words of which altar, creed, font, 
peach, are examples, while, m consequence of enlarged 
knowledge owing to extended trade, such words as cheese, 
cook, linen, poppy, pear, found their way into our language 
This Latin is called the Latin of the Second Period 

17 We saw that Norman French, though it con- 
tained a considerable Keltic element, was in the mam a 
language of Latin origin Hence we may say that 
the words which we owe to our Norman conquerors are 
Latin words which have come into the language indirectly, 
Latin words ‘ once removed ’ This Latin element is called 
the Latin of the Third Period 
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Now, if we consider how complete the Norman Conquest 
was and how rapidly it was effected, we may feel some 
surpnse that it is an English language and not a French 
language which we speak to-day Norman lords occupied 
the lands from which English owners had been ejected 
Normans held the higher offices in church and state Deli- 
berate efforts were made to extend the use of the French 
language Boys at grammar schools had to turn Latin 
into French Cases in the law-courts were earned on in 
French Yet in spite of all, English survived and prevailed 
One important event which contnbuted largely to this result 
was the loss of the French possessions in John’s reign 
(1206) Norman barons had to make theu* choice between 
life in France and life in England, and those who settled 
in England at length threw m their lot with the English 
and ceased to be French Then again the war with France 
in Edward III ’s reign made everything French unpopular 
In this reign boys were no longer required to construe their 
Latin into French, and Enghsh was used instead of French 
in the law-courts 

To the Normans we owe words onginally of Latin origin 
relating to such subjects as — 

1 feudalism eg ‘homage,’ from hommet for by this 

process the vassal became the lord’s man, 
‘fealty ’= ‘fidelity’, ‘esquire’ and ‘scutcheon,’ 
from scutum, ‘ a shield ’ 

2 lavir eg ‘attorney,’ ‘assize,’ ‘plaintiff,’ ‘sue,’ from 

sutvre, Lat sequor 

3 hunting eg ‘chase,’ ‘covert,’ ‘leveret,’ ‘venison’ 

(Lat venor, ‘to hunt’), ‘quany,’ meaning ‘game,’ 
from Lat cor, ‘ the heart,’ so ‘ entrails ’ 

4 ivar ‘chivalry,’ ‘battle,’ ‘trumpet,’ ‘vizor ’ 

The Normans gave us many more words which do not 

come under these heads An interesting example of the 
way in which the language of a country illustrates its 
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history is supplied by the names of certain animals and 
of the meats which they furnish When the beast is alive, we 
call It an ox, or a sJie^, a calf, or a pig These are English 
words When it is cooked for the table, we call it beef, 
inutto7i, veal, pork These are French words From these 
facts we might draw the inference that the English peasant 
looked after the stock on the farm, and his Norman master 
ate the joints in the hall Sir Walter Scott puts this point 
forcibly in Ivanhoe 

18 The Latin of the Fouith Period compnses those 
words of Latin ongin which were introduced in swarms 
during the time of the Revival of Classical Learning, 
or have passed into our language since that date The 
age of the Tudors was one in which men’s minds expanded 
rapidly, and new ideas required new words for their expres- 
sion The Reformation in religion, the diffusion of hterature 
owing to the recent invention of pnnting , the discovery of 
Amenca , progress in science, — all these thmgs rendered the 
old voc£d)ulaiy inadequate, and the fashionable study of 
classical authors showed Avhere fresh words were to be found 
For one who has learnt a little Latm, it is an easy matter to 
identify a Fourth-Period word on the page of a modern 
book From the same Latin onginal we may have another 
word, which has come to us through the Norman French, 
disguised beyond easy recognition m the course of centuries 
of oral transmission Compare the following 


Onginal Latin 

BoiTOwed directly 

Through Norman French 

captvuum 

captive 

caitiff 

factionem 

faction 

fashion 

factum 

fact 

feat 

fdelttatem 

fidelity 

fealty 

persequor 

persecute 

pursue 

smtorem 

senior 

sir 

tractum 

tract 

trait 

tradtUontm 

tradition 

treason 


- In the classical form assumed by several words of 
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Norman French origin, we sec another consequence of the 
New Learning Thus dette was changed to debt, vttatlle 
to victual, aventure to adventure 

19 Let us bnng together m a summary form the results 
of our discussion of the Latin element in modem 
£nglish The four leading events are these 

1 Roman occupation of Britain, ad 43 to 410 
Latin words found only m names of places, eg Dorchester, 
Stratton 

2 Introduction of Christianity among the Eng- 
lish, A.D 597 This period extends from a d 600 to 1000, 
and the character of the words is mainly ecclesiastical, t e 
relating to the church During the same time other words 
were brought in by hterature and commerce 

3 Norman Influence, ad 1066 — 1400, Latin in- 
troduced through the French Words of feudalism, law, 
hunting, war, and many othem 

4 Revival of Letters, the i6th century and first 
half of the ryth, or the penod extending from the Tudors to 
the Commonwealth Words of all kinds 

20 Before leaving this subject we must touch on a few 
other points of mterest connected with the Latin element 
in our language 

Though our hnguage k the English language, it contains more 
words of Latin than of nati\ e ongm In saj ing this we mean that, if w e 
take a dictionary and count up the total number of words, ave shall 
find that Latin has furnished us avath more than aic obtained from our 
English forefathers But then we do not use more Latin avords than 
English aaords, although we haa’c more of them Tins last sentence 
contains eighteen words Of these eighteen, only tavo are of Latin 
origin, the w ords use and Latin All the rest are native English Ta\ o 
in eighteen is *1 tnfle over ii per cent. By aaay of contrast let us 
examine a sentence taken at random from an essay of Matthew Arnold’s 

" All our good secondary schools have it present some examination 
proceeding from the universities, and if this kind of examination, 
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customary and admitted already, were generalised and regularised, it 
would be sufficient for the purpose ” 

Here we ha\e thirty-five words, and thirteen of them come from the 
Latin source This gives 37 per cent offoreign origin as compared with 
eleven per cent in the former passage 

One more sample, this time a verse of WordsworthV 
“Six feet in earth my Emma lay. 

And yet I loved her more — 

For so it seemed, — than till that day 
I e’er had loved before ” 

These six-and-twenty words are all native Enghsh theLatm element is 
altogether absent 

Now, how IS it that the dictionary proportion of Latm words in 
English and the proportion in use are so different? 

Because (1) in the dichonaij every word counts once and only once 
Thaty and, tf, count as one English word each, and regtdanse, generalise, 
secondary, count as one word each But we can hardly make a sentence 
mthout bringing in such words as that, and, tf, whilst we may pass 
months or years or a life-time without bringing mto our sentences sucli 
words as regularise, generalise, secondary We should find it a trouble- 
some business to make a sentence ten words long without usmg a single 
native Enghsh word, for the English words are tiie mortar, so to speak, 
by which the sentence is bound together Take these words away, and 
the sentence tumbles to pieces Take away the classical words, and we 
can in most cases substitute for them words of Enghsh ongin 

Again, (3) \sy far the greater number of the words in the dictionary 
are words which we never use at all, — ^words which we should ne\er 
meet ivith, unless we chanced to see them when we were lookmg in the 
dictionary How many words there are m the Enghsh language, it is 
not an easy matter to say Some persons would give 50,000 as the 
number, offiers 100,000, others 150,000 These startling discrepancies 
do not imply any incapaaty to count correctly on the part of the people 
who furnish the estimates, they anse from a difference of opimon as to 
what constitutes a word Suppose we accept the middle estimate of 
the three totals mentioned above, and say that there are 100,000 words 
m our language , we might then roughly distribute them thus ivithout 
any great error m the proportion Latin 60,000, English 30,000, Greek 
and other sources 10,000 

But how many of these words are m ordmaiy use? To this question 
it IS impossible to give a definite answ er Shakespeare employed twice 
as many words to express his thoughts as anybody else, and he said all 
that he had to say with about 15,000 words; Milton needed only half 
that number An educated man of to day has a vocabulary of some 
five or SIX thousand words Two thousand suffice for an average 
mechanic, one thousand for a schoolboy, half that number for an 
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ngricuUural labourer AVc give thc« numbers bj conjecture, but pro 
biblj they "ire not very uide of the mirk At anj rate \ e may safelj 
say this, that for eiety word which the bcstcducit)^ min mal es use of, 
there irc at least ten, perhaps twenty, in the dictionary, which he never 
uses at nil And most of these are words of foreign extraction The 
question may be asked,--What arc these words for, if vie never use 
them? Vast numbers of them are words of what we coll n technical 
character, they belong to different arts and crafts and sciences, and arc 
ustd by the men who follow those arts and crafts and sciences and by 
nobody else Tlius the doctor employs hnndrctls of technical words not 
used by the rest of us , then there arc the words peculiar to botany and 
chemistry, the words of mining, of bnilding, of seamanship, and so on 
Every occupation furnishes its contnbution of terms which art as com- 
pletely unknown to people generally os so many words of Winchester 
slang 

Ilut (3I even when we are dealing with words'in ordinary use, words 
of which everybody I nows the meaning, the more simple and familiar 
the subject in hand, the more docs the English element predominate 
The words which denote the things nearest and dearest to us, the things 
which we have known from our childhood, arc of English origin Pai/'er 
and mother, home and heme, ram, •vutti, t’ay, 1 t(ht, tut , moon , — these 
arc English words And hence it is that Wordsvrorth, desenbing nn 
old man's fctling about his daughter’s dc.ath, naturally uses an unmixed 
English diction os best suited to hts purjiose How feeble a Latinized 
paraphrase would sound by the side of the simpk English words which 
go home to our hearts I 

"And yet I loved her more— 

Tor so It seemed, — than till tint day 
1 e’er had lovtd before ’’ 

“It appeared to me that I entertamed an intenser nlTcction for her 
than I had previously experienced” Tlic force of the passage has 
gone, and the sentence reads os if it were taken from the pages of a 
Uiird rate novelist On the other hand, the extract from Matthew 
Arnold abounds in Latin words, because he is dealing with n scientific 
subject and reports to sacntific language Our English forefathers knew 
nothing of ‘regularising’ and ‘generalising,’ of 'sccondaiy schools’ and 
‘universities ’ We should be puzzled to express the passage m words of 
English ongin Thus the Latin clement in a man’s style will vaty 
according to his subject If he is writing on a philosophical subject, the 
proportion of Latin words must necessarily be high, because English 
will not provide him with the vocabulary which he requires If he is 
writing a story or a poem about love or family life, the proportion of 
Latin words will be low, because English words wall be more effective 
for Ills putposc But however high the proportion may be, we shall 
never come across a passage five lines long in vvhich there are as many 
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Latin words as there are words of native ongin When we say of a 
man that he mates a Latinised or classical style, we mean that he often 
prefers to use a Latin noun, verb, or adjective, when an English noun, 
verb, or adjective would express his meaning The other words in his 
sentences are for the most part English and must be English, since 
about these no choice is possible 

It IS sometimes said that we ought always to use in English word 
instead of a Latin word if we can But a hard and fast rule of this sort 
IS not to be laid down for universal application as a maxim of style 
The Latin word may sometimes be the more effective or exact, though 
an English word might also serve the purpose A good writer will 
select the best word regardless of its derivation Still, half-educated 
persons have such a hankenng after Latin words in preference to Eng- 
lish words, for the expression of common-place notions about things of 
every-day hfe, that there is safety in laying down the rule, at any rate 
for them, that the English word should always be taken, and the Latin 
word should be left The habit of saying 'Allow' me to assist you to 
potatoes,’ instead of ‘Let me help you to potatoes,* or ‘Let me give jou 
some potatoes’, of using ‘period* or ‘epoch* instead of ‘time’, ‘indi- 
vidual * instead of ‘man*, ‘ commence* instead of ‘ begin,* and so on, is 
dfctestable^ 

21 III Greek words m English. The Greek 
element m English is important, and its amount is rapidly 
increasing In date of introduction it corresponds with the 
Latin of the Fourth Penod There are indeed a few 
ecclesiastical terms of Greek ongin, which reached us through 
a Latin channel before the Norman Conquest, eg deacon, 
monk, apostle, bishop, hymn But with the exception of 
a score of words like these, belonging to the vocabulary of 
the Christian church, the Greek which we have in modern 
English has been adopted since the Revival of Learning for 
purposes of scientific nomenclature Greek is a language 
which lends itself readily to the formation of compounds 
So was old English, but this power of making new words by 
the combinahon of other words seems to have perished 
through the influence of the Norman French At any rate, 
our language possesses it no longer If we consider the 
ease with which long compound words can be formed in 

* See Abbott and Seeley’s English Lessons, p 105 
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modern German, it seems cunous that our own Teutonic 
language should lack the same facility But such is the 
case And as compound terms are increasingly necessary 
to express the complex ideas of science, we fall back on 
Greek to supply our needs TAephom, mtctoseope, tha- 
motneta i photography are examples of Greek compounds, and, 
if we translate these words into their English equivalents, 
the advantage which we gain from the use of Greek is 
apparent 

22 IV Scandinavian words in English It 
is not always an easy matter to determine what words we 
owe to the Norsemen, as the Norsemen belonged to the 
Teutonic race, and their vocabulary resembled that of our 
own Low-German dialect Still, there are some words which 
we can identify as Scandinavian in their ongin We may 
trace the Danes on the map of England by the ending by, 
which means ‘ town,’ as m Derby^ Whitby the same word 
IS preserved in bye law This ending occurs for the most 
part m the district once occupied by the Danes, called 
the Danelagh, in the north and east of England. Fell, as 
m ‘Scawfell,’ forccy ‘a \Yater-fall,’ as in ‘Stockgill force,’ are 
other examples of Danish geographical names To the 
Danes we owe also the word are, which took the place 
of the English form of the 3 rd person plural of the verb am 
Other additions which they made to our vocabulary are seen 
in the words fellow, sky, scold, ugly The common termina- 
tion -son in names of persons, eg ‘Johnson,’ ‘Anderson,’ is 
Danish Words meaning ‘son of,’ Patronymics as they 
are called in grammar, were formed in Old English by the 
addition of the ending mg, eg ‘ Atheling ’ 

23 V Words from various sources We have 
now completed our account of the chief sources from which 
the vocabulary of modern English has been enriched 
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Words have been borrowed from a large number of other 
languages, but no great advantage wull be gamed by burden- 
ing the memory with lists of terms for which various foreign 
countries have been placed under contnbution. The stu- 
dent who IS asked to mention a word which we have taken 
from the Turkish, or Indian, or Chinese, should think of 
something peculiar to Turkey, or India, or China, and 
examples will suggest themselves Thus fez or odaltsk may 
occur to him as Turkish words, airry^ pimdt/, panah as 
Hindu, junk and tea as Chinese A few illustrations are 
added of commonw ords borrowed from miscellaneous sources 
Modem French — bouquet^ etiquette^ progiavme 
Italian — batidtt, gazette^ regatta 
Spanish — armada, agar, don 
Portuguese — commodore, caste, marmalade 
Modern German — ‘waltz, meerschaum, ntckd 
Dutch — schooner, yacht, sloop 
Russian — czar, knout, drosky 
Hebrew — chertib, seraph, sabbath 
Arabic — admiral, alcohol, zero 
Persian — chess, Itlac, orange 
Malay — amuck to run amuck ’), bantam, sago 
North-American — squaw, tobacco, tomahawk 

Questions 

X These SIX Latin ^^ords occur in names of phccs and arc marks 
of the Roman occupation of Bntain — castra, ‘a camp’, coloma, ‘a 
-colony’, jOwfl, ‘a ditch’, /or/wr, *a harbour’, strata, ‘a pa\ed road’, 
vallum, ‘a rampart ’ Mention names in which these Latin words 
survive 

e The following Latin words furnish us with pairs of denvatives 
which came into our language (i) indirectly through the Norman- 
French, (a) directly at the Revival of Learning Give the pairs of 
denvatives —fragilts, poenUentta, securiis, pauper, conceptio 

^ What other forms haie we of the words pftvy, royal, story, 
blame? Which of the forms came into the language first? Why do 
you think so? 
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4 Pick out the words of Latin ongin m the 19th Psalm 

5 Mention the periods at which words of Latin ongin u ere laigely 
introduced into English Give instances of words introduced at each 
period 

5 Give the words of English ongin m common use which most 
nearly answer to the following — expansion, consiruetton, ndieulous, 
fortitude, depression, depart, transgression, elevation, probability, virtuous 

7 Of the elements composing the English vocabulary, which is (1) 
the largest, and (s) the oldest? 

To what European dialects is English most nearly akin? 

8 Assign to its proper language the italicised part of each of the 
following words — Carlisle, Havicaster, Derby, laneoln 

9 How IS it that so many nvers in England bear the name of 
Avoiii In what forms does Ex appear in names of places? 

[Avon is a Keltic word for ‘mer’ and Ex for ‘water ’ The name 
Avon or Ex, given by the Bntish inhabitant to the nver m his neigh- 
bourhood, would be preserved by the English settler Hence we have 
upwards of a dozen rivers called ‘Avon’ in England, and ‘Ex' m 
various disguises is even more common eg Ex eter, Ax minster, per 
haps dr-ford, Vx bridge, Clsi, Esk, Ouse See Meiklejohn’s Engluh 
Language, p 205 ] 

10 Rewrite the following passage, substituting words of English 
origin for those derived from Latin — 

‘The old man trusts wholly to slow contnvance and gradual pro- 
gression The youth expects to force his way by genius, vigour, and 
precipitance The old man deifies pnidence The youth commits 
himself to magnanimity and chance Age looks with anger on the 
temeiity of youth, and youth with contempt on the scrupulosity of age ’ 

yohnson 
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The Indo European or Aryan Family of Languages 

24. When we are learning Greek or Latin, French or 
German, we come across some words that are the same 
in form as their English equivalents and many more words 
that are very hke them Take the English words one^ three, 
me, IS Everybody can see the resemblance of these words 
to the French un, trots, me, est, to the Latin mus, ires, me, 
est, to the German etn, dret, mtch, tst, to the Greek ev, rpm, 
px, karC A knowledge of other languages of Europe would 
enable us to carry the comparison further with the certainty 
of finding in them corresponding resemblances From the 
fact that these similarities exist we are not to draw the 
inference that our English ancestors derived the word me 
from the Latin, or that the Romans derived their word 
me from the Greek We did not wait for the Romans to 
supply us with a necessary word hke tne, nor were the 
Romans without it until they took it from the Greeks 
With regard to the French words tm, trots, me, est, the case 
is different, they do ‘come from' the Latm unus, ttes, me, 
est, for the Romans conquered Gaul, and the Gauls adopted 
in the mam the language of their conquerors But me was 
good Enghsh before the Normans came to England Such 
words as secute, convict, hospttal, detect, have really ‘come 
from ’ the Latm we borrowed them directly But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that wherever we find a 
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likeness between words m two languages, there has been 
any borrowing at all, du-ect or indirect 

Now resemblances such as we see between words like 
otie, three, me, is, in a number of different languages, are too 
many for them to be the result of chance If then the 
similar words in one language have not been taken from 
those m another, how are we to account for the 
similarity ? 

25 The explanation is this, that the various lan- 
guages have proceeded from a common source 
Suppose that many of the nations of Europe and Asia are 
descended from a tribe which existed some thousands of 
years ago Suppose that, as this tnbe increased in numbers, 
It became a difficult matter to supply the growing population 
with food We know what happens in our oivn time and 
country when men find a difficulty about getting a liveli- 
hood in the place of their birth They go somewhere else 
Sometimes they move from the country distncts and settle 
in the large towns Sometimes they leave the old country 
and seek their fortunes in a new one The men who cut 
themselves adnft from their old moorings are, as a rule, the 
younger, more vigorous, and more enterprising members of 
the community The old folk stay on at home In much 
the same fashion we may imagine that this primitive nation 
witnessed long ago the exodus of many of the more hardy 
and energetic of its members With their tents and their 
cattle, these younger men would wander away from the family 
settlement, until they found a distnct which seemed attrac- 
tive as a permanent resting-place, a distnct with a nver at 
hand and pasture for the herds And here the descendants 
of these emigrants would remam until in their case was 
repeated the history of what had happened to their fore- 
fathers The pressure of an increasing population would 
make a fresh migration necessary, and a part of the tribe 
would again set out to found a new settlement Suppose 
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that, three or four thousand years later, a traveller came 
upon the descendants of the onginal tribe, scattered abroad 
through Europe and Persia and India, he would find that, 
in spite of the changes which removals and the lapse of 
many centunes had brought about in their languages, these 
languages contained beneath the surface many points of 
resemblance 

Now this supposition that from an early race of men 
there started forth, at different times, parties of emigrants 
from whom have sprung a postenty which occupies a portion 
of Asia and almost the whole of Europe, is a supposition 
only Historical records on the subject we have none 
We cannot therefore speak of these migrations with the 
same certainty which we feel when we speak of the English 
coming from Schleswig-Holstein, or of the Normans coming 
from Prance In proof of tihtese invasions of Saxons and 
Normans we can produce wntten testimony The migra- 
tions of our supposed primitive tnbe are matters of in- 
ference, but the inference is one which we feel justified in 
drawing, because it enables us to explain the existence 
of these similarities between many of die languages 
of Europe and Asia. 

A companson of most of the languages of Europe with 
many of the languages of India discloses to us the fact 
that, instead of being totally different, they present many 
points of resemblance, — so many indeed that we are driven 
to the conclusion that these languages have proceeded 
from a common source. This collection of languages 
we call the Indo-European or Aryan Family of Lan- 
guages 

26 It IS believed that three or four thousand years ago 
there lived, somewhere between the Hmdu-Kush mountains 
and the Caspian Sea, a tribe, or tribes of the same race, 
called Aryans Though we have no ivntten memorials 
of these Aryans, the habits and character of the people are 
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known to us as mfereiices from facts revealed by philological 
research Experts in the Science of Language tell us that 
these Aryans lived in toivns, kept cattle, ploughed the 
ground, used metals, made boats, could count up to a 
hundred, recognised family relations, and had vanous names 
for God And the line of argument by which tliey establish 
these conclusions is of this kind — If, say they, i/e find 
existing in vanous disguises, m a number of different lan- 
guages, the same word to express ‘horse,’ ‘sheep,’ ‘plough,’ 
‘spear,’ then the tnbe from which these modem races have 
sprung must have had a word for horse, sheep, plough, 
spear, and if they had the word, they must have been ac- 
quainted with the thing Language comes to our help 
again in fixing the onginal abode of the primitive Aryan 
tribe If we find Aryan names for certain plants and 
animals, we infer that the Aryans had their home in a 
distnct where these plants and animals would flourish 
Other reasons there are for placing the Aryans where the 
majority of the authorities on the question have agreed to 
place them, but this is one reason, and it shows us once 
more how language throws a light upon history, or even 
reveals to us history which is othenvise hidden* 

27 Of these Aryan languages some are more closely 
allied than others The more closely alhed languages we 
arrange m classes which we call Stocks Then again we 
subdivide a stock into classes of still more closely alhed 
languages, and these subdivisions we call Branches Let 
us treat our own language m this fashion In the first place. 
It belongs to the Teutonic stock Sut many other lan- 
guages belong to this stock, some of which resemble English 
more closely than others Dutch, Flemish, German, Ice- 
landic, Nonvegian, Swedish, Danish, are all of them Teutonic 

^ See Max Muller’s Lecture on the Setenff of Language, ist senes, 
pp 238-9, and Sayce’s Inlroduclun io the Science of Language, li 
pp 121—134 
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languages, but they fall into different groups English we 
said was a Low-German language so is Dutch, so is 
Flemish It was pointed out that ‘Low’ and ‘High’ are 
geographical terms, signifying that the people of whom they 
are used lived on the lowlands near the coast, or on the 
higher ground of the mtenor Modern German is a High- 
German language Then again the languages of Iceland, 
Nonvay, Sweden, and Denmark, form a thnd group, which 
we call Scandinavian The Teutonic stock is thus sub- 
divided into three branches, viz Low-German, High-German, 
and Scandinavian, and it is a full designation of the English 
language to say that it is a member of the Low-German 
branch of the Teutonic stock of the Indo-European 
or Aryan family of languages We might descnbe 
Dutch and Flemish as sister languages of English, and 
German and Nonvegian as its first-cousins 

Another stock of considerable interest to us is the 
Romanic, or Italic, since to this stock belong the Latin, 
from which we have borrowed largely, and the modern 
representatives of the Latin, — Italian, French, Spanish, — 
Romance languages as they are called, Ro/ziance because 
they come from a Roman source Then again there is the 
Hellenic or Grecian stock, which is represented by the 
Modern Greek 

The Keltic stock also has peculiar interest for us, 
because the inhabitants of our island before the arrival of 
our Enghsh forefathers were Kelts, and Keltic dialects are 
spoken at the present day m parts of Great Bntain and 
Ireland The Keltic stock falls into two branches, the 
Cymne and the Gaelic Under the former head are placed 
the Welsh language and the Armorican, a dialect spoken in 
Bnttany The old Cornish, whicli died out two centunes 
ago, belonged to the same branch Ifi the Gaelic group 
are mcluded the native Insh or Erse, the Scotch Gaelic of 
the Highlands, and the Manx of the Isle of Man 
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28 The language brought to this island in the fifth 
and sixth centunes by our English forefathers was a pure 
or unmixed Teutonic speech An untnixed language in 
the main it long continued to be Contnbutions of words 
from foreign sources came in slowly at first On the other 
hand, although Modern English is in its essentials a 
Teutonic language, it contains a large Italic element, 
has received considerable additions to its vocabulary from 
the Hellenic source, and possesses a slight Keltic in- 
gredient Thus four different stocks have contributed to its 
formation it is a mixed or composite language its 
words have been borrowed from many different sources 

29 Two groups of European languages remain to 
complete the list of stodcs into which the European 
members of the Aryan family are divided, these are the 
Slavonic, of which Russian is an important example, 
and Lettish, which is represented at the present time by 
dialects in Eastern Prussia 

As the name Indo-European implies, some of the lan- 
guages of Asia belong to this family These languages fall 
into two groups One group is the Indian, which includes 
Sanskrit, a dead language with an important literature , the 
modern dialects of India which are sprung from Sanskrit, 
such as Hindustani, Bengali, and others , and Cingalese, the 
dialect of Ceylon The other group is the Iranian or 
Persian 

There are thus eight stocks into which the Aryan or 
Indo-European family is subdivided, two of them Indian 
and six European It must not be supposed from the use 
of the word ‘Indo-European’ that all the languages of India 
and all the languages of Europe belong to the same family 
The languages of India we will not discuss in fiurther detail, 
but It must be borne in mind that the following Euro- 
pean languages are not members of this great 
family — Turkish, Hunganan, the language of the Laps 
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in Lapland, the language of the Fins in Finland, and the 
Basque, spoken in the Pyrenees 

30 Of the other families of languages, the Semitic is 
the most important To it belongs Hebrew, in which the 
greater part of the Old Testament is wntten, and it contains 
also Arabic. Besides the Aryan and the Semitic Family, 
otlier distinct groups of languages spoken m various parts 
of the world have been recognised, eg the languages 
of China, of Farther India, of Japan, of South America 
Many languages have not yet been studied with the view of 
tracmg then relationships 

31 The Table on the ne\t page shows the relation- 
ship of some of the principal members of the Indo-Euro- 
pean or Aryan Family of Languages The names of dead 
languages and dead dialects are printed in italics 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Divisions of Grammar 

S2 In the preceding chapters we have sketched the 
gradual process by which was formed the English language 
as we have it now, we have marked those events in the 
history of our island which produced important effects 
upon our language, and we have shown the relationship ot 
English to other members of the same family of languages 
We have ascertained w'hat the Enghsh language is, where it 
came from, when it amv'ed- We now pass on to treat of the 
grammar of the Enghsh language, and first let us inquue 
what we mean by Grammar 

33 We can speak a language, or we can wnte a 
language, or wre can both speak and wmte a language All 
languages were spoken before they were written Some lan- 
guages spoken by uncivilized tribes in Africa are not written 
yet At the present day Latm and ancient Greek are wntten 
but not spoken For this reason we call them dead lan- 
guages English, Frendi, and German are spoken and wntten 
Now It is clear that there must be a nght way and a wrong 
way of writing and speaking these languages 'To deal 
With the correct way of writing and speaking them 
IS part of the business of Grammar An African 
savage knows nothmg of grammar, but he knows that the 
missionary does not speak his language properly In time 
the missionary may come to know the language as thoroughly 
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as the natives know it, and may state a number of rules and 
prinaples concerning the use of the language, — rules and 
principles to which the natives conform m their daily speech, 
without having ever heard of the existence of such rules and 
pnnaples These rules and pnnciples constitute an im- 
portant part of the grammar of the language But we need 
not travel so far away as Africa for an illustration Take 
the case of an English child, brought up in an educated 
family At an early age such a child would speak good 
English though he had never learnt grammar, perhaps had 
never even heard of the subject On the other hand, a 
child brought up m an ignorant household would speak bad 
English, would make mistakes in pronunciation or use 
wrong forms of expression Without any grammatical train- 
ing in either case, these children would speak correctly or 
incorrectly, would pick up good English or bad English, 
through the influence of the people with whom they came 
in contact So it is hardly a true account of the matter, at 
any rate so far as one’s oivn language is concerned, to say, 
as is sometimes said, that grammar teaches us to speak and 
write correctly We learn to speak and wnte correctly by 
mixing with educated persons and reading well-written 
books lAHiat grammar does is this it treats of the 
language generally, its sounds, letters and words , it sup- 
plies us with a number of rules for the correct way of 
using the language, and it examines why certain ways 
of using the language are rights and certain others are wrong, 
not merely stating rules, but adding reasons Thus, sup- 
pose a person says * Ask him to let you and I go out’, we 
>ee that the grammar is bad, and if we alter the sentence to 
Ask him to let you and me go out,’ we make the necessary 
p-ammatical correction But if we go on to add that let is a 
ransitive verb and requires an objective case after it, we 
;ive a reason for altenng 1 to me We state not merely that 
snexform of expression is wrong and the other nght but 
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one is ^^rong and the other right We give a principle 
as well as a nile 

S 4 U Some \s nters on grvmmar hive de<;cnbed it as an Art and others 
as a Science An Art consists of a collection of rules, 11101 more or less 
pnctical skill (0 enrij them out A Science consists of the principles 
on which the Art is based Now a man ma\ be a successful artist in 
manj subjects without understanding the principles which underlie his 
Art He raaj ha\c the knack of playing a tune on the piano after he 
has heard it whistled in the street, though he maj be unable to read 
music from the pnnted page Or he may be able to paint a landscape, 
though he knows nothing of the principles of pcrspcctiie And in like 
manner he maj speak and write excellent English, though he has ne\cr 
been taught a line of grammar But he would certainly be more likely 
to avoid mistakes as a musician, if he had learnt the principles of 
harmonv, or os a painter, if he had learnt the principles of perspective, 
or os a wmter and speaker, if he had Icamt the pnnciples of grammar 
So even from the point of view of practical utilitj, we may fairlj say 
that grammar deserves to be studied A Inowlcdge of grammar will 
not indeed make a man a go'^d wnler, m the sense of furnishing him 
with a pleasant or stnlmg stjlc, but it will help to make him a correct 
writer, and many of our masters of English style would have wntten 
licttcr, if the) had paid more attention to grammatical rules If there- 
fore anjhod} is disposed to saj that learning grammar is a waste of 
time, because it is quite possible to speak and wntc correctly without a 
knowledge of it, we may fairly rcplj that a knowledge of grammar is of 
some use even as a safeguard against speaking and wnting wrongly, 
things which w c arc all of us apt to do But this is not the chief reason 
after all for stiidjing grammar We study many subjects of vvhicli it 
would be didicuU to sa> precisely what is the ‘good,’ unless we were 
satisfied that the knowledge of (he subject is a good in itsdf It is a 
knowledge of such subjects which constitutes a liberal as distinct from a 
commercial education We may stud} chemistr) simply because it is 
interesting to 1 now something of the constituents of ilic world around 
ns, not because we intend to become chemical manufacturers We may 
study animal plijsiology simply because it is interesting to know some- 
thing of the structure of our own bodies and of the bodies of other 
animals We have been breathing and digesting all our lives, and wc 
shall breathe no better for knowing the composition of the atmosphcic, 
and digest no better when wc have learnt the nature of the gastric juice, 
than we breathed and digested before wc acquired this information 
Bulave do not feel that the time given to chemistry or physiology has 
therefore been wasted An intelligent man likes to understand the 
things which he sees around him These things arc too numerous for 
us to understand much of many of them Wc must pick and choose 
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according to our tastes But a man who knows nothing but what is of 
‘use’ to him, in the sense of its providing him with the means of 
getting his hving, is likely to be a dull fellow, uninteresting to himself 
and to his neighbours Now to English speaking people the English 
language ought to be an attractive subject of study When we think of 
the series of great writers who have used this language, — of Chancer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, — ^ivhen we reflect how 
this language is spoken to day by many millions of people besides the 
inhabitants of our own little island, — ^by the people of the Umted States 
and Canada, of Austraha and South Afnca, — ^so that it bids fair to 
become the universal medium of intercourse among the diief commeraal 
nations of the world, we can hardly fail to reilise that our English 
tongue well deserves our attention, and that we ought not to rest 
satisfied with merely using it correctly, but that aie should gi\e some 
time and trouble to gaining information about its history and character 
And some of this information a book on English grammar will give 

35 Grammar, then, 'has to do ivith language, and 
language is made up of words A language, as we 
saw, may be spoken, or written, or both Spoken words are 
sounds which may be pronounced nghtly or wrongly, as a 
short expenence shows us when we are learning French or 
German One part of Grammar deals with the correct 
pronunciation of words, and is called Orthoepy 
But under this head we shall treat of a good deal besides 
the nght pronunciation of words We shall inquire what is 
the total number of elementary sounds which our English 
vocabulary with its 100,000 words contains We shall 
classify these sounds We shall touch upon some of the 
tendencies to substitute one sound for another and look for 
an explanation of these tendenaes That branch of the 
subject which has to do ivith topics of this sort is sometimes 
called Phonology, or the theory of spoken sounds 

36 Then again, words may be written as well as 
spoken, and they may be written nghtly or wrongly 
The branch of grammar which deals with the correct 
writing or spelling of words is called Orthography 
We write, or spell, with letters, so orthography deals with 
the alphabet 
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87 . If we are asked , — hxt Orthography and Orthoepy 
- essential or necessary parts of Grammar? we may 
answer in this way If a language is spoken but not 
wntten, as is the case with the languages of savage tribes, 
its grammar will contain Orthoepy but not Orthography 
If a language is a dead language, — ^if it is written but no 
longer spoken, — its grammar will contain Orthography, but 
Its Orthoepy will be uncertain or impossible But either 
Orthography or Orthoepy a grammar must contain, for a 
language must be either w ritten or spoken, if we know it at all 

38 After examining the sounds and signs, or letters, of 
which spoken or WTilten words are composed, we shall pass 
on to consider words themselves We shall show that 
the words contained in the vocabulary of our language may 
be arranged in classes according to their meaning, as nouns, 
verbs, prepositions, etc. Then we shall inquire what changes 
of form, or inflexions, any of these words undergo, and what 
is the efiect of these changes on the meaning of the words 
We might also push our investigation further, and discuss 
the relation of JEnglish words to words in other languages, 
and determine the channel through which they passed into 
our own As an example of these different operations, take 
the word mother Of this word as it stands by itself, we can 
say that it is a noun, in the singular number, that it makes 
a possessive case singular moi/ieVs, and a plural number 
mothers, that compounds can be formed from it such as 

and derivatives such as mothetfy, that it is 
connected with, though not borrowed from, the Latin mater, 
Greek /ti/n/p, German mutter, and so forth Now that part 
of grammar in which we treat of words taken sepa- 
rately, classifying them and considering their origin 
and form, is called Etymology, and a very important 
part of the subject it is 

39 But when we speak or write, it is rarely the case that 
words stand alone m this fashion It is true that sometimes 
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they occur thus for example, we may say ‘ Mother 1* as an 
exclamation, or if we are asked ‘Who gave you that book?’ 
we may answer, ‘ Mother,’ which is a short way of saying 
‘ Mother gave it me,’ or ‘ Mother did,’ But usually words 
occur in sentences, and then we can descnbe iihat is the 
relation in which each word in the sentence stands to the 
rest The part of grammar which treats of words when 
they are regarded in their relation to other words, — 
of words when they form parts of groups of other ivords, — ^is 
called Syntax So far as Grammar is studied as an Art, — 
as a subject of practical usefulness to prevent us from 
making mistakes in speaking or wnting, — Syntax is the 
more important department But in so far as we study 
grammar in the spint of scientific curiosity, for the sake of 
learning something about our English tongue. Syntax is of 
no more importance than Etymology In the following 
pages however no attempt has been made to keep the 
treatment of Etymology rigorously distinct from that of 
Syntax For in discussing the forms of words it is often 
an advantage to deal with their uses when they are related 
to other words ’ 

40 When we hive dealt with the sounds of our speech, the signs 
or letters winch represent them, the words taken separately, and words 
arranged in sentences, our treatment of the subject will be finished 
Recognition is indeed frequently gi\en to another department of Gram- 
mar, called Prosody The aspect of this word must not mislead the 
reader into thinking that Prosody has to do with prose, for prose is 
just what Prosody does not deal with Prosody has to do with Vcrie, 
with compositions in metre Non it is clear that Prosody is not an 
essential department of grammar, for there might well be a language in 
which there were no compositions in verse, no metre, and therefore no 
Prosody As a fact there is probably no language without metrical 
compositions of some sort, such os hymns to the gods or chants before 
going into battle, and if there is metre, then there arc principles which 
regulate the employment of the metre, and these pnnuplcs constitute 
Prosody But there is no necessity for the existence of metneal com 
positions in every language. Most of us pass our lives and express our- 
selves only 111 prose We may conceive that an entire nation expressed 
Itself onlj in prose, and had never expressed itself in anj thing else 
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But as soon as a language presents ris Avith compositions in metre. 
Prosody becomes possible And most languages do contain compost 
tions in metre amongst their oldest litcraiy possessions Tins is natur- 
ally the case, since \ersc is easier to recollect than prose, and is often 
better ivorth recollecting Consequent!), in an early age verse is 
handed doivn, while prose penshes 

The common blunder must be avoided of supposing that rhyme 
IS the same thing ns verse, or that poetiy is the same thing os either 
Veise IS the name applied to the arrangement of ivords m metre 
In modern English verse, this arrangement is such as to allow the 
accent, or stress of the voice, to fall at regular intervals, like the beats 
in music This regular recurrence of accented and unaccented syllables 
IS called rhythm 

A study of metres helps us to appreciate and enjoy the skill which 
our poets have shown in devising varied and appropriate measures for 
their verse. But the adequate discussion of this subject would occupy 
too much space in our book Moreover, as grammarians we arc con 
cemed not with the eflcctivc use of language but with its correct use 
Questions of style are appropnatc to treatises on Composition or 
lUictonc rather than to a treatise on Grammar, and the metrical 
arrangement of words is a matter of style 

41 It Will be convenient if we bring together the cliief 
results which we have reached in this chapter 

Grammar has sometimes been described as the Art 
of speahing and writing correctly But people may possess 
the Art of correctly using their oivn language without having 
any knowledge of grammar We define it therefore as the 
Science which treats of words and their correct 
use 

It contains the following departments, — Orthoepy, Or- 
thography, Etymology, and Syntax 

Orthofepy deals with the correct pronunciation 
of words. 

Orthography deals with the correct spelling 
or writing of words * 

Etymology deals with the classification of 
words, their derivation and inflexion 

Syntax deals with the combination of words 
in sentences, their government, agreeihent, and 
order. 



CHAPTER V 


Elementary Sounds in English 

42 We have assumed that the English dictionary 
contains ioo,aoo different significant sounds or words, five 
or SIX thousand of which are in use as the vocabulary of 
the a/erage well-educated man These different sounds are 
composed of a very limited number of simple or elemen- 
tary sounds Just as chemistry teaches us that out of 
sixty-three elements are formed the boundless vaneties of 
substances, which nature and man’s art present to us, so 
an examination of the sounds which we utter in pro- 
nouncing English words shows us that they are made by 
combining about forty sounds which are simple or eiemen 
tary Take, for example, the words bat and but Eacli 
word contains three simple sounds in combination, but two 
of the simple sounds, b and /, are the same in each 

43 Vowels and Consonants Our first business 
will be to ascertain the different sorts of sounds which 
we make in speaking The division of letters, which serve 
as the signs or symbols of sounds, into vowels and 
consonants, is known to everybody Let us carefully 
inquire into the nature of the distinction between these 
sounds 

Open your mouth and let the breath pass out unchecked 
while you utter the sound of a in path^ or of e in feed, or of 
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o in note The sound can be continued unbl you are out 
of breath Now pronounce the letter b in had., not calling 
it bee , — ‘ bee ’ is merely its name as a letter of the alphabet 
Pronounce it as if you ir tended to say bad, but changed your 
mind _and stopped as soon as the first letter had escaped 
The sound is an instantaneous one There is a sudden 
explosion of the b\ and to prolong it is impossible Why? 
Because the sound is made by closing the ups and teanng 
them rapidly apart Observe how a man who stammers , 
pronounces the word bad He does not prolong the sound 
of b , — he could not prolong it, — ^but he repeats it, closing 
and separating his lips until at length he gets the word out 
Again, take the sounds d and /, pronouncing them as we 
should do, if we started saying words of which they form 
the first letter and stopped as soon as we had got the 
first letter out Begin to say dog, or ten, and check yourself 
at the end of the d or t\ No amount of effort will enable 
you to continue the sound unmterruptedly 

Shall we say then that vowels are sounds which w^e can 
prolong indefinitely, in other words,, which we can keep 
on making without a break, and consonants are sounds 
which come to an end instantaneously? Further experi- 
ments will show that this ground of distinctioti fails Take 
the sounds represented by f, v, s, s/i, I, nt, «, r Like the 
vowel sounds, these sounds can be prolonged while the 
breath holds out The distinction between vowels and 
consonants consists rather in this A vowel is a sound 
by the aid of which we can pronounce any other sound 
at the ordinary pitch of the voice A consonant is a sound 
by the aid of which we cannot pronounce any other sound 
at the ordinary pitch of the voice Pronounce once more 
the sounds b', t\ d', without any accompanying vowel 
The parting of the lips in f and V is ]ust audible so is the 
click of the tongue against the teeth in /’ and d' We cannot 
say that absolutely no sound is produced If we practised 
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these expennients in a company of silent people, ive should 
make noise enough to attract attention Sut the sounds 
would not be uttered at the ordinary pitch of the voice Con- 
versation across the table in these tones would be inaudible, 
and a speech in so low a key to a public meeting would be 
no better than dumb show Add a vowel to these silent 
letters however, say payt be, toe, daw, and you can make 
yourself heard a hundred yards away But let us try the 
combination of p, b, t, d, with those other consonants which 
we saw could be uttered by themselves,/ v, s, sh, I, m, n, r 
If we place together pr, bn, tl, dz, we shall not find that we 
have obtained a combination which can be pronounced at 
the natural pitch of the voice Instead of saying, therefore, 
that vowels are sounds which can be uttered alon^ and con- 
sonants are sounds which can be uttered only by the aid of 
a vowel, let us put the matter thus 

Vowels are sounds by the aid of which any 
consonantal sound can be audibly produced. 

Consonants are sounds which will not enable 
us to produce audibly sounds which are by them- 
selves almost inaudible. 

This account of the difference between vowels and consonants 
does not agree with the account which is usually given It is commonly 
said that vowels are sounds which can be produced ilone, nnd that con- 
sonants are sounds which can be produced only by the aid of a vowel 
But though tins statement of the matter suits the derivation of the words, 
— for vowd comes from vocahs, which means ‘ capable of being sounded, ’ 
and consonant comes from cum, 'together,’ and sonans, 'sounding,' t e 
'what is sounded along with sometliing else,’ — ^it does not seem to suit 
the facts of the case If a public speaker incurs the hostility of his 
audience, the ssss of their disapproval can be heard very well without 
the addition of any vowel to aid its pronunciation The sk ' with 
which ill mannered people are rebuked for chattering at a concert, the 
tnmm^ with which we express our hesitation when an acquaintance 
makes a statement or a proposal which does not commend itself to our 
favour, are consonantal sounds which are audible enough when they 
stand alone 

Then again it is sometimes said that vowels are opeq sounds and 
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conson'ints closer and less musical soundsi but this distinction docs not 
seem to tlirou much light on the subject Or ne arc told that vouels 
arc formed without the stoppage of the breath, and that consonants arc 
formed by stopping orb} squeezing the breath All this is interesting, 
no doubt, to us as phj’siologists, but it is no concern of ours as gram 
niarians whether we stop our breath or onl} squeeze it, whether we 
Mbrale our socal chords or do something with our larjnx or pharynx 
This IS ph}siolog}i not grammar Our business is to distinguish the 
sounds when produced, not to determine the mode of their production 

45 Classification of Consonantal Sounds. Let 
us now take the consonantal sounds and consider some 
broad distractions between them Compare the four sounds 
of tf, dh'^ as represented in the uords dm, tin, thme, 
thw, remerabenng, as before to make these sounds by 
beginning to utter the words and stopping short before the 
vowel is reached Now m these four sounds, there are two 
important distinctions to be noticed 

46 Sonants and Surds, (i) In the first place, if 
w'e compare d' with f and dK with th\ we shall observe that 
although the d' and dK are not audible at the ordinary pitch 
of the voice, still they can be just heard, if an effort is made, 
w’hile the /’ and iK are scarcely to be heard at all The 
same contrast may be noticed in other pairs of sounds 

if pronounced when isolated from its vowel, is audible, 
K IS less so The sound of f in jest is audible when it 
stands alone , eK in chest is less so The sound of K is just 
audible j f is almost silent Various names have been used 
to evpress this distinction Some writers call one set of 
sounds Hard and the other Soft, others call one set 
Sharp and the other Plat Let us compare once more 
U and p' and ask ourselves which is hard and which is soft, 
which IS sharp and which is flat If it strikes us that the 
application of these metaphors is obvious, — if these terms at 
once convey tlieir appropriate meaning to our minds, — by all 
means let us continue to make use of them Possibly 
how'ever w'c may not be struck by the suitability of the 
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epithets, and in that case the old words Sonant and Surd 
will express the difference more plainly for us Sonant 
means sounding, surd means noiseless Supposmg 
that we fail to see the fitness of calling p hard or sh^ip 
and b soft or flat, we can see the fitness of calling^ surd and 
h sonant, for we have only to pronounce both letters and 
observe which of the two we can hear most of By continu- 
ing the expenment, we can distribute all the sonants and surds 
in their right classes, and this is a much better plan than 
learning the lists by heart and then putting the MTong 
names at the top If we pronounce ^, 7 , d, b, dh, s, zb, v, 
without an accompanying vowel, we can hear them These 
we call sonants If we pronounce their correlatives k, ch, 
t, p, th, s, sh,f without a vowel, they are almost inaudible 
These we call surds 

To make this distinction clear, we will give these pairs of 
sounds in two columns with a word to illustrate each They 
are vanously distinguished as — 


Sonants, 

Flat, Soft, Voiced 

Surds, Sharp, Hard, Breathed 


gat, gate 

b, 

cat, Kate 

d, 

do 

f, 

to 

b. 

bin 

A 

pin 

h 

jest 

ch. 

chest 

dh, 

thine 

th, 

thin 

a, 

maze 

h 

mace 

zb. 

azure, pleasure 

sh. 

shine, sure 

V, 

vat 

f, 

fat 

— 

(wanting) 

h, 

hat 


Now let us return to our four sounds d, /, db, th, and 
observe Avhat other distinction can be drawn between them, 
besides the distinction of sonant and surd 

47 Mutes and Spirants. ( 2 ) The sounds d and t 
are sudden, abrupt, instantaneous, explosive it is impossible 
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to ptolong them The sounds dh^ th (as m thtne and thin^ 
for ure often make the sound of dh, though we never use 
this sign for it) are continuous * they can be prolonged if we 
keep on breathing Hence they are called Spirants, (from 
the Latin sptro^ ‘I breathe’) Such letters as d, /, g-, 

are called Mutes, because the sounds are silenced ivith 
a sudden halt From the same circumstance they are also 
called Checks, or Explosives Grammanans have exer- 
,cised much ingenuity in finding a vanety of terms to express 
the same distinction, thereby rendering the matter more 
difficult than it naturally is 

We will now make a second list of consonantal sounds, 
classified according as they are Mutes or Spirants 

Mutes, Checks, Stops, Explosives Spirants, Breaths, Continuous 

h iypth sfh i/l, h 

4 S The sounds /, w, «, r, and ng (as in sm^ are called 
Liquids, or ‘ flowing ’ sounds' 

A few other terms are apphed to differences in the clas- 
sification of consonantal sounds The letters / and r are 
called Tnlls, 'because there is a vibration in the sounds, or 
in some part of the vocal apparatus by which we pronounce 
them Roll out an r as a Frenchman does, rtrr, and this 
will be recognised at once. 

Sibilants are hissing sounds They can be picked 
out easily from among the spirants , they are r, s, sh^ zh 

49 Clasnficatton of Consonantal Sounds according to Vocal Organs 
These consonantal sounds may he classihed on quite a diRcrent method 
Hitherto ive have dealt \\ilh them according to their characteristic 
differences as sounds But it is customaiy also to arrange them ac- 
cording to the part of the vocal organism chiefly concerned in their 
production Consider the vanoils parts of the apparatus by a/hich 
sounds are produced These are bps, teeth, tongue, roof of the mouth, 
throat, and nose, and from the Latin equivalents of these names we form 
adjectues and speak of labials, or lip-lctters, dentals, or teeth letters, 
Itnguals, or tongue letters, palatals, or roof of the month letters, gut- 
turals, or throat-letters, and nasals, or nose-letters To physiologists 
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this classification is of more importance than it is to grammarians, but 
it IS a matter of some interest to observe how the different vocal organs 
are brought into play in vaiying degrees in the pronunciation of different 
sounds We must not expect to find some sounds made entirdy by one 
organ and other sounds made entirely by another, — ^sorae all tongue and 
others all teeth Tongue and teeth may frequently combfiie in such a 
fashion as to render it difficult to say whether the sounds are to be put 
down as linguals or as dentals. However, some sort of rough classifica- 
tion may be made on this physiological principle. An indication of it 
IS given here, not with the object that the student shall learn it by heart, 
but in order that he may test each sound under its proper heading for 
himself, and observe how the organ of the voice from which it denves 
Its class name is brought into play in its production 


Lip letters, Labials . p, b, f, v 

Teeth-letters, Dentals t, d, th, db 

Tongue letters, Lmguals . . 1, r 

Roof of mouth letters, Palatals . j, ch 

Throat-letters, Gutturals . & h, h 

Nose letters. Nasals m, n, ng 


50 Besides vowels and consonants there are two classes 
of sounds called semx- vowels and diphthongs 

Semi-vowels These are w and y Pronounce a 
word beginning with a w followed by a vowel, such as 
wtt or wet^ and let the voice dwell upon the w In the 
sound given to the w you may detect a close resemblance 
to the vowel-sound of oo in cool or of n in rude Tiy the 
pronunciation slowly of oott, oo-et, then increase tlie speed 
as you repeat the word, and you will find that you are 
saying wtt, wet Again, take a word beginning with a y, 
such as yes, pronounce it slowly, and you will recognise m 
the sound of its first letter the long e sound of feed If we 
listen carefully to a person who gives us a hesitating ‘yes’ 
in reply to a question, we shall hear that he says ee-es In 
such cases as these, when w and y stand at tlie beginning 
of w'ords, the vowel sound ghdes into a closely aUied con- 
sonantal sound When w and y occur after other vowels, 
they help sometimes to represent pure vowel sounds, as in 
draw, dray, and sometimes to express diphthongs, as m 
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howt buy , that is to say, a pure vowel-sound or a diphthongal 
sound is given to the combination, but the w and y have 
contributed nothing as sounds to the result The w is not 
sounded in draw nor the y in dray these letters merely 
indicate which of the sounds of the over-worked vowel sign 
a IS mtended in each case The sound of ow in how is a 
blend, not of ^ + w, but of 0 + u, as m huntse the sound of 
uy in buy is no blend of u-^-y or of anything resembling 
these vowels, it is the same sound as the sound of ; in bind^ 
a blend of the a in father with the * in ftn It must be 
borne in mind throughout this chapter that it is the sounds 
m English which we are classifying and not the signs or 
letters sounds which are identical with other sounds are 
not to be regarded as distinct because they happen to 
be represented by entirely different signs 

51 Diphthongs are blends or combinations of 
two vowel-sounds which are run together in pronun- 
ciation At this point great care is needed not to be misled 
by the diphthongs of print, a, oe, neither of which, m 
our English pronunciation, is a true diphthong at all 
The ce of Casar is no diphthong m sound , it is the pure 
vowel long e So is the a in fceiid The at in fair, ea m 
lead, ie in field, ei m receive, are none of them true diph- 
thongs , they are" only more or less clumsy ways of showing 
the length of an elementary vowel-sound The true diph- 
thongs in Enghsh, those in which two vowel-sounds are 
run into one, are four, or perhaps five, m number, viz 

t in fine = a (in father) -f- * (in ftn), 
ot in notse'= a (in fall) + e (in feed), 
ou in house = a (m father) + 11 (in fut), 
u in mute = t (in ftn) + 00 (in cool) 

These are true blends, and to them is sometimes added 
as a fifth the broader form of t in fine, viz the t of aye, when 
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It IS said ‘ The Ayes have it ’ In a drawling pronunciation 
It IS possible to detect the elementary vowel-sounds which 
form the diphthongal blend An imperfectly educated per- 
son ivill say ‘ ^Vhat a bee-utiful na-ice ha-use • ' in such 
a way that we can actually recognise the component parts 
of the diphthongs as they tumble to pieces It should be 
specially observed that though the t in pme is a single letter, 
It IS diphthongal in sound, and the same is true of the u in 
viute Most of these diphthongal sounds can "be repre- 
sented m other ways Thus ot is expressed by oy in boy, by 
uoy in bitoy Ow is frequently used instead of ou Ew 
{few), ut {suit), lie. {hue), eau {beauty) are vanous ways of 
representing the diphthongal » 

52 The enumeration of the different lands of sounds 
which we make in pronouncing English words is now 
complete We ivill close this chapter with a classified list 
of those sounds which are simple or elementaiy, t e which 
cannot be resolved into component parts 

I Vowels Of these we have m English fifteen, 
though there are only five letters ivith which to represent 
them The following words illustrate the pure elementary 
vowel-sounds in English 

Six « sounds fat, fate, father, fall, fare, want 

Two e sounds fed, feed 

One t sound fin 

Two o sounds not, note 

Four u sounds but, pull, fur, fool 

II Consonants 

1 Mutes or Explosives g, k, d, t, b, p 

2 Spirants or Continuous //, e, s, zh, sh, dh, th, v,f 

3 Liquids /, m, n, r, ng 

A reference to the list of Sonants and Surds on p 40, 
or to the list of Mutes and Spirants on p 41, will show that 
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Me have there enumerated seventeen sounds, while here, 
under the two heads of Mutes and Spirants, we have 
enumerated only fifteen The reason for the discrepancy 
is this AVe are now enumerating only the simple or 
elemental} sounds, and r// and j must be rejected from the 
list as compounds Ch^ pronounced as in chmch^ =:/+jr//, 
tihurtsli, and_/, as m jcsi, = d-\-s/i, dzhest Ihe objection 
may be urged that we have inserted in our list of simple 
sounds other sounds represented by tw'o letters, zh in 
azurCi sh in s/iwe, dh in thtne^ t7i in ihui But in reply W'e 
must say once again that w'e are discussing sounds and 
not our way of writing them The sound of s m 
azure is different from the sound of s in zchra To mark 
that difference w'e have w'rittcn it c//, but it is not a com- 
pound of zArhf It is really an elementary sound Ihe 
same remark is true of the sh in sJnne We have no single 
letter or symbol to express it, but we ought to have such 
a sj'mbol, for the sound is elementary The sounds of dh 
in ihtne and of tJi in ijnn are different, but they aie both of 
them elementary they are not compounds ei d\Ji and of 
/+//, we need a separate letter for each, but we do not 
possess such a letter for either 

III Semi-vowels The letters 7 v and y, w’hen a 
vowel comes immediately after them in the same syllable, 
represent sounds which are almost consonantal 

IV Diphthongs AVe saw that a diphthong was a 
blend or combination of tw'o simple vowel-sounds w'hich 
run into one. Now it seems a curious thing that gramma- 
nans, setting out to give a list of the simple or elementary 
sounds m the language, should include m their list diph- 
thongal sounds which they tell us are compounds or 
mixtures AVe should be surprised, if a writer on chemistry 
added to Ins 'enumeration of elementary substances air, 
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\vater, earth, and coal-gas We should raise the objection 
that these can be broken up into constituent parts, and that 
they are therefore not entitled to a place among elementary 
substances at all But custom is too strong for us in tlie 
matter of the diphthongs, and we set them down in our 
list of elementary sounds, adding the proviso that they ha\e 
no business to be there We saw that there are these 
four, the sound of i in fine, ot m notse, ou in house, and u in 
muie, to which is sometimes added the broader form of the 
t in fi 7 te, VIZ the t in aye, or the provincial pronunciation 
of the t in fine, which we hear from uneducated people 
who talk of a 'fame taime* We are under no obligation 
however to recognise mispronunciations of vowels and 
to add these to our list It is only in the word aye, as in 
the phrase" ‘The Ayes have it*, that this broad sound is 
uttered in any ivord by people who can be said to speak 
correctly 


The following statement gives the results in a slightly 
different form . 


Elementary or f^S Vowels, viz 6«, 2^, i/, 20, 4» 

- f # .Kr%nanfc <r /r_ h nh <f 


Simple Sounds 
in English are 


20 Con 
sonants 


Sonants, g, d, b, dhj z, sh, v 
J Surds, h, k, i, p, th, s, sh,f 
{ Liquids, /, 7 n, n, r, ng 


To which the usage of grammanans constrains us to add, 
2 Semi-Vowels, iv, y 
5 Diphthongs, t, at, ot, ou, eu 


This table gives us 15 vowels and 20 consonants, 
making a total of 35 simple indivisible sounds in 
English, If we add the two semi vowels to the list, there 
are 37 such sounds If to these we add the five diph- 
thongal sounds, there are 42 Most imters on the subject 
state the number of simple sounds as 42 or 43, though 
-, there are slight differences in the lists Thus some writers 
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omit the ng sound in ktng^ vrhich has been inserted above. 
On the other hand, we have left out the sound of uh in 
7 dliat. With regard to this soitnd, it should be noticed that 
when the aspirate is sounded, as it is by Scotchmen and 
Irishmen, and as it ought to be by everybody, the aspirate 
comes before the w and not after it, and in this order the 
letters used to be written in Old Enghsh, hwat and not 
what If this IS regarded as a simple and not as a com- 
pound sound. It must be added to the list 

53 If we run over the letters of the alphabet, we 
shall see that some of them find no place m our classification 
The following letters are absent from the list — c, q, j, x 
Why IS this? 

The letter c is absent because it represents no sound 
m English not already represented by s, or sh Cat 
IS pronounced precisely as hat would be pronounced, city 
as stty^ speaal as speshal Thus the letter c is superfluous 

The letter q occurs only before 11 and, in combination 
with It, represents the sound of ^ + a compound, as in 
qiieat, or, more rarely, the simple sound of k, as in quay, 
cheque 

For a different reason we reject the other two letters 
They do not stand for simple or elementary sounds at 
all, but represent compounds So— 

j IS a combination of d+zh, '' 

^ »» » ?» k + s m excel, or g + z m exert 

Notice that not only can these sounds be represented 
by a combination of letters, but they ought to be represented 
thus For It is the business of the alphabet to furnish us 
with separate signs for simple sounds but not for 
compound sounds There is no more reason why we 
should have a shorthand symbol in one letter to express 
A+r than there is reason why the alphabet should supply 
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us ^vlth a shorthand symbol for and Such a symbol we do 
indeed possess in the form but we do not regard this 
symbol as a letter of the alphabet, and nobody but an 
Amencan humounst would employ it in spelling other words, 
writing ‘h&some’ for handsome and'‘underst&' for under- 
sta7id The hke criticism applies to the compound sound 
represented by j The objection may be raised that, if x is 
rejected because it can be represented by ii+r, we ought to 
get nd of /because it can be represented by / + >?:, and that we 
might spell fife, fhphe, just as we spell fihtlosofihy with a ph 
But the cases are quite different The sound of f is not a 
compound oi p + h It is a simple sound, and it is entitled 
to a separate letter It is the use of the ph for f which 
IS open to censure from the alphabetical stand point We 
use the ph because the words containing it come from 
the Greek, but if we spelt according to sound, the ph 
would disappear, and we should nnte filosojy instead of 
philosophy 

S4 The fallowing points connected with the subject of sounds in 
English desen e attention 

(i) Two mutes of unequal degrees of sharpness and flatness cannot 
be sounded ti^ethcr m the same syllable, or, if we employ the terms 
which ne saw reason to prefer, a sonant and a surd in juxtaposition 
cannot be pronounced m the same qrllable We may wnte them 
together, but to sound them both os they are tmtten is impossible It 
is important to notice this, because sonants and surds often are thus 
i^riUen together, when we form the plurals of nouns or the past tenses of 
a erbs The ordinary avay of making plurals is to add -s to the singular 
Now j is a surd mute Add r to a noun ending in a surd sound, eg 
pat, and the result can be pronounced as it is written, pats But add s 
to a noun ending m a sonant, sound, eg pad, and the result cannot be 
pronounced as it is written, pads What we do pronounce is padz, two 
sonants We naturally make the ending s gi\e way and turn it into z, 
instead of preserving the s and changing the lost letter of the word into 
/, as this latter course would alter the meaning of the noun If we try 
the experiment with other nouns ending in sonant letters, e g hog, slab, 
we shall And that it is bejond our power to keep the sound of the g or 
b and at the same time to give its proper sound to the final J’ We 
^niust say either hogz, slahz, or hoels, slaps The same principle is seen 
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at work in the past tense of verbs when an td is added to the present 
lake the word walk and add ed 4 is a surd sound, d is a sonant One 
or oilier of the sounds must give way, if wc pronounce tliero m the same 
syllable The d gives waj, otherwise tlie root itself would be changed, 
and wc pronounce the past tense as if it were written with a surd /, 
-valkt The same thing happens with such words ns slaf>, ktss, atjff, m 
which we wntc slapped^ ktssed, cufftdt but give these forms the sound of 
slapt, htsst, eufft 

(a) Our natural laziness induces us to sav e trouble in the pronuncia- 
tion of sounds Accordingly wc find — 

i That sounds which involve n good deal of cITort in their utter- 
ance tend to disappear from words Thus tf was formerly day was 
datgt godly wasgodlic Wc no longer sound Ihcf/i in light and similar 
words, though we continue to write it Many words which novv.bcgin 
with ay began in old English with a ^ 

Again, words have in many instances lost a syllable, sometimes at 
the lieginmng, sometimes m the middle, sometimes at the end If wc 
compare bishop with ep'seopal, we sec that the word has been shorn of Us 
initial e so diamond is adamant without tlic initial a bus is omnibus 
after a double decapitation Pals}’ is llic same as paialysts with the ra 
dropped out ptoxy is proeuraey in reduced circumstances Examples 
of the tendency to cut words down at the end occur in eab, which used 
to be cabnolet, m miss, which is a curlailcd form of mistress, and in 
consols, which represents consolidated stocls School slang supplies 
illustrations of the same process of abridgment in the words e^am for 
examination, trans and con for translation and construe 

11 But, curiously, letters have in some cases crept into words, 
apparently to render the pronunciation cosier If wc compare with the 
I-alin nuinems, ieiter, carnet a, the English number, tender, chamber, wc 
notice the insertion of a ^ or a It is supposed that to pronounce these 
words wath the b or d was found less trouble than to pronounce them 
without these strengthening letters. For the like reason wc have put 
an#, into/flwa^^rand made/<i«e//^rr, an in between the two syllables 
of«/^/ir^tf/if and made nightingale, an a between the two syllables of 
black moor and made blackamoor All such changes arc called euphonic, 
or are said to be made for the sake of euphony, t e owing to our desire 
to save ourselves effort in speech when wc can 

(3) Umlaut We sdmetimcs find that, when a syllable containing a 
short vowel is added to a word, there is a tendency to shorten the vowel 
of the original word into sometliing more nearly approaching conformity 
With the vowel of the ending Ihis process is called Umlaut Thus 
the addition of the suffix turns eat into 7 itUn, cock into chicken, thumb 
into thimble, fox into vixen, 

W E G. 


4 
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Questions 

I Siy whether the sounds corresponding to the following letters 
irc (1) sonant or surd, (e) mute or spirant, (3) labnl, dental, guttural, or 
palatal , — k, d, 2, /, th, m 

ST Winch of the following combinations cannot be pronounced as 
they are wntten? ^Tiy not? — lacks, tags, dogs, docks, staffs, staves. 
Sods, sols, slaps, slabs , jumped, ciased, crashed, robbed, stopped, Jlocktd, 
flagged 

3 Explain the nature of tlie changes which the following words 
exhibit when they are compared with the corresponding forms supplied 
by other languages, or by our own language at an earlier stage — 
'enough,^ Ger gtutig ‘I,’ Ger tch ‘lord,* O E klafotd ‘rain,’ 
Ger regin ‘way,’ Ger weg ‘morrow, Ger moigtn ‘warden’ and 
‘guardian’ ‘warrant’ and ‘guarantee’ ‘story’ and ‘history’ ‘spite’ 
and ‘despite’ ‘uncle,’ Lat avunculus ‘dropsy,’ Gk hydtops ‘miss’ 
and ‘mistress’ ‘petty,’ Fr petti ‘penl,’ Lat penculum ‘sexton’ 
and ‘sacristan’ ‘citiren,’ Fr citoyen ‘firth’ and ‘frith’ ‘long’ and 
’linger’ ‘old’ and ‘elder’ ‘vain’ and ‘vanity’ ‘cook’ and ‘kitchen’ 
‘thunder,’ Ger donner ‘city,’ Lat etvttas ‘pnest’ and ‘presbyter’ 
‘tremble* and ‘tremor’ ‘cinder,’ Lat ctueres ‘Birmingham’ and 
'Brummagem ’ 

4 How docs the accent of the followung words alTcct their mean 
mgi—ajffx, contest, frequent, august, torment, refust, compact, desert, 
conjure, collect, minute, invalid 

5 These words were formerly accented in the following way — 
bondage, advertisement, balcdny, mischievous, academy, contidry Mark 
the syllable on which the accent falls now W’hat tendency does the 
change indicate? What means have we of knowing that a word once 
bore a different accent from the accent which it bears now? 

6 Some letters are said to be superfluous Exemplify this wnth 
espect to some of the letters in the following sentence —‘The fox ran 
quickly near the city walls ’ 

7. Give words illustrating the various sounds represented by the 
etter a in English 

Classify the mute consonants mto labials, dentals, and gutturals, 
ind also into thin, middle, and aspirate 


4—2 
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[The follouing table contains the dassificaUon required 


- 

Surds 

Thin 

Sharp 

Had 

Sonants 

Middle 

hht 

Soil 

Aspirate 

Labials 

P 

h 

ph, hh 

Dentals 

t 

d 

tb, dh 

Gutturals 

k 

g 

kh, gh 


The student must observe tliat none of these ispirated mutes occur 
m Englisli The aspirated mule/A IS not the/ sound of it 
IS the /A of uphold The ih is not the sound Mhidi we have in thin it 
IS the sound which ue have in at home The hh is the Greek Xt not 
the sound of e/t in ehureh or loch The sounds of ph^ th, ch, as mc 
pronounce them are not Mutes at all they ire Spirants or Breaths 
See Abbott and Seeley’s En^tsh Lessoits, p 183 ] 

8 Distinguish the true from the false Diphthongs m the following 
words —patH, itotse, ueWt people, yoman, Build, turn, found, ^e, chan, 
rough 










CHAPTER VI 


Signs or Letters 

65 How may our 100,000 words or significant sounds 
be represented best in wnting? 

One way would be to have a different s3mibol or picture 
for e\ery word, after the fashion of the Chinese But con- 
sider how awkward and troublesome such a method of 
Tcpresenting our words would be Thmk of the burden on 
the memoiy of associating even five hundred words with as 
many distinct pictures To learn the meaning of five thou- 
sand such pictures would require years of study. Try to 
realise our difficulties if, instead of representing numbers by 
a combination of the digits o to 9 and by using the device 
of place, we employed a different symbol for every different 
number Our means of numeration would in this case 
be of a veiy imperfect character Now, although 100,000 
- distinct sounds may exist in English speech, these distinct 
sounds are formed by the combination of about forty simple 
or elementary sounds, and a corresponding number of sym- 
bols, or signs, or letters, combined together, will enable us 
to represent all our existing words and as many additional 
words as our language may hereafter receive. Suppose that 
the words gun, red, were represented by pictures, and that 
a person had never learnt these pictures, or having learnt 
them had foigotten their meaning, he would be at a loss to 
understand the sense of a passage in which they occurred 
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But when he has once learnt the meaning of the signs u, », 
r, 0, d, he can combine them so as to represent these 
words, or can interpret the words when he sees them in 
print, as rapidly as he can write down the sign for three- 
hundred and-twenty-seven, or recognise the meaning of 327, 
when he has once mastered the use of figures 

56 We saw in the preceding chapter that in pronounc- 
ing English words tve make use of rs distinct simple or 
elementary vowel sounds and of 20 simple or elementary 
consonantal sounds To these we added the two semi- 
vowel sounds and, out of respect for the opinions of other 
writers, five diphthongal blends, making a total of 42 
sounds for which we require 42 signs If we had a perfect 
alphabet, it would fulfil these two conditions 

1 Every simple or elementary sound would 
have a separate sign 

2. No such sound would have more than one 
sign 

And then, if we always used our perfect alphabet con- 
sistently and employed its proper sign for each of these 
sounds, ;t would be as easy a matter to spell a word when 
we had learnt our alphabet, as it is to write down a number 
when we have learnt the use of figures Such a system of 
spelling would be phonetic, that is, spelling according 
to the sound Our spelling is far from being phonetic 
The chief cause of this is the imperfect nature of our 
alphabet We saw that of the twenly-six letters which it 
contains, four are useless, c, j, y, and «, so our twenty si\ 
letters are reduced to twenty-two, by means of which we 
have to express forty-tivo simple sounds The alphabet is 
open to the twofold criticism that it is (x) Deficient, to 
the extent of nearly half the requisite number of letters, and 
(2) Redundant, in possessing four letters which are of no 
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The deficiency js best seen in the vowels, of which vie 
enumerated fifteen these are represented by five signs, so 
ten signs are lacking under this head Of the tn enty ele- 
mentary consonantal sounds, five are without corresponding 
separate signs, — r//, sh, tih, ih, ng. This brings up the 
deficiency to fifteen If signs are supplied for the five 
diphthongal sounds, the total number of new letters whiclr 
we should require amounts to twenty We saw that the 
available signs in our present alphabet arc twenty-two in 
number Add to these the twenty signs which are wanting, 
and we obtain a perfect alphabet of forty -tw'o letters with 
which to represent the forty-two simple sounds m oui 
language 

67 A phonetic system would be of immense Adiaulngc in saving 
the time which we spend during our early life in learning how to spell 
To master an alphabet of forty two letters would of course take longer 
than to master an alphabet of twenty -six letters But the alphabet once 
learnt, mistakes in spelling would be almost ns rare as mistakes are now 
in writing down numbers Spelling books and dictation would be 
almost unnecessary Ihis is what we should gam by adopting the 
system Tlic drawback to the introduction of the system would be 
this, that our printed books would be out of date To the gcncntion 
which had Icamt the new system, our existing literature would be un- 
intelligible until It was reprinted according to the reformed mctliod 
This disadvantage would not howoivcr be very serious AH the books 
which are worth reading by the ordinary man might be pnntcd in the 
revised version at a small cost, and the student who used our present 
libraries of English works for purposes of research would soon over- 
come the diflTicuItics of our present spelling well enough to read existing 
books 

But Uie system stands no chance of being adopted because of 
two obstacles in the way- (i) People who have learnt our present 
mode of spelling wall never consent to begin reading over again with 
a new ABC at middle age And (ii) a uniform pronunciation must 
be adopted tliroughoul the country before a phonetic system can be 
introdiiecd If a Lancashire man reverses the vowel sounds in put 
and hitler and spells phonetically, the words put and lutiler would be 
wntlen with their vowels reversed in the north and in the sotilh of 
England On the otliei hand, if these words art written in the same 
way throughout the country while the pronunciation varies in dilTcrent 
parts, the spelling is no longer phonetic 
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It 15 sometimes urged as an objection agamtit a phonetic mode of 
spelling, that the etymology, or denvation, of many words would be 
obscured by its adoption , that the word c^ty^ for example, if spelt ntt, 
would fail to suggest to our minds the Latin avitas and its tram of 
ennobling associations But this line of objection seems a little m 
sincere and pedantic. To the student of English, reflexion and 
research would reveal the meaning of the word however it might be 
spelt, and as for the ordinary man, we may be quite sure that when he 
goes up to town in his omnibus he is thinking of the Oly in quite other 
connexions than its ennobling associations wnth the Latin etvttas It 
IS urged again that a phonetic system w'ould obscure words pro- 
nounced alike but written differently, such os chord, cord, pear, 
pair, pare, hair, hare, and so on But this seems a somewhat 
childish objection Box and post have various meanings, but the 
context shows us which is the right one, and if we can understand 
a man who uses the word hare in conversation, without his stopping 
to explain that he means an animal, no one but a person of pains 
taking stupidity would find any ambiguity in the word when he met 
with It in print 

58 As our alphabet is defective to the extent of twenty 
out of the forty-two letters -which it ought to contain, extra 
duty has to be performed by some of the twenty-two 
available letters Thus to show that a vowel is long or 
short, various devices are employed, which are called ortho- 
graphical expedimts 

We show that a vowel is long — 

I, by adding a mute e at the end of the word , as gate, rote, site 

a, by inserting an a after the vowel, as neat, coat 

3, by doubling the vowel, os feed, cool 

The three processes are illustrate by the words mete, meat, meet 

We show that a vowel is short by doubling the consonant which 
follows it, as dinner, getting, rotten 

59 The deficiencies of the alphabet would inevitably 
mahe our spelling irregular and unscientific, but inconsistency 
runs not in our orthography to an extent which is really 
impressive We may illustrate this in two ways by showing 

(1) how the same sound is represented by a variety of 
letters 

( 2 ) how the same letter or combination of letters stands 
for a variety of sounds 
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As »mples of (i), let us like the sound of a in faU Other ways 
of representing this sound readily suggest themselves —laid, ran, ay, 
pry, ga /gt, gao], hrwk, e// 

Other wajs of representing the sound of o in no —coed, xoXe, sawl, 
toe, jr^mm, otjk, th^ /fh, %trto, soro 

The sound of e in mo — ^brat, bort, mrtr, rclirf, deceit, ky, quay, 
machine, praple 

The consonants nflford feuer cximplcs of these eccentncitics, but 
thi^ afford some 

I hey sound in /r// is expressed nlso in /Ailoso//;\ , qui^j laugi^ 

Tlie Jt sound in /i/ appears in rat, bar/, a/nj, irAe 
The f in an is represented in nndcr.rrent, rr/ism 
In illnstrabon of (3), ive aill take cximplcs of single letters, vouel 
and consonant, and of combinations of letters, the sounds of nhich are 
not uniform 

Tiic letter a illustrates the lanct) of uses toahich a single sign maj 
be put It stands for six different sounds of a, in fat, fate, father, fall, 
fare, uant, and is used in many words where it is not pronounced at 
all, rg It shows tint theprcccdingiowrcl is long in b(<at, mrat, it has 
the sound of o in what, and of 0 in many 

As cximplcs from the consonints, take s, which is sonint in praire, 
surd in sing, stands for zi in mcanircifor sA in manrion, and is silent in 
ijle or lule 

The letter g has one sound mgum, another in gem, followed by A 
Its sound IS sometimes that of y as in laugA, ind sometimes it is 
not sounded at all, as in thouf^ 

Some combinations of letters arc very uncertain in their pronuncia- 
tion oi/fA IS a good instance of this TbotigA, thra/rgvi, rj>ngh, rough, 
^otigh, by no means exhaust the list of various sounds 

Of the English alphabet we may therefore say that it is 
(i) Defective, (2) Redundant, and (3) Inconsistent. 

60 Why IS English spelling so difficult ? 

I. Because tlie alphabet is defective, and its defici- 
encies are supplied by different devices in different words 
2 Because our spelling has been pretty well fixed for 
nearly three hundred years, since the translation of the 
Bible in James I reign supplied a standard of orthography 
throughout the country, whilst the pronunciation has 
probably changed largely in the interval 

3. Because our words have come to us from 
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many sources, and we have kept the spelling which they 
had in the languages from which we took them but have 
given the words an English pronunciation Thus we spell 
aty with a c, not with an s, because it conies from avttas, 
j>/;ilosoj>^y with a ph and not with an r/iemistry with a ch 
and not with a k, because of their Greek origin , victuals has 
a c because of the Latin vtaus, from vtvo , dou^t has a b 
because of the Latin dubtto syntax from the Greek would 
be obscured in the guise of stniaks, and phlegm would be 
changed from its original beyond recognition if we wrote 
It flem 

61 Where did our English alphabet come 
from, and how did we get it? 

Our alphabet came from the Latin alphabet, the Latin 
from the Greek, and the Greek from the Phoenician 
During the Roman occupation of Britam, the Bntons 
picked up the Latin alphabet, and the English learnt it 
from the Britons Before their migration to this country 
the English had an alphabet which was in use among 
the Teutonic tribes, called Rwitc Inscnptions containing 
these runes still exist on stones and crosses in Nonvay and 
Sweden, in the north of England and in parts of Scotland 
When the Enghsh settlers adopted the Roman alphabet 
they preserved two of their own runes, the letters called 
wen and thotn Wen or w was wntten p, thor7i or ih 
and dh was wntten }> and afterwards B The letters w 
and t/i took their place after the Norman Conquest The 
word the would in Old English characters be written Ji® 
Hence has arisen the notion that in Old English it uas 
written y or ye and so pronounced People who devise 
programmes for fancy fairs, in what they conceive to be the 
Early English style, have the idea that the frequent use of 
y for the and the addition of an e at the end of every word 
which ends in a consonant will convert 19 th century Eng- 
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hsh into 9th century English But this is a mistake Our 
forefathers said tJie as we say it, though they wrote it with 
a single sign for the ///, and correctly so, for the sound 
IS a simple one 

The letter j was originally used merely as a different 
form of 1, an 1 with a tail to it The sounds which we 
now represent by i and 3 were not distinguished by symbol 
till the T7th century Rather earlier than this, a distinction 
was made in the use of the letters u and v so that they re- 
presented respectively vowel and consonant 

The word alphabet comes from the names of the first 
two letters of the Greek alphabet, alpha^ beta 

62 This seems to be a suitable point at which to give 
an answer to the question, — When are Capital letters 
to be used ? 

X At the beginning of every sentence 

2 At the beginning of every line in poetry 

3 At the beginning of quoted passages e g He said, 
“ Let us go and see ” 

4 For Proper names 

5 For the various names of God 

6 For titles of office and officials — Secretaryship of 
the Treasury, Lord Chancellor but capitals are often dis- 
pensed with in these cases 

7 For the pronoun I 

S For the interjection O 


"Questions 

r What IS meant by Orthography? Point out any orthographical 
irregularities m the spelling of convejf, tnvngh, proceed, pfecede, 
sovereign, before, therefore 

[To sho^^ the inconsistency of spiflling convey, iitvetgh, as we do, 
give thtir derivation They come from w/w How then cm the ^ have 
an) business in tnvetgh ^ Again, froteed and pi ecede contain the Latin 
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cedo TVIiy should this be differently represented in the two words? 
Sovereign has been spelt thus owing to a mistaken idea that it comes 
from reign It should be sovran Therrfore should be therefor ] 

a Give examples of the different pronunciation of these letters — 
», xe, it, eh 

3 In what other ways do we represent the sounds of an in haul, 
o in fond, g in ginger, x in Xenophon, sc in science 

4 Mention words m which the following letters are untten but 
not sounded — p, h, gh, t, ’ 
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Etymology. 

63 A language is a collection of articulate and 
significant sounds. If we listen to a baby, we find that 
his utterances consist of such sounds as ul-ul-vl, ga-ga, 
nm-um, sounds which are merely noises, like the barking of a 
dog or the crowing of a cock Significance, or meaning, 
they may indeed have, and the observant mother or nurse 
may understand that one noise is made when the baby wants 
his bottle and that another expresses his happiness when he 
has got It But to persons outside the family drcle these 
cues convey no more meaning than the cries of the farm- 
yard Articulate they certainly are not When the baby 
says *pa,’ *ma,’ we remark with truth that he is beginning 
to talk quite nicely. Talk, speech, words, — these terms 
point to sounds which are significant and articulate, and 
such sounds m English form the subject-matter with which 
we have to deal in English grammar In our daily lives 
we commonly use words in connexion with other words to 
form sentences, but we can consider them by themselves, 
though we do not use them by themselves The part of 
grammar which treats of words taken separately is called 
Etymology the part winch treats of words as forming 
portions of a sentence is caUed Syntax In dealing 
vnth Etymology we shall often find it useful to cross the 
confines of Syntax 
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64. Etymology deals with the classification of 
words, their derivation, and inflexion 

There are various ways of classifying words 
In the dictionary we arrange them in alphabetical order, 
in the spelling book ive arrange them according to their 
number of syllables Now as language is employed by 
us for the expression of our thoughts, and our thoughts 
aie usually expressed in sentences, for the purposes of 
grammar we shall group the words of the language in 
classes according to their different functions in 
the sentences which \ve form with them to express our 
meaning By ‘different functions’ we mean the special 
i>ork accomplished by different kinds of words The 
function of a pump is to raise water, of a balance to 
weigh things , of a noun to serve as a name of things , 
of a verb to make assertions about thmgs Small differ- 
ences of function may be neglected in the classification 
of words, (just as we classify a machine as a pump, whether 
It IS a force-pump or a common-pump), but we cannot use- 
fully reduce the number of classes of words in grammar 
below eight, and these eight different classes we call the 
Parts of Speech 

65 The Parts of Speech are the classes into 
which the words of a language fall, when they 
are arranged according to their separate functions 

in a sentence 

' 

The following sentence contains eight words, and the part played by 
every one of tlie eight is different 

“Ohr and was he in good health yesterday?” 

Oh IS an interjection, a sound expressing sudden feeling We could 
omit it from the sentence without disturbing the construction as the 
derivation of the name impliesi it is something ‘ thrown in * 

Andis a conjunction it joins on the words which follow it to the 
previous sentence 

Was is a verb 
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lie IS a pionoun 

/« IS a preposition showing that the noun health stands in 1 certain 
relation to the rest of the sentence 

Good vs an adjectne hnuting or restricting the meaning of llic^word 
health 

Health is a noun 

Yestaday is an adverb limiting the application of the verb as regards 
time 

66 In parsing a word, our first business is to refer it 
to Its proper class among these parts of speech 1 he form 
of the word is seldom of help to us in English tvhen tve 
are thus engaged It is often necessary to look to the 
context before we can decide in any particular case to 
what class the word belongs 

Thus in the sentence ‘The after growth was considerable,’ after is 
an adjcctnc m ^ After me, the deluge,’ it is a preposition in ‘Jill 
came tumbling it is an adverb m ‘He called after you left,’ it 
haslhc force of a conjunction So again the word stone has various 
functions m different sentences In 'Stone him to death,’ it is a verb 
in ‘He threw z stone,' it is a noun in ‘This is a stone fence,’ it is an 
adjective Once more, the word hut serves in manj capacities In 
* Many are called, but few are chosen,’ it is a conjunction in *£ul few 
are chosen,* where but signifies ‘only,’ it is an advcib* in ‘All John 
were drowned,’ where bt/t signifies ‘except,’ it is a preposition in 
‘There as no one but thinks you mad,’ but does the work of a relative 
pronoun wath a negative attached, ' Ihcrc is no one who does not think 
you mad ’ 

67 Attempts have been made to reduce these eight 
parts of speech to a smaller number of groups Thus 
w'ords have been arranged in the following four divisions 


1 Names of Things H 

u Expressing Attribuies 14 

- (5 

111 Expressmg Relations 


Nouns 

Personal Pronouns 
Adjectives 
Verbs 
Adverbs 

Conjunctions, between sentences 
Prepositions, between things 


IV Expressmg Sudden Eeelings, 8 Inteijections 

At our present stage there would be no advantage in 
discussing this or any similar scheme in detail From the 
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purely grammatical point of view, it is more important to 
notice that some of the parts of speech are inflected 
and others are not 

68 Inflexion is a change m the form of a word- 
to mark a change in its meaning Thus -s in fathers 
denotes that we are speaking of more than one fattier it is 
a sign of the plural So -ed in walked denotes that the action 
occurred formerly it is a sign of the past tense. Again, -er 
in taller denotes the presence of a quality in a greater 
degree than is implied by tall it is a sign of companson 
Again, -ess in authoiess denotes that the person to whom 
the name is applied is a female it is a sign of gender All 
these modifications of form, — s, ed, er, ess, — are in- 
flexions Sometimes we have inflexion without the 
addition of an3rthing to the word at all Man makes 
Its plural men, goose makes geese, drink makes its past tense 
drank, fall makes fell, by inflexion. There is change of 
form though nothing has been added Now appl)ang the 
possibility of inflexion as a principle of division to the 
parts of speech, we shall find that the ti\o groups are 
composed thus 

Inflexional Non Inflexional 

1 Nouns 5 Prepositions 

2 Adjectives 6 Conjunctions 

3 Pronouns 7 Interjections 

4 Verbs 

Of adverbs, some are inflected to mark companson and 
others are not The same remark is true to a smaller 
extent of adjectives, but our classification is m the mam 
correct 

69 The English language has but few in- 
flexions A Roman could say laflidt, lafltde we have to 
use prepositions and say to a stone, by a stone A Rbman 
could say amavtssd, amatenlur we must employ pronouns 
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and auxiliary a erbs, and say he would have loved, they would 
be loved In Old English there ivas a fair supply of in- 
flexions, but these irere in great measure destroyed by the 
fusion of Norman and Englishman The Norman conqueror 
had to learn our locabulary, but use our grammatical 
forms he would not We pointed out m an earlier chapter 
that, though our English vocabulary contains turicc as many 
Latin words as native words, we use four or fue of the 
latter for one of the former m otir everyday speech, since 
the words which necessarily occur m every sentence, such as 
pronouns, conjunctions, and auxiliary' verbs, are exclusively 
of English ongin And we said that we were justified 
therefore in describing our language as an English and 
not as a Romance language. We now see that there is a 
furtlier justification for so describing it in the fact that 
nearly all of the surviving inflexions, which constitute an 
important part of the grammar of our language, are of 
English ongin 

A language like ours which has but few' inflexions is 
sometimes called analytic A language hke Latin which 
has many inflexions is called synthetic 'I he distmction 
is an important one, but the terms inflexional and non- 
inflexional would express it equally well and convey the 
proper meanmg to our minds at once. 

70 The sum-total of the inflexions which the 
words in a language undergo constitutes its Ac- 
cidence. Accidence is thus narrower in its meaning than 
Ety mology Accidence, (from Latin acetdere, 'to happen’), 
compnses the changes of form which happen to words 
Etymology deals with these changes of form and also 
with the classification and derivation of words Eng- 
lish grammar has but little acadence, because its inflexions 
are few, but there is much to be said on the subject of 
Its ety'mology 
w t G 


5 
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The sum-total of the inflexions marking num- 
ber and case of a noun or pronoun is called its 
Declension. 

The sum-total of the inflexions of a verb is 
called Us Conjugation 

71 Before leaving the subject of inflexion, let us 
note the principal consequences of the loss of our 
inflexions in English. 

(1) We employ prepositions in place of case- 
endings, and auxiliaries instead of inflexions in verbs 

(2) The order of words in a sentence admits of \ery 
little vanety in modem English Brutus ocetdtt Caesarem 
could be arranged in six ways Brutus ktlled Caesar can be 
arranged in only one Why? Because to a Homan the 
form of the ending would show that Brutus was the subject 
and Caesatem the object^ whether either word stood firet; 
second, or third, in the sentence Thus for purposes of 
emphasis a Roman was able to vary the order of his words 
With us the place of subject and object is fixed 

(3) There is nothing in the form of our words 
to show whether they are one part of speech rather 
than another Hence one part of speech is often used 
for another We can turn a noun into an adjective and talk 
of an ‘ iron bar,’ or into a verb and say 'Iron the clothes ’ 
We can make adjectives into nouns and speak of our equals, 
or betters, or inferiors We can manufacture adverbs out of 
other parts of speech and say 'Crack went the whip,' *I am 
going kome^ ' He came safe’ ' He is not a bit surpnsed ’ 
We also find such expressions as 'But me no huts’ 'Unde 
me no uncles’ signifying ‘ Don’t say but to me,’ ‘ Don’t call 
me uncle * The sense indeed is plain, but such forms would 
be impossible in a synthetic or inflexional language like 
Latin 
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Questions 


I What parts of speech are the words in italics in the followng 
phrases or sentences? 

Deck the room — Clear the deck — h deck cabin 

He was off side — He was thrown off—^e^ was thrown ^^his horse 

He keeps a horse — He gave a horse laugh — To hoise the regiment 

1 walked past —1 walked /aj? the gate — forget the peu/ — I forget 
the pasi follies 

Get up s/eam — Sieam up the nver — s/eam tram 

2 What parts of speech may each of the following words be? — 
round, close, equal Wnte one short sentence to illustrate each use of 
them 

3 Wliat IS an inflexional language? 

What parts of speech may be milected m English? Illustrate your 
answer by examples 

4 Write down in a column all the parts of speech Underline the 
two •nliich you consider most important, and doubly underline the tivo 
which you consider least important, giving reasons m each case for 
your opinion 

5 Form a sentence containing at least six different parts of speech, 
and pomt out in it one example of each 



CHAPTER VIII 
Nouns 

72 A noun is the name of anything. 

The word noun is denved from the Latin nomm, which 
means 'a name’ No sentence can be formed without a 
noun, or something equivalent to a noun, expressed or 
implied, and a verb, also expressed or imphed * Birds 
fly,’ ‘Politicians wrangled,’ are examples of the simplest 
form of sentence Each contams a noun which indicates 
the thing about which the statement is made, and a verb by 
means of which we make the statement The word verb 
IS denved from the Latin verbum, ‘a word,’ — the word 
without which the sentence would collapse But to discuss 
whether noun or verb is the more essential to a sentence 
seems as useless as it would be to inquire which of the 
two blades in a pair of scissors does more of the cutting 
Sometimes, no doubt, it looks as if we could have a sentence 
ivithout a noun or wthout a verb When I say ‘Go,’ the 
sense is clear But the noun, or rather its substitute the 
pronoun, is understood, and m giving an analysis of the 
sentence we should supply it and say that the subject is You 
and the predicate go And in older English it was often so 
supplied, and people said ‘Go diou.’ Again, if I ask ‘Who 
told you this?’ and you answer ‘Jones,’ the verb is under- 
stood, and the 'full expression would be ‘Jones told me 
this,’ or ‘Jones did’ Thus these forms of expression 'are 
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only apparently e\cepbons to tlic statement that every 
sentence contains noun and verb. They are ellip- 
tical expressions, a word is omitted which is required to 
complete the grammatical structure of the sentence, but 
though omitted it is understood 

78 The definition of a noun suggests a few rcmarlvS 

I Guard against the not uncommon blunder of confusing the noun 
and the thing The noun is the name of the thing The paper on 
which this book is printed is a thing, not a noun the word faper is a* 
noun 

4 Bear in mind that the word ‘thing* is here used to denote ill 
objects of thought, whether these objeets of thought be things with life 
or without It, material or immaterial, real or imaginirj' In the lan- 
guTge of our definiuon, cieiy object that we can think about, whether J 
it ha\c an existence or not, is a thing, and the name of such a thing is a ( 
noun Ctarlis, negia, Rente, ettj, angel, ghost, dragon, foint, zero, 
infinity, nothng, arc nouns, for they arc names of objects of thought, 
rrf of tilings about which we can think 

3 The objection maj bt raised, — Arc not some of the pronouns 
names of things too? If so, why should we place them in a separate 
class? If Broivn sajs ‘I broke the window,’ is not I the name of the 
thing about which the assertion is made, just ns much as Broxon or the 
bty IS, when we saj ‘Brown broke the window,’ or 'Tlic boj broke the 
window’? And in this criticism there is some force But these pro- 
nouns differ in so important a characteristic from the words which arc 
commonly called nouns, that the} desene to rank ns a separate part of 
speech, although, as their name implies, the} are used instead of nouns 
For when we £a) *lhe bo) broke Uie window,’ the term boy brings up 
to our minds a certain uniform conception, we know what we mean by 
a ‘boy ’ But if Brown says ‘/ broke the window,’ and Brown’s com- 
panion Smith says ’/ jogged his elbow,’ and the master says ‘/shall 
male you pay for it between you,’ /changes its meaning in the mouth 
of each speaker When Brown and Smith arc talking together, Broivn 
calls himself / and Smith yw, while Smith calls Brown>a« and himself 
/ But Browai and Smith arc always boys, and the master is always a 
nittstet, no matter who it is that uses the words 

4 This further criticism maybe made on the definition, that adjec- 
tives arc, at any rate sometimes, names of tilings, that black k the name 
of all black objects, -horses, ink, marble, etc —round the name of all 
round objects, — the moon, a cricket ball, a wheel, a watch glass, etc , 

'o that \^hen I say moon is roandy’ roumi is a name of the moon 

To this objection the answer may be given that m such cases the 
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adjective qualifies a noun winch is understood When I say *Thc 
moon IS round/ I mean ‘The moon is a round moon’ or *a round 
thing ’ Moreover it is onl) when the adjective is used as a part of the 
predicate that this ellipsis of the noon is possible As the subject of a 
sentence the adjective cannot stand alone I cannot say * Round rotates 
on Its axis,* but must say ‘A ronn j object rotates on its axis ’ In any 
case It IS the noun whi^ is Uic name of the thing the adjective marhs 
merely a quality of the thing 

74 Different classes of nouns. — Common and 
Proper. 

Compare the words rtver and Henry, ^^^lat important 
diflercnce is there between them? Not this, as is some- 
times said, that rtver can be applied to an indefinite number 
of objects and Henry to onlj? one, for Henry can be applied 
to an indefinite number of objects also eight Heni^'s sat 
on the throne of England The difference lies in the fact 
that, when we use the word revet ^ it has for us a ce rtain 
uniform ^sense Tlie word suggestsHto’^ouT^ minds the 
concepUon of flowing water, banlws, source, outfall, and so 
forth If we found a piece of vrater in a park and were 
inchned at first sight to call it a nver, but afterwards dis- 
corered that it contained neither inlet nor outlet and that 
we could walk all round it, we should say 'This is not a 
river, this is a lake ’ The word rtver has a meaning, and 
Its meaning does not suit a stagnant sheet of water Sut a 
person called ‘Henry’ might equally well have been called 
‘John,’ for the name ‘Heniy’ has no meaning We say 
that the Thames is a ‘ river,’ because it has certain qualities 
which the word nver suggests to our minds But ‘ Henry’ 
IS merely a mark, arbitrarily set upon a person to dis- 
tinguish him from other people. Any other mark would 
have done just as well And for one reason or another 
such marks or names are often changed Thus, Sir Kobert 
Walpole became Earl of Orford Dunng the greater part 
of his life he was known by the mark Walpole for the last 
few years he was knowm by die mark Otfotd Walpole 
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and Orfotd^xQ. names without meaning, so if we once 
know to whom they are to be attached as marks, it makes 
no difference which name we choose for the purpose. If 
a football club changes its colours, the team is indicated 
by a new mark. When Walpole became Orford he was 
indicated by a new mark But if we called a river an 
‘elephant’ or a ‘bedstead,’ we should talk nonsense, because 
these words are not merely marks but contain meanings, 
and their meanings in no wise correspond with the qualities 
presented by a nver Once upon a time, no doubt, people’s 
names had a meaning and were bestowed upon them 
because people possessed certain qualities The onginal 
Redhead may have got his name from the colour of his 
hair, the original Tomson from the circumstance that he 
was the son of Tom. But Redhead’s posterity perpetuate 
the name, though they may be black-haired boys or bald- 
headed men, and a Tomson of to day may have taken the 
name to enable him to receive a legacy, though his name 
was formerly Robinson This important distmction is ex- 
pressed in grammar by the words Common and Proper 
A common noun is applied to a number of things because 
they are alike, or possess some quality in common, whereas 
a proper noun, though it may be applied to several objects, 
IS not applied to these objects because they are alike or 
possess any quality in common 

I There are some nouns which contain a meaning but 
rare applicable to only one thing Such nouns we call 
iSmgular In the mouth of a Christian or of a Jew, the 
name Gffd is a Singular noun, for Christians and Jews 
recognise only one God Whiteness is a Singular name, for 
although the quality which we call ‘whiteness* is found in 
many objects, the quality is one and the same Several 
nouns present the peculiarity of being sometimes Singular 
and sometimes Common If I say ‘Space is infinite,’ 
‘Time flies,' the nouns are Singular if I say ‘ This space is 
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larger than that,’ ‘I have seen him several times,’ they are 
Common 

The reader will perceive on reflexion that Proper names 
are really a special class of Singular names Wlien we 
make use of a Proper name, we apply it to some particular 
individual only But Singular nouns with a meaning are 
few and hard to find in -any language, whilst meaningless 
Smgular nouns are many, and they meet us at every turn 
Hence it is that, in a classification of Nouns for the purposes 
of Grammar, we usually distinguish between Common and 
Proper nouns, and not between Common and Singular 
nouns, of which latter kind Proper nouns are a sub-class 

We may define these three classes of nouns thus 

A Common Noun is one which can be applied 
to an indefinite number of things in the same 
sense 

A Singular Notm is one which cannot be ap- 
plied to more than one thing in the same sense 

A Proper Noun is a singular name assigned 
to an individual as a mere distinguishing mark 

75 We may notice that (i) Proper Nouns are some- 
times used as Common Nouns, and (a) Common 
nouns are sometimes, used as Singular nouns, that 
IS, as names possessing a meaning, but applicable to only 
one individual 

(i) Proper nouns become common in two ways 
sj («) When they indicate a class resembling the 
individual denoted by the proper name *A village 
Hampden’ means a vUlage patriot of an ill tempered 
woman we may say ‘She is a regular Xanthippe ’ we may 
speak of promising young cricketers as * youthful Graces ’ 
When parsing words thus employed, describe them as 
■,*proper nouns used as if common Note however that when 
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we speak of ‘the Brows’ or ‘the Smiths,’ meaning all 
the people called ‘Brown* or ‘Smith,’ without implying 
that they have any common quality besides the possession 
of the same name, these words, though plural, are still 
proper But if we mean by ‘ the Marlboroughs and Wel- 
lingtons ’ not the people called Marlborough and Wellington, 
but great soldiers like Marlborough and Wellington, the 
proper nouns have passed mto common nouns 
/ {b) Proper nouns become common also when 
things are named after the persons or places which 
bear these names Ailas^ boycott, macadam, phaeton, 
brougham, come from names of persons, cypress, guinea, 
worsted, landau, from names of places’ 

( 2 ) On the other hand a Common noun may be 
used with such qualifymg epithets as to become Singular 
‘The last of the Tudors,’ ‘the present Lord Chancellor,’ 
‘the highest mountain of Europe,’ are compound names 
which can be used correctly of only one object And even 
without the quahfying words we sometimes interpret the 
meaning of common nouns in a restncted sense A child 
who says ‘ Father told me to do this,’ narrows the meaning 
of ‘ father ’ and uses the noun as if it were a singular noun 
Similarly, by ‘the Queen’ we sigmfy Victona, by ‘the 
Prince,’ the Pnnce of Wales These words are like Proper 
nouns in this respect, that they can be applied to only one 
individual in the same sense they are unlike them in this 
respect, that they have a meaning, while 'Victoria and Albert 
Edward have none 


76 Names of Materials Nouns denoting certain 
matenals, eg mud, zinc, gold, nee, arsenic, are never found 

^ Interesting lists tif words derived from names of persons and places 
are given in Meiklejohn’s JLngltsh Ijingttage, pp 138 — 144 , and in 
Hewitt’s Manual of Our Mother Tingue, pp 347 — 337, 
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m the plural others of precisely similar character occur m 
the plural, but always in some special sense Men means 
more than one man, but tins does not mean more than 
a certain quantity of tin, nor sugars more than a certain 
quantity of sugar. Tkns means cases made of tin , coders 
means coins made of copper, tions, fetters made of iron, 
slates, tiles made of slate , sugars, teas, calicoes, wines, mean 
different sorts or varieties of these commodities, and in 
these plural forms the nouns are common nouns 

77 A Collective Noun is one which denotes 
a number of things regarded as forming a whole. 
Such nouns as mob, legunent, flock, congregation, are col- 
lective Both plurals and collectives denote a number of 
things boys, cricketas, soldiers, sailois, are plurals But 
\ collectives denote a number of things taken in the 
\ aggregate and viewed as forming a single group, school, 
team, army, crew, are collectives Collective nouns are 
mostly common there are several schools, teams, armies, 
crews Sometimes however we use them in a restricted 
sense as applicable to only one object Thus, if I say 
-‘The Queen opened Parliament,’ the common collective 
noun patliament has its apphcation narrowed down to one 
assembly, just as the common noun queen has its application 
narrowed down to one person 

I Collective nouns are also called Nouns of Multi- 
I tude, and in using them we sometimes think of the in- 
J dividuals included in the group rather than of the group 
I as a whole Hence these nouns are found with either 
singular or plural predicates We may say ‘Parliament 
was unanimous,’ if the thought uppermost in our minds is 
the assembly as a whole, but we may say ‘ Parliament were 
all sixes and sevens,’ if we are thinking of the assembly as 
■ vided mto different parties 
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78 Abstract and Concrete Nouns. 

Consider the qualities of the boy sitting opposite. You 
say he is handsome or plaiUi clever or stupid, industrious or 
lazy, thin or fat, tall or short, and so on To these qualities 
we give names and speak of the handsomeness or plainness, 
cleverness or stupidity, etc , of the boy Not that the quali- 
ties can actually exist apart from the boy, or from some 
other subject which possesses them We cannot separate 
the boy’s stupidity or fatness and say ‘There is the boy, 
and here I have got his stupidity * But though the quali- 
ties have no separate and independent existence, 
we can consider them separately We can abstract 
our thoughts from the boy’s other quahties and can think 
and speak of his stupidity , and then, abstracting our atten- 
tion from the other points of interest which he presents, we 
can think and speak of his fatness The names of the 
qualities which we isolate from the rest by this process of 
ibstraction are called Abstract Nouns the names of 
the things which possess the quahties are called Concrete 
Nouns 

A Concrete Noun is the name of a thing re- 
garded as possessing attributes. 

An Abstract Noun is the name of an attribute 
ar quality of a thing. 

For many quahties or attributes no abstract names exist 
[f a boy IS brown-haired or first man out of the eleven, he 
aas the quahties of brown-hairedness and of first-man-out- 
af-the-elevenness , but when there is seldom occasion to 
speak of quahties, such qualities have not received names, 
especially if the names would be long and awkward We 
ean speak of squareness and redness y not of oblongness zxA 
vertntltonness 

79 Many nouns are abstract in one sense 
and concrete in another When we say ‘ His industry 
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IS remarkable,’ the word industry is abstract , it denotes a 
quality or attribute But when we say ‘ The cotton industry 
IS earned on in the north,’ industry is concrete We can 
use It in this latter sense m the plural and speak of 'the 
cotton and iron industries’ Now an abstract noun while 
It remains abstract cannot be used in the plural It seems, 
no doubt, as if it could be so used sometimes Thus the 
Prayer-Book has the expression ‘negligences and ignor- 
ances ’ But these plurals signify acts or instances of 
negligence and ignorance, and the words have become con- 
crete If we say ‘ Beauty is a perishable gift,’ beauty is an 
abstract noun, if we say ‘The baby is a little beauty,’ it is 
concrete Length is abstract when we speak of 'the length 
of the course,’ it is concrete when we say that ‘Oxford 
won by two lengths ’ 

l/so Modes of formation of Abstract Nouns 

(0) Most abstract nouns are formed from adjectives by 
adding -ness, as goodness from good some are formed by 
adding -th, as tru//i, slo//;, from true, slow these forms are 
of English origin Latin abstract terminations are seen in 
-ty or -tty, as hones(y, stupidi/y, and in -ce, as justi», tem- 
perance 

{b) Some are formed from verbs by adding -ton, as 
possess(0;i, instruction 

(c) Some from nouns, as 'pstssXJiood, bondage, setfdont, 
fnends/ity, hatred, slavery 


Questions 

I Take these names and say of each whether it is Proper, Singular, 
Common, Collective, Abstract, Concrete — island, i>omerset Hotue, hope, 
a Nero, fleet, the last Chancellor of the Exchequer, truth, universe, chloro- 
form, friendship, nobility Give the reason for your answer in each 
case 
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3 State wbat nouns 'n e get from the following names (a) of persons 
—Augtutus Caesar, Cqpfam B(^eo/f, Eftettnts, Dr GuilloUn, James JI, 
(Lat Jacobus), Colonel Negus, Pkthp of Macedon, Simon Magus, 
Duns Scotus {i) of places — Bayonne, Caltait, Canterbury, Damascus, 
Milan, Spam 

3 The following nouns are names of materials, but they can be 
used in the plural When so used, what meanings do they bear? — 
paper, tea, slot e, wood, sand, salt 

/'^4 What is a noun? Is the paper on which you are writing a 
noun? Shew that the second part of your answer is consistent with 
your defimtion 

5 Give examples of collective nouns and of names of materials 
When are collective nouns treated as singular, and when as plural? 
Do names of materials ever admit of a plur^? 

6 Correct — ‘We must be careful of our healths * 

! 7 Assign eaeh of the nouns m italics m the followmg sentences to 
^ts proper class Give reasons for your answers. 

(fl) The Terror sailed yesterday 

(i) The nobility opposed the Crown 

(r) At the noise of the thunder she lost courage 

8 Define Abstract Noun, and give the derivation of the term 
abstract Form an Abstract Noun from (i) an Adjective, (a) a Verb, 
(3) a Common Noun. 
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Inflexion of Nouns — I Gender. 

81 Nouns are inflected, that is to say, they undergo 
a change of form, to indicate Gender, Number, and 
Case In English however these distinctions are often 
made without any inflexion 

82 Sex IS a natural distinction whidi we find 
existing in the sentient creatures around us, they are 
male or female Gender is a grammatical distinction 
which we malce in words, corresponding, in English, to 
the natural distinction m the sentient creatures Words 
are masculine or feminine according as the objects to 
which they are applied are male or female The names 
of the things around us which are ivithout sex,— and such 
names form by far the largest portion of the nouns in our 
vocabulary, — are said to be of neuter gender, r e of neither 
masculine nor feminine gender Some nouns are used to 
denote objects of either sex, such as parent, sovereign 
painter, attendant These nouns are said to be of common 
gender 

83 Comparing gender in English with gender as we 
see it in Latin or German, we note these points of 
difference 

I In English, gender corresponds with sex 
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Males are denoted by masculine nouns, females by feminine 
nouns, inanimate things by neuter nouns In Latin or 
German, inanimate things are often denoted by masculine 
or feminine nouns Hons the Latm for ‘ mountain is 
mascuhne, res, ‘a thing,’ is feminine, antmal, ‘an animal,’ 
IS neuter In German Loffd, *a spoon,’ is masculme. 
Gabel, ‘a fork,’ js feminine, Messa, *a knife,’ is neuter 
French has no neuter, consequently all its nouns are of the 
masculine or of the feminine gender Our English method 
is simpler and more rational 

To a very limited e\tent the correspondence of gender with sex in 
English IS interfered with (1) by Personification, a figure of speech 
under which we refer to inammate objects as if they were endowed with 
1 life and sex Things associated with the idea of strength or destructive- 
Iness are treated as males, and their names are mascuhne eg death, 
\iifne,fear, war Things associated with the idea of grace, or of fertility, 
jare personified as females, and their names are feminine e g moon, 
\mercy, nature, earth But very often we do not personify these objects 
{at all we use he txshe to refer to them when we become melodramatic 
'or rhetorical, but in our ordinary moments we employ the neuter pro- 
,noun tt Nor could it be considered a breach of grammatical propriety, 
Ilf we spoke of a ship as tt 

Again (2) we often disregard the se\ when we are speaking of chil- 
dren and the lower animals, and use the pronoun tt So the distinction 
of masculine and feminine is of very narrow application in English 

^ 2 Another point of contrabt between English and 
/Latin or German is this These languages possess inflex- 
'^lons marking gender in the adjectives our adjectives 
have no inflexions of gender, number, or case We say 
good matt, good woman, good thing Hence for a foreigner 
learning English there are only two points requiring atten- 
tion in reference to gender , one, to use the feminine form 
of a noun, where one exists, to denote a female , the other, 
to use he, she, it, hts, her, its, correctly, according as these 
pronouns or adjectives relate to a masculme, feminine, or 
neuter noun 

84. Gender is the form of a noun or pronoun 
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corresponding in English to the sex of the thing 
named. 

We have in English three ways of making a dishnc- 
tion m language corresponding to the difference of sex 
in the objects themselves 
1 I By Inflexion 

2 By Composition 

3 By using an entirely different word 

85 (i) Gender marked by Inflexion The suf- 
fixes, te the terminations, or endings, of words indicating 
gender may be classified thus 

Of English ongin 

^ -ess, Norman French, couniess 
-tax, Latin, iesteUnx 

Of Foreign ongin < Greek, herotne, German, land- 
j gtavtne 

-a, Italian or Spanish, stgnora, tn- 
, fanta 

86 Remarks on these forms 

The nabve English suffixes -sitr and -cn survive with their feminme 
force only in the words spmster and vixen Spinster properly signifies 
a female spinner, but now means 'an unmarned woman ’ In proper 
names, su(^ as Webster and Brewster (fenunmes respectively of weaver 
and brewa) the form still exists, as it does m the woids tapster, maltster, 
but the sigmfication of the suffix has disappeared In trickster, young- 
ster, gamester, it is employed with an idea of depreciation or contempt 
So completely has the onginal force of the ending been lost that to the 
feminme fotins songster and seamster we have added the inflexion -ess, 
making songstress and seamstress, words which are open to the twofold 
objection that they are (a) double feminmes, [b) hybrids, t e thqr con- 
tam elements borrowed from different languages, the ongmal words 
being of English ongin and the suffix -ess coming from the French 

In znxen two things are to be noticed (e) the appearance of /ox in 
the form vox to this day a Somersetshire labourer uses v in place of f 
in many words ^ the Authorised Translation of the Bible preserves for 
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ns the word wim fat, which has now been ousted by the form wi7ie vat, 
belonging to the Southern dialect of English {b) the modification of the 
root vowel from o to t this is due to Umlaut See p 49 

Foreign atdings — ^The use of the suffix ~tss, borrowed from the 
French -esse, is the only method of formation which is employed when 
we make a new feminine word at the present day so, authoress, 
doctress Occupahons once reserved to men are now throivn open to 
women If we wish to mark the female sex of the persons following 
these occupations, we must either use compounds and say lady doctor, 
lady lawyer, or manufacture inflected forms and say doctress, laioyeress 

This French suffix is freely added to nouns of English extraction, 
without any regard being paid to the fact that the resulting forms are 
hybrids eg goddess, shepherdess 

Frequently, when this ending Is attached to a word, there is an 
omission of a vowel or of a syllable eg actress, empress, governess, 
nepess, sorceress A6bess=ab6otess Duchess comes from the French 
duchesse The feminine of marquis or matquess is marchioness The 
root of this word occurs in marches, meanmg ‘boundanes’ or ‘confines’ 
‘Lord of the Marches ’ In mistress we have the feminine of master with 
the \owel weakened as m the pronunciation of Mr The femminc of 
lad, ladders, has become lass 

The remaining suffixes do not exemplify Enghshmo^ts of formation 
of feminme nouns at all The words which contain them arc borrowed 
directly from foreign languages and therefore illustrate no process of 
English grammar 

87 ( 2 ) Gender marked by composition. When 

we make a new word by joining together two or more 
existing words, we call the process composition and 
the resulting word a compound Thus he-goat, cock- 
sparrow, maidservant are compounds each part of the 
words has a meaning by itself Compare with these the 
word authoiess, formed from author by adding -ess Now 
sss has a force only when added to another word, by itself 
It IS without any meaning , it is a mere suffix, not a word 
We call such a word zsauthotess a derivative 

The distinction marked by these two processes of Inflexion and 
Composition may he said to come under our definition of gender as ‘the 
form of a word which corresponds to a diflerence of sex ' Authoress and 
he goat are modifications of author and goat, marking a change in their 
meaning The indication of gender by Inflexion is a genuine gram- 
miticil process, but we can bnng the compound forms also within the 

W E G 6 
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four comers of the definibon Hie remaining method is not a gram* 
matical process in such pans of words as brother^ sister, boy, girl, 
bull, cow, the difference of gender is marked, not by a modification 
in the fotm of one of the words, but by the use of words wholly 
unconnected with each other 

88 (3) Gender marked by the Use of Different 
Words As eicamples of these conrelatives, or pairs of 
words not grammatically connected, take the followmg in 
addition to those given above — boar, sow, buck, doe, 
bullock ox stees , hetfer , colt, filly , drake, duck, earl, countess, 
drone, queen-bee, gaffer, gammer , gander, goose, kart, roe 
or kind, monk, nun, ram, ewe, site, dam, wizard, witch , 
sloven, slut, bachelor, maid or sfiinster 

These w ords deserve notice 

Drake was once end rale, the end was the significant part, meaning 
duck, as Lnie does in German to day, and the rake was a mere suffix, 
meaning ‘lord’ or ‘male * Thus two thirds of the important part, the 
root, have been lost, and one third, a single letter, has been kept, with 
the whole of the masculine ending It is as if the word actress were 
decapitated and reduced to tress 

Lord IS loaf-ward, ‘bread guardian’ lady contains the same root 
loaf, with possibly the word digz&z. compound element, ‘loaf kneader ’ 

Gaffer is a corruption of ‘grandfather,’ gammer of ‘grandmother ’ 

Str=^stre— senior , madam^mea domtna, ‘my lady ’ 

Wizard comes to us from the O French giiiscart, ‘ a very wise man,’ 
not from the English vntch, though both words have onginally the same 
root 

Woman=wife-\-man, not ‘wife ^man,’ but ‘wife-person ’ 

89 It IS evident that m almost all cases the feminine 
IS formed from the masculine In the following 
words this order is reversed 

Bridegroom, the masculine of bnde, was originally brydguma, or 
‘bride’s man,’ in German brautigam Guma meant ‘a man’ in Old 
English 

Gander comes from the same root as goose, the German for which 
is gans The d has crept in between the n and the last syllable, as in 
tender and ctndei (Latin tener, ctnaes) 

Wtdoioer has been formed from widow 
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Questions 

I Gire the fctnrame form or word corresponding to mayor, bull- 
calf, murderer, milkman, ogre, feacock, marquis, testator, esar, sultan, 
fox, earl 

e Give the masctiline form or word corresponding to roe, kind, 
rttf , countess, landlady, doe rabbit, abbess, traitress, margravine, spin 
ster, bnde, lass 

3 If we personif> the objects indicated by the following names^ 
tihich of them should we speak of ns shet — Eartl , Sun, Moon, Alight, 
Death, Late, Nature, IVu ter, litdr. Justice, Time, Liberty 


0 — 2 
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Inflexion of Nouns — II Number 

90 Number is an inflexion which shows 
whether we are speaking of one thing or of more 
than one 

When we speak of one thing, the forai of the noun 
IS singular j when of more than one thing, the form of the 
noun IS plural In Greek there was a dual number with 
separate inflexions, used when two things were spoken of, 
and English once had a dual number in the personal 
pronouns But the absence of a dual from modem English 
is not a matter for regret It is enough to distinguish 
between one and more than one, to distinguish between 
one, two, and more than two, is a needless refinement 

91 The ways of forimng plurals m Enghsh nouns are 
shown in the following classified scheme, which should be 
learnt by heart — 


Table of Plural Forms. 

I Add -s to the singular 

II Add -es to the singular of — 

’I Nouns ending in a sibilant, viz , s, z, sh, x, c 7 t 

2 Nouns ending in y sound, if of English origin and preceded 

by / or by a long vowd, diange f into v 

3 Nounsendinginj/ preceded by a consonant , diange ^ into t 
>4 Some nouns ending m o 
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III Archaic or Old English fcnus: 

J r Add en, ox nt 
a Add ’tr^ child (e)f‘ m 

3 Change the low cl men, geese 

IV Foreign forms 

! i Ancient, seraphim, pheromma, apgei'dtces, 

1 Modem , hat ditti, mesdames 

92 Remarks on the Table of Plural Forms. 

I The ordinarj mode of forming *i plural in modem English is to 
add s in writing thus a new word like telephone or cablegram takes f 
If howeicr a v ord is borrowed dircctl) from *i foreign hnguagc, it may 
retain the form of tlie plural which it had m that foreign langingc 
Such a word is then said to be ‘imperfectly naturalized’, it his not }tt 
become an English subject 

Observe howcicr tint though we add s in writing, wc often add t in 
pronuncntion \Yc bast seen that if a sard s is added to a word 
ending m a sonant, either the inflexion s or the last letter of the noun 
must be altered Both sounds mast be somnt or both must be surd , 
ollicrwuc it IS impossible to pronounce them in the same sjlhblc 
Thus we smte slabs, pods, hogs, but we pronounce these words slabs, 
pods, hogs To pronounce them slaps, po\ hcchs, preserving thfe true 
sound of the s, would be to obscure the nouns themselves 

TI This inflexion in r is a survival of the older fonn of the plunl 
in es 

r The iiiflexionrr ns 1 separate sjlhblc is ncccssanly retimed to 
mike the plurals of nouns ending in a sibilant sound For if we idd s 
to words with s, s, si , x, or ch, for their list letter, such as gas, topas, 
bush, box, church, the s thus added cannot lie pronounced As wc 
have seen, x is m nbbrcviiiion oils, so words ending in r really end in 
s The ch of which wc speak here is the ck of arch, beech, and is 
really 1 compound of t+sh, so the sibihnts enumerated above ire 
reducible to three, vw , s, s, sh The eh found m the Scotch loci 
takes s 

e For the formation of plurals of nouns ending in on / sound, it is 
impovsibk to state concisclj 1 rule which shill cover all instincts 
The rule, is we have slated it, is rather compliciltd, jet some words 
evade it The following nouns dlustrilt the rale leaf, leaf, calf, wife, 
•wolf self for these words are of English origin and the vowel is long, 
or, if short, the/ is preceded by / On the other hand, the long vowel 
sound 00 in roof hoof isnol followed by ~ves these words take s Reef 
strtje,fije, arc exceptions also tlicj idd s, though they are of English 
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OTigin and their vowels are long Bnef, chief, proof, take s conform- 
ably with the rule, as they are not of English ongin, but come from the 
French But betfvo exceptional m making beeves, as it is a French 
word Whatf, dwarf, scarf, tntf, are found with plurals m both forms, 
fs and ves 

3 There is hardly anything in the nature of an exception to the 
rule respecting nouns ending iny A word like soliloquy, which mokes 
Its plural m us, looks as if it were an exception, but it really follows the 
rule, for the combination qti has the force of ho, whicdi is a consonantal 
sound Perhaps the only established exception is flys, meaning 
‘carnages,’ and inn-keepers can scarcely be blamed for refraining from 
advertismg 'Flies on hire * Some words in ey are occasionally found 
with their plural m us, eg monies, but it is better to spell them accord- 
ing to the rule 

4 With regard to nouns in o, it is difficult to discover any pnnciple 
which determines whether their plurals are in s or in es Many of our 
words in o are of Italian ongin, and these take s, as do all nouns in lo 
The nouns m o which take es are usu^ly of earlier introduction Cargo, 
echo, hero, potato, negto, take es canto, solo, alto, piano, folio, oratorio, 
taker 

Observation and practice are required to enable us to form the 
plurals of nouns in/or m o correctly Rules are of little or no use for 
the purpose Still it is our business in dealing with grammar to search 
out the pnnciples, if such there are, on which the rules are based, 
although the rules when u e get them may be insufficient guides 

III Old English forms, other than es and s, which survive in 
modem English are few 

I Oxen IS the only modem English word which presents us with 
the form en simpl} Chicken is not a plural form, though it is used as 
such in country distncts Kine is a double plural cow in Old Enghsh 
modified Its vouel to form the plural and became cy, as mouse becomes 
mice, and the plural inflexion en was also added Swine honever is not 
the plural of sow In Old English several neuter nouns of one syllable, 
such as swtne, sheep, deer, folk, underwent no change of their singular 
form when they were used in the plural number 

e Child erenisa. double plural, the er being one sign of the plural 
and the en another No other word preserves for us the inflexion er 
with a plural force Brethren is a double plural, brotJer having already 
rnodified its vowel to mark the plural, before en was added But the 
-r- in brethren, unlike the r in children, belongs to the onginal word, 
and IS not an inflexion 

3 There are only six nouns, in addition to the double forms men 
tioned above, which change theur vowel to mark the plural man, foot, 
tooth, goose, mouse, louse. 
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IV To those who know Latin and Greek, foreign plural forms 
seldom present any difficulty People who have learnt no Latin some- 
times make the plurals of neuter nouns wrong and talk of antmatcula 
or tffitnna instead of saying antmalcttla and efflttma Most of these 
nouns from dead languages can now be used with English plural forms 
we can say formulas^ memorandttmt, dogmea, as well as formula, 
memoranda, dogmata Cherubim and seraphim are Hebrew plurals, but 
it IS only in the language of religion that we nse these forms We speak 
of babies as 'plump little cherubs,' not 'plump little cherubim,’ and 
say of a chorus of girls that they sing ‘hke seraphs,’ not 'like seraphim ’ 
The forms cherubtms, seraphtms, are double-plurals 

93 The following paragraphs contain, illustrations of 
vanous kinds of anomaly in the number of nouns 
Anomaly means ‘ unevenness,’ or ‘ irregularity ’ 

(1) Some nouns are used m the Plural without 
change of form 

The folloumg are examples deer, sheep, grouse, the names of sev eral 
sorts of fsh, — salmon, trout, cod also yoke ('fi\e yoke of oxen’), brace, 
kundredwaght 

(2) Nouns which seem Plural but are really Sin- 
gular * 

In the follonang words, the s is not a sign of the plural but is a pari 
of the onginal nord 

Alms in O £ aelmesse, borroned through the Latin from the 
Greek root which we preserve m the word 'r/eewoijTiary ’ 

Eaves in O E efese 

Etches we took our noun from the French rtchesse, though we had 
the adjective rich in English 

Owing to a mistaken notion respecting the s in these words, they 
are treated as plurals ‘ If nches increase, set not your heart upon them ’ 

(3) Some nouns Plural in form are sometimes 
treated as Singulars 

News alwajs takes a singular verb and a singular demonstratiae 
adjectiae 'This news is not true,’ not 'These news are not true ’ 
Yet news is the plural of new just as much as bona, 'goods,’ is the 
plural of bonum, 'good,’ in Latin Small-pox is a plural in disguise, 
lor pox IS really pocks we have the singular m chicken pock Yet we 
neier use a plural verb with small-pox 

Tidings, means, amends, pains, odds, arc treated sometimes as 
singular, sometimes as plural To decide whether we are acting more 
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in accordance mth usage if ue regard them as singular or os pluml, we 
should place a verb after them and also observe whether they are more 
appropriately qualified by this or these, much or many Does it sound 
more natural to say ‘This odds is too great,’ or ‘These odds are too 
great’? to say ‘Much pains has been taken,’ or ‘Many pains have been 
taken ’ ? The usage of different people may vaiy 

Malhemattcs, physics, statics, and several similar words are plural 
forms taken from Greek adjectives A centuty ago the> were followed 
by a verb in the plural, and politics continues to take a verb in the 
plural But, ivith the exception of the word politics, these nouns are 
now used as singular words 

(4) Some nouns change their meaning in the 
Plural 

Domino means ‘a mask,’ dominoes ''a game’ vapour -ssaxas ‘steam,’ 
vapours 'ill humour’ compass ‘a manner’s compass,’ compasses ‘mstru- 
ments for measunng’ vesper ‘evening,’ vespers 'evening service’ good 
means ‘ anything good,’ goods means ‘ chattels * 

(5) A few nouns have two forms of the Plural 
with different meanings, the ordinary form being 
plural and the anomalous form having a collective force 

Pennies means separate coins, pence is collective (Can you give me 
SIX pennies for this sixpence?’ Brother has the collective plural 
brethren, meaning members of the same community Die, 'a stamp,’ 
makes a plural dies, ‘stamps,’ and a collecti\e dice, ‘cubes’ used m 
gambling Cloth makes cloths, signifying different kinds or different 
pieces of cloth, and also clothes, the collection of one’s garments Fish 
has for its plural fishes 'The multitude were fed with a few fishes', but 
for Its collective fish ' He brought home a large basket of fish * The 
word pea has lost the s in the singular by mistake in the French pots 
it is still visible But in its reduced form it has a plural /nu, ‘This pod 
contains six peas,’ and a collective pease, as in ‘pease pudding ’ 

Index and geniur have different plural forms, neither of which is 
however collective Indexes missis 'more than one table of contents’, 
geniuses 'more tlian one person of genius ’ But indices means certain 
‘algebraical signs,’ aabi genii ‘Eastern spints ’ 

(6) Some nouns have no Plural 

This IS because their meaning excludes the idea of plurahty We 
saw that abstract nouns, while they remain abstract, cannot be used m 
the plural Many of these nouns do occur in the plural, but the> have 
then ceased to be abstract and have become concrete general names 
Observation alone mil show us nhich nouns are used in this double way 
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and which are not Hope, hardship, joy, colour, are abstract nouns 
which we use as concretes when we speak of hopes, haidshtps, joys, 
colours On the other hand, manhood, indolence, goodness, freedom, are 
always abstract and singular 

We noticed also that though the names of many substances or 
matenals are used m the plural number, signifying different kinds or 
different portions of the material, there are some names of this descrip- 
tion which custom forbids us to use m this way Granite, gold, potash, 
bread, hemp, are never plural The names of some diseases also are 
always singular, eg gout, consumption, rheumatism 

(7) Some nouns have no Singular 

These nouns denote things composed of separate parts, and the com- 
plex character of the object makes the plural form appropriate Eg 
scissors, tweezers, trousers, entrails 

(8) Plural of Compound nouns. 

I When the combination of parts is so complete that we regard the 
compound as a single word, the sign of the plural is added at the end of 
the compound, although the last part of the word may be an adjective 
Thus we say spoonfuls when the words form a compound, but spoons full 
when they are taken separately 

II But when the fact of composition is brought prominently before 
us by hyphens, as m brother-m law, man-of-war, maid-of-honour, 
groom of-the-chambers, the principal noun and not the qualifying ad- 
junct usually takes the inflexion Our practice howei er in this matter is 
by no means uniform In spite of the hyphen in attorney general, 
we speak of two attorney generals, not attorneys general, though these 
ofhaals are not generals but attom^s Again, lady superintendent 
becomes lady superintendents, not ladies superintendent, though the 
words are unconnected even by a hyphen Notice that the 's of the 
possessive case is added at the end of the compound word Thus we 
should say ‘I have three biotkers-in law, and I am stay mg at my eldest 
brother-in law's house ’ 

ui In a very few instances, both parts of the compound take the 
sign of the plural men servai.ts, loids justiees, knights-templars We 
may regard ftis as apposition 

IV In a few instances, in which the noun comes before the adjec- 
tive, only the noun takes the sign of the plural courts-martial, Inights- 
errant 

V Nouns compounded with man form their plural m men, with 
the exception of A’ivma;; Notice however that several proper nouns 
with this ending are not compounds of man at all, and their plurals are 
therefore -formed in s German probably comes from a Keltic word 
which signifies ‘one who shouts ’ Brahman, Ottoman, Turcoman, 
Mussulman, are unconnected with man 
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(9) How shall we form the Plural of (a) Miss Brown, 
and of (^} Mr Smith ? 

(a) We may say (1) The Miss Browns, or (s) The Misses Brown, 
or conceivably, though as a fact we never do say so, (3) The Misses 
Browns The usual form is the first, ‘The Miss Browns', in which we 
must regard Miss-Brown as a complete compound, like spoonful, which 
takes the sign of the plural at the end The second form, ‘The Misses 
Blown', corresponds in its type to courts martial. Miss being regarded 
as the noun, and Brown duindling away to an adjective m its force. In 
the third form, ‘The Misses Browns', we have a mode of expression 
analogous to lords justices, the two nouns being in apposition and each 
of them taking the inflection 

(^) Similarly we may say in practice either 'The Mr Smiths,’ or 
‘The Messrs (Messieurs) Smith ’ The grammatical justification of these 
alternative forms the reader can supply for himself 

Questions 

I Wnte the plurals of German, Dutchman, Nbiman, story, stoiey, 
octavo, roof, ref, cuckoo, buffalo, formula, radius, crocus, datum, axis, 
appendix, genus, senes, virtuoso, entenon, madam, dilettante 

a The following nouns have two meanings m the plural but only 
one in the singular Give their plural meanings — custom, spectacle, 
manner, effect 

3 The following nouns vaiy m meaning according as they are 
singular or plural What meaning has each of them m the plural? 
Salt, force, iron, content, draught, beef 

4 Greek adjectives supply us with the forms logic, dynamic, optic, 
metaphysic, rhetonc, physic, politic To which of these is an r added to 
make the name of a science? 

5 Are the verbs right in these sentences? 

The innings was finished at six o'clock — A gallows has been erected 
inside the prison — ^The tidings are false — The barracks has been burnt 
down — ^The odds is 7 to a — ^The alms is distnbuted on Sunday — ^A 
summons has been issued 

6 State and illustrate the rules for the formation of the plural of 
compound nouns 

7 Form the plural of pailfitl, forget me not, spendthnft, lord- 
lieutenant, runaway, poet-laureate, hanger on, maid in waiting, will o' - 
the wisp, four in hand, valet-de chambre, envoy extraordinary, minister 
plenipotentiary 

8 Is there anything ivrong m speaking of ‘a curious phenomena,’ 
‘two octopi,’ or in saying ‘A rich strata of gold has been struck’? 



CHAPTER XL 


Inflexion of Nouns — III Case 

94. If we e\amme the following sentences, we shall 
see that they contain vanous assertions about a thing called 
a fozan, which stands in different relations to other things 
called enemies, walls, or circumstances ‘ The town admitted 
the enemy ’ * The enemy took the town ’ ‘ The walls of tJu 

tojun were destroyed’ ‘This circumstance was beneficial 
to the town ' * The enemy were dnven away from the town ’ 
Thus, in the first sentence we say that the town did some- 
thmg to the' enemy, — not, of course, the word town to the 
word enemy , what occurred was done by a thing to a thing, 
not by a word to a word In the second, we say that the 
town occupied a different relation towards the enemy, and 
the enemy did something to the town Now, when we 
employ language to record these events, — when we make 
assertions -about these things, — ^we use nouns to name 
the things and verbs to make our statements, and we 
may then say that just as the things stand in different 
relations to other things and to acts, so our nouns 
stand in different relations to other nouns and to 
verbs There is an indefinite number of these relations, 
expressed in English for the most part by prepositions 
We can say tn the town, through the town, across, down, 
up, over, under, round the town, and so on, marking in every 
instance some fresh relation. 
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Next let us wnte these sentences in Latin and notice the 
different method by which that language represents these 
vanous relations Urbs adtntsit hastes Hastes ceperunt 
urhem Moenta urbts dtruta stmt Haec res urbt utths erat 
Hastes urbe sunt expulst Here we find the relations ex- 
pressed by inflexions, whereas in English they were 
expressed by prepositions, or by the position of the 
nouns in the sentence When we said that the town did 
something to the enemy, we put the word toivn before the 
verb and the word enemy after it, and we reversed their 
places when we said that the enemy did something to 
the town Sut a Roman was not tied down as we are 
to a fixed order of subject and object in his sentence 
urbs would show itself as subject and urhem as object, what- 
ever place they might occupy Again, wbts^ urbi^ urbe, 
inflected forms of urbs, express the relations of urbs to the 
other words m the sentence, whilst the prepositions a/, to, 
ft am, express the same relations of town 

If the student has obtained some notion of the meaning 
of the word relation (which is one of the vaguest words in 
the language), he will find but little difficulty m what remains 
to be said on the subject of case 

95 Case is the form of a noun, or pronoun, 
which shows Its relation to other words in the 
sentence 

As we have said above, the relations in which a noun 
can stand are very many, but we do not call the expression 
of these relations by means of prepositions cases if we 
did, we should have as many cases as we have prepositions 
It IS only when the relation is marked by the form of the 
noun that we can properly speak of case Urbts, urbem, 
urbe, are cases in Latin town, town's, are cases in English 
but of a totun, to a town, from a town, are no more cases than 
ad urbem, ex urbe, cant/ a tirbetn, are cases 
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98 How many cases have we then in Enghsh 
nouns and pronouns? 

In answer to this question, let us write out the dedension 
of toivn and he 

Sing Pltir Sing Plur 

Nom tovm towns he they 

Pass town’s towns' his their 

Obj town towns him them 

It IS clear that the pronoun he is better off than the 
noun in its supply of case-mflexions He, his, htm, are 
three genuine cases, just as much as mbs, utbis, urbem, are 
genuine cases But it is otherwise with the noun Town, 
nominative^ is indistinguishable in form from town, objec- 
tive The form of the word town does not show its rela- 
tion to the rest of the sentence the position of the word, 
or Its context, shows its relation We must not how- 
ever interpret our definition too rigorously If we found 
ourselves without the means of drawing the fundamental 
distinction between subject and object, because of the 
absence of an inflexion, parsing and analysis would be 
reduced to absurdity The fact is, the definition suits an 
inflexional language hke Latin much better than it suits 
a non-inflexional language like Enghsh Even m Latin 
there are many nouns in which the strict application of the 
defimtion would land us in confusion Neuter nouns of the 
Fourth Declension, like comu, have an inflexion only in the 
genitive of the singular number, cornus all the other singular 
forms are the same as the nominative Yet we speak of the 
accusative, dative, and ablative cases of cornu, and in like 
manner we speak of the nominative and objective 
cases of English nouns, though there is but one form 
to express two relations 

97 The Nominative case is the form of a noun 
when It stands as subject of a verb 

The town admitted the enemy * The town was taken * 
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In each of these sentences the subject is town^ though in 
the first sentence town represents the doer of the action, 
in the second, it stands for the thing to which the action is 
done 

When the noun represents a thing spoken to, vre may 
call Its case the Vocative, or the Nominative of 
Address * Waiter I ’ ‘ Come here, John ! ' ‘ O death ' O 
grave ' * are examples 

The Objective case is the form of a noun when it 
stands as object of a verb, or follows a preposition 
‘The enemy took the town ’ ‘The enemy are in the town * 
Town IS said to be in the objective case, m the former 
sentence because it represents the object which the enemy 
took, in the latter because it comes after the preposition 
m 

Some verbs take two objects ‘ Give me the hook * 
* He told us a story ’ ‘She tsaght htm music ’ 'Get them a 
cab' In these sentences, me^^to me, us=to us, him — to 
him, them =: for them These words me, us, him, them, are 
called Indirect Objects , book, story, music, cab, are called 
Direct Objects Formerly a dative case with distinct in- 
flexions was used in English to express Indirect Objects, 
but through the loss of these distinct inflexions the dative 
case has been merged in the objective, and we need not 
employ the fiction of such a form in our language at the 
present day But we cannot understand the impersonal 
verbs methougM, meseems, unless we remember that the me 
in these words is a survival of a true dative case 

The Possessive Case is the form of a noun when 
It stands for a thing to which something else belongs 
or with which it is connected 

TJie King's crown the King's execution The noun 
King assumes the form Kingfs because it stands for a thing 
{eg Charles I or Louis XVI ) to which a crown belongs, or 
with which an execution is connected 
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This relation may be expressed by the inflexion *s or by 
the preposition of We may say the Ktnfs ctown, the 
Xtnfs execution, or the crown of the King, the execution of the 
King The form Ktn^s is a possessive case the expres- 
sion of tJu King IS no case at all, any more than to, from, by, 
with, til, found the King are cases 

The apostrophe before the s is no part of the 
inflexion or case it is merely an orthographical 
device to show that a letter, e, has been thrown out, or 
turned away {Afostrqphe means *a turning away’) In 
Wednesday the e is still present Wednes-days=Wodtn’s day 

98 Formation of the Possessive case — To form the possessive -case 
singular add V 

To form the possessive case plural add 's if the plural does not 
already end in s if it already ends m s, add the apostrophe only 

So, sing town, town's, pint towns, towns' Thus in sound toton's, 
towns, town^ are indistinguishable But If we add -the ’jr to a singular 
noun ending m the singular in nn r sound, or sibilant, ue pronounce 
the ’r as a separate S}’llable thus actresis is pronounced just like 
actresses or actresses' 

The possessne singular of a noun ending in a sibilant is frequently 
formed by adding the apostrophe without the s, in order to avoid the 
recurrence of the j sound but no hard and fast rule can be laid down 
We say ‘Jesus’ brothers,’ ‘Sophodes’ tragedies,’ ‘for goodness’ sake,’ 
'for conscience’ sake ’ But Me more commonly (i) sound the s and 
(a) write either ‘St James’s Square,’ ‘Mr Jones’s,’ ‘St Thomas’s Hos- 
pital,’ or ‘St James’ Square,’ ‘Mr Jones’, ‘St Thomas’ Hospital ’ 
Compound nouns take the possessive inflexion s at the end of the 
word son-tn taw's, man qf-avar's When we use several words to fomn 
a name, we put the s after the last, treating the name as a compound 
word, though it has no place in the vocabulary as sudi Thus we say 
‘ The prime minuter of England's residence,’ ‘I got this at Marshall 
and Snelgrovds,' ‘He is in Price, Waterhouse &» Co 's office ’ 

Eien nouns in apposition arc dealt with in the same fashion When 
one noun is used to explain another, it is put in the same case, generally 
m the same number, and if possible in the same gender In the ex- 
pressions Queen Victoria, Tiirnei the bake* , the noun Victoria explains' 
queen, and baker explains Turner But when we use these expressions 
in the possessive case, we almost invariably drop the apposition and - 
convert the two nouns into a compound We might indeed say ‘This 
S^waw’ji crown ’ ‘I buy my bread at TumePs, the 
bakers, shop’ these forms illustrate apposition and are perfectly gram- 
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matical But os a fact we should all sa^ ‘ This is Vteiorta the gueen’s 
croivn,’ ‘I buy my bread at Turner the baket^s shop ’ 


The reader may find the following examples of the 
declension of nouns of some service in recalling to his 
mind the details contained in this section 


Stng Phtr 
Nom Obj ox oxen 
Possess ox's oxen’s 

Sing 

Nom Obj conscience 
Possess conscience’s, 
or conscience’ 

Slug 

Nom Obj son m law 
Possess son m law’s 


Stng Phtr. 

mouse mice 

mouse’s mice’s 

Phtr 

consciences 

consciences’ 

Phtr 

sons in law 
sons m law’s 


Sing 

Nom Obj James 
Possess James’, 
fl/* James’s 


Stng 

Heniy VIII 
Henry VIII ’s 


Stng 

The last of the barons 
The last of the barons’ 


99 Can we always use at pleasure the inflected 
form of the possessive in ’j or the preposition qfi 
No a few trials will show that the preposition of can 
always be employed, but that there are narrow limits to 
the use of ’j We can say either ‘the boy’s cap,’ or 
‘the cap of the boy,’ ‘the horse’s bridle,’ or ‘the bridle 
of the horse,’ ‘nature’s forces,’ or ‘the forces of nature’ 
‘ fnendship’s garland,’ or ‘ the garland of friendship ’ But 
we cannot say, ‘the ink’s colour,’ ‘grammar’s laws,’ ‘the 
kettle’s hd,’ ‘ the station’s platform ’ 

Speaking generally we may say that the inflected 
form in ’j is reserved for the names of living things 
and of personified objects, though our usage does not 
entirely conform to this principle we use the form m ’j in 
such phrases as ‘a year’s absence,’ ‘a month’s delay,’ though 
there is no personification to justify these idioms 
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■ 100 A quaint error was formerly prevalent that this 's was a cor- 

rupbon of Au that yohn's book n as a degenerate form of yohn Ats book 
In the Prajer-Book we find the expression ‘yestts CAnst Ats sale' 
Whatever may be the ongin of phrases of this formi b\o considcrabons 
disprove the theory that the ’r of the possessive avas a corruption of Ats 

1 Old English presents us avith the possessiac form inrr, but shows 
no trace of an original Au from avhich it was alleged according to this 
theory to have been developed 

2 How can the s of the avord Ats itself be explained on this theory? 
If s^Ats, avhence did we get the first Ats 7 

101 The beginner may find it helpful in determining 
the case of the nouns in a sentence if he asks the folloaving 
questions 

To discover the — 

Nominative, put who? or whatl before the verb 
‘The enemy took the town ’ ‘Who took the town?’ ‘The 
enemy ’ ‘The town avas taken by the enemy ’ * What ivas 
taken ? ’ * The town * 

Objective (a) Direct Object, put w/taw ? or w/ia/f 
before the verb and its subject ‘The enemy took the 
toavn ’ ‘ "WTiat did the enemy take ? ’ ‘ The town ’ 

(A) Indirect Object, put to or for whom or whatl 
‘Give me the book’ ‘What do you give?’ ‘The book ’ 
this IS the dweet object ‘ To avhom do you give it ? ’ ‘To 
me ’ ‘Me’ is the indirect object 

Possessive, look for the sign of inflexion 'r 


Questions 

1 Name the case of each noun in the following sentences — 
John killed Thomas Thomas aaas killed by John Thomas, the coach- 
man’s brother, was killed by John the gardener Thomas the coach- 
man’s brother was killed by John Call me a fnend Call me a cab 
The people chose Balbus consul 

2 Wolsey the cAattcellor Preserve the apposition of these nouns 
and make three sentences in which they occur respectively m the 
Nominative, Possessive, and Objective cases How should we form 
the Possessive m common use? 
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3 Write the possessive ense singular and plural, -(where the mean 
mg of the noun admits a plural), cX. goodness, Socrates, Bums, Dcbenham 
and Freebody, hts sister Mary, his sisters Mat y and Rose, hero, goose, the 
Pnnee of Wales, the Duke of Beaufort, child, sheef, footman, Norman, 
Englishman 

4 Give the feminine of songster, marquis, beau , the masculine of 
witch, roe, slut, the plural of sheef, sheaf, cargo, cameo 

5 How did the termination es or s come to be the usual mark of tlie 
plural in English nouns? 

Mention other wajs of forming tlie plural, and give e\amples 

Is there anything anomalous in the use of the words brethren, nches, 
ehickensl 

[Norman French influence contnbuted to the general use of es or s 
for the formation of plurals in English The sibilant plural suffixes in 
French, es, s, or z, one their origin to the accusative plural forms 
in as, os, es, or us, of masculine and feminine nouns in Latin In Old 
English, nouns had several plural suffixes, the commonest of which 
was an] 

6 How docs the possessive case differ both in form and in use from 
the old genitive ? State and illustrate the rules for its use in the singular 
and in the plural 

[Our possessive inflexion 's has come to us from the Old English 
termination es, which was the genitnc ending of some masculine and 
neuter nouns, but not of feminine nouns, nor of nouns in the plural The 
s in plurals like oxen’s, mieds, has been attached through the influence 
of nouns with plurals regularly formed in s, as such nouns have the s in 
the possessive, sons', duchesses ' The uncontracted es is still visible in 
Wedn es day and is sounded in many words ending in a sibilant, such 
as duchesd, Thomas', ass’s One of the old genitive plural endings is 
preserved in Wit-«ia gemot, ‘meeting of wise men ’ The absence of 
the s from Lady day, Friday, is due to the fact that feminine nouns in 
Old English did not take this inflexion 

The relations expressed by the old genitive were much more 
numerous than those expressed % the modem possessive The posses 
sive inflexion is now generally limited to names of living beings and of 
personified objects The preposition of enables us to express the rela 
tions indicated by the old genitive eg partitive relation, ‘door of the 
house,’ ‘half of his fortune’, adjectival relation, ‘act of mert^,’ ‘man of 
virtue’, objectise relation, 'love of money ’ 

For a fuller treatment of this qu^tion the student may consult Bain’s 
Highei Eit^uh Grammat, pp 79—8*, and 135 — 7 ] 
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7 Gnc the definition and deruiUon of the word Case 
How many Cases arc there in English? Name them and describe 
their uses 

[The Latin grammarians represented the nominative by a perpen- 
dicular and the other eases by lines falling away from it This ^mbol 
Nom Ob) Poss, Dat. Abl explains the ongin of some of our terms 

connected with ease thus, 'cose* itself is 
from the Latin cams, ‘a Wling’ 'obhque 
cases’ arc ‘slopmgs away’ from the nomi- 
native when we enumerate the coses of a 
noun, we decline it or give its declension, 
that IS, its 'fallings ’] 




CHAPTER XII. 


Adjectives. 

102 An Adjective is a word which is used 
with a noun to limit its application 

The name she^ is applicable to all sheep If we join 
the word black to the noun sheep, the name black sheep is 
applicable only to those sheep which possess the quality of 
blackness The application of the name sheep has been 
limited to a smaller number of things In like manner, if 
we say some sheep, iwentp sheep, or these sheep, those sheep, 
we narrow, or restnct, or limil^ in every instance the applica- 
tion of the noun We can make this hmitation in other 
ways we can say ‘the sheep which won the prize at the 
show,’ or ‘the squire’s sheep,’ restricting the application 
of the word sheep by the use of a subordinate clause, or by 
the use of a noun in the possessive case But a subordinate 
clause IS not an adjective, though it may be so used as to 
have the force of an adjective, and squires is a noun in the 
possessive case, though it limits the application of the word 
sheep like an adjective Squtre or any other noun in the 
possessive case does the work of an adjective, but it is only 
when It IS in the possessive case that it performs this func- 
tion Squire is not an adjective, nor is its possessive squires 
an adjective 
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ADJECTIVES 

103 Adjectives and verbs resemble each other 
in this respect, that they express attributes or qualities 
of things, but there is a difference in their way of 
doing It In the expression ‘the prosperous merchant,’ 
prospenty is assumed as an attnbute of the merchant m 
the sentence ‘The merchant prospered,’ prospenty is de- 
clared to be an attnbute of the merchant In the expres- 
sion ‘ the victonous army,’ the connexion of victory with the 
army is implied in the sentence ‘The army conquered,’ 
this conneMon is formally stated So again, when we say 
‘the black sheep’ we assume, or imply, or take for granted 
the connexion of the attnbute blackness with the thing a 
sheep When we say ‘The sheep is black,’ we explicitly ' 
state this connexion. The word black in the former case is 
said to be used attribuUveIy\ in the latter case predicatwdy^ 
since It forms, together mth the verb rr, the predicate of the 
sentence 


104. Beanng in mind that the function, or special work, 
of an adjective is to limit the application of a noun, let us 
arrange adjectives in groups, or classes, according 
to the kind of limitation which they effect. 


Adjectives 

are 


1 Qualitative What sortl Ans black, good, 
big 

p Definite Hmv many I Car- 
dinal Numerals Ans one, 
eight 

11 Indefinite Hma much ? Hint) 
many? Ans all, some 
3 Demonstrative Which? Ans this, each, 
third 


2 Quanti 
tative 


This classification is open to cnticism, but for practical purposes it 
Will probably serve our ends better than one more exhaustive A few 
words are required to meet objections and to remove difliculties These 
questions may be ashed — 
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1 Why are such words as biff, great, large, small, placed among 
qualitative adjecbves ? Do they not mark quantityi 

They mark size, hut not amount thqrindicate the dimensions of the 
thing, but not how mudi of it we refer to 

2 Where are the Ordinal Numerals, ^rr/, second, third, etc ? 

Their place is among the Demonstrative adjectives, which pomt out 

a thing by markmg its relation to ourselves or to some other thing 
What IS this to me is that to you, and vice versd A thing is fifth in 
relation to other things which are fourth and sixth The word fifth 
answers the question IVhich^ not the questions Hona many? or Ifo^ii 
much? 

3 If we say ‘blind Mdton,’ ‘patnotic Hampden,’ ‘the resoundmg 
ocean,’ do these adjectives limit the application of the nouns? 

No, for the nouns already name objects which are single or mdividual 
‘Milton’ or ‘Hampden’ is the name of one thing there is only one 
ocean We must understand these expressions as condensed forms of 
saying ‘Milton who was blmd,’ ‘Hampden who was patnotic,’ ‘the 
ocean which is resoundmg ’ 

4 Why should all and half ha classed as Indefimte? 

Because they are clearly lacking m numencal definiteness All may 
be fiv e or fifty the same flung is true of half They express a definite 
proportion, but not a definite number 

On the other hand none and both must be placed amongst flie Definite 
Quantitative Adjective^ for though all is Indefinite, since it does not 
express how many, none is as Definite as possible, since it expresses 
the absence of any Both, agam, means two, but two taken together 

105 The student may find it helpful towards a clear 
understanding of the classification of adjectives, if he reads 
the e\amples given below in then: respective groups 

1 Adjectives of Quahty tiuck, wise, sad, tall, magni- 
ficent, modern, holy, native, senior 

2 Adjectives of Quantity* 

(i) Defimte, Cardinal Numerals, one, two, fifty, 
no, none, both 

(ii) Indefinite, many, any, some, all, few, half, 
several, most 
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3 Demonstrative Adjectives . 

(i) A and the 

(n) Pronominal Adjectives of various kinds ths, 
Teihaf, any, each, his These we shall deal with in Chapter 

XIV 

(ill) The Ordinal Numerals, Jfst, hventieth, thou- 
sandth 

106 Some Adjectives are used as Nouns. 

(a) ‘The ^ood, the true, the beautiful^ may be sub- 
stituted for ‘goodness, truth, beauty’ We describe these 
words as Adjectives employed as Abstract Nouns 

ip) ‘The tvise^ 'itch and poot,' signify ‘wise people,’ 
*nch and poor people’ We describe these words as Ad- 
jectives employed as Concrete Nouns 

{c) Several adjectives have become nouns so completely 
that they take a plural and a possessive inflexion Thus, 
we sajr Romans, Germans (not however Flenches or Dutches, 
probably on euphonic grounds, because of the sibilant 
ending of the adjective), Gladstomans, Jacobites, sentois, 
eldets, betters, ancients, blachs, whites, ‘form JoinsP ‘things 
are all sixes and sevens^ others 

107. Remarks on the Forms of the Numerals. 

I Cardinils indicate the number of things spoken of Tliey answer 
tlic question Haw many? 

One appears with a negative prefix in none — tto one in the possess- 
ive case as an adverb m once as a noun in the plural, ‘her little ones ’ 

Five has lost before tlie v an « which is kept in German funj, Latin 
quinque 

Ten supplies the ending -teen to numerals from 13 to 19, and -iy to 
multiples of 10 up to 90 

Eleven is composed of e or en, meaning ‘one,’ (compare German 
n«), and lev or Itf which is really tlie same as dee- in decent, the Latin 
for ‘ten,’ though its identity is wonderfully disguised Yet we see how 
/can take the place of d if we compare 'Odysiey' and ‘U/ysses,’ and in 
our pronunciation of enough, a guttural g has bccomey 
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Twelve similarly contains twoArlev, duo-^dectm^ Su-Sexa Do not 
suppose honc\ or that eleven and Iwelve arc denied from the Greek or 
Latin words eleven and iwelve are the forms assumed, among a people 
of the Teutonic stock, by old Aiyan roots nhich are found in different 
forms m languages belonging to the other stocks 

Dozen is from douzet Latin duodeetm Here on the contraiy ne 
have a case of borrowing— from the French 

•Sirurns from an Old English word, meaning 'to scratch, or notch* 
it IS used now as a verb signif}ang ‘to keep an account* As a noun it 
sometimes means 'taenty,* — perhaps because twenty was the number of 
notches marked on one tidly or stick, — and sometimes means an indefinite 
number ‘He made a good score ’ 

Mtllton IS from the Latin rot/Zr, 'a thousand,' with an augmentative 
suffix -on, signifying 'a big thousand,* just ns balloon <;ignifies ‘a big 
ball* and trombone ‘a big trumpet * 

2 Ordinals indicate the position in a senes of the tilings spoken of 

First IS the superlative of fore, 'most in front,’ the o being altered 

by Umlaut See p 49 

Second is from the Latin secundus, 'following,' from seqttor, 'I follow * 
Our native word was other 

Third was once thnd, retained in the word RidingisTkndmgrt 
Thirdiitg, 'a little thud,* of Yorkshire This transposition is called 
metathesis See p 50 

It should be noticed that with the exception of the words second, 
dozen, million, billion, Grc , our numerals are of English origin 

3 Multipbcativcs indicate how many times the thing spoken of 
exceeds some other thing They are formed by adding fold to the 
Cardinals e g t-oeiityfold, hundredfold 

108 The so-called Articles The words the and 
an or a are Demonstrative adjectives In parsing, 
we may describe the as a demonstrative adjective commonly 
called the definite article, and an or <z as a demonstrative 
adjective commonly called the mdefimte article 

In Old English the was a demonstrative pronoun, de- 
clined in three genders, singular and plural Thai was its 
neuter singular 

An IS another form of the numeral adjective one The 
n IS thus part of the root We have not added n to a, but 
have dropped the n before words beginning with a con- 
sonantal sound 
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109 Points of interest connected with the words the 
and an or a are discussed in the following paragraphs 

1 Do the and an differ so widely from Adjectives 
as to justify grammarians m regarding them as forming a 
separate Part of speech ? 

Let us inquire, first, in what respects tliey resemble die adjectnes 
that and one, and secondly, m what respects they difier from the adjec- 
tives that and one 

In the first place, what are the pomts of similarity? 

(i) They resemble that and oiu in their force ‘the book* is a 
weaker form of ‘that book,’ ‘a book’ of ‘one book * 

{«) They are connected mth that and one in their origin that was 
the neuter of the, an was the older form of one 

On the other hand, what are the points of difference? 

( 1) That and one are used as adjectives and as pronouns, tJte and an 
are used only as adjectives Thus we can say ‘Give me that book,’ 
‘Give me one book,’ using that and one as adjectives, or we can 
say ‘Give me that,' ‘Give me one,' using that and one as pronouns or 
substitutes for nouns But although we can say ‘Give me the book,’ 
‘Give me a book,’ usmg the and a as adjectives, we cannot say ‘Give me 
the,’ ‘Give me a,’ using the and a as pronouns 

(2) An ordinaiy adjective can be used either attribubvely, ns m tlie 
expression, ‘the black horse,’ or predicatively, as in the expression, ‘Tlie 
horse IS black ’ Now the Articles can be used only attnbutively We can 
say ‘ Sovereignty is ofte and indivisible,’ but we cannot say ‘Sovereignty 
IS an and indivisible ’ We can say ‘John is lazy James is that also,’ 
but we cannot say ‘James is the also ’ 

But this restriction about the use of the and an alfords quite in- 
sufficient reason for constitutmg a new Part of Speech which shall con- 
sist of these two words For there are other adjectives which do not 
admit of bemg used to form predicates We cannot say ‘This is tny, 
that IS yoiu,’ any more than we can say ‘This is the, that is an ’ But 
this peculiarity does not prevent us from callmg my and your adjectives 
Why then should the and an be differently regarded? 

2 When IS an used instead of o ? 

Before words beginning with a vowd, or a silent /i, as in heir, honest, 
but words beginnmg ivith a y, or with a « which has the sound of y 
before it, take a thus we say * an utter failure, ’ but ‘ a useful machine 
To speak of 'an university’ or 'an histonan’ sounds rather pedantic. 
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3 What are the chief uses of the 7 

(a) to point out a thing ‘ Give me tie book, — ^not the red one, the 
black one ’ 

ip) to specify objects which are well known to us 'Let us haie a 
walk in the garden’, ‘the village,’ ‘the church ’ 

(r) to indicate things of which only a single specimen exists ‘the 
Alps,’ ‘the Atlantic,’ ‘the Thames ’ Hence also with superlatives, 
‘the meanest of mankind,’ ‘the highest point,’ as these are singular 
objects 

(<f) to signify a class, with nouns in the singular number or with 
adjectives ' the horse,' ‘the smi* , ‘thetuS^‘ ‘themse' 

(e) in colloquial language with emphasis on the word the, to give 
the force of a superlative ‘Here comes the cricketer,’ meaning ‘ the best 
cncketer ’ 

(/) as an adverb with comparatives ‘the more the better ’ This 
signifies ‘by that much the more by so much the better,’ like tlie Latin 
quo and eo The is here a survival of the Old English ablative or in 
stnimentol case, thi, from the definite article or demonstrative pronoun 
the 


4 What are the chief uses of an or o f 

(a) to signify one ‘three men in a boat’, ‘two of a trade’ 'In a 
jear or two he will come down to a shilling a day ’ 

(b) to iigmfy any one ‘If a body meet a body ’ horse is a vam 
thing for safety ’ 

(e) to signify some one, or a certmn one 'A policeman told me there 
was a fire ’ ‘He has a great liking for sport ’ 


Questions 

I Give the dcnvahon and definition of the term adjective 
Distinguish the different kinds of adjectives in the sentence — ‘Every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes ’ 

Give one example of each kind of adjective not represented in the 
preceding sentence 

[Adjective is from Latin adjectivum, ‘what can be added on ’J 

s Distinguish the different kinds of adjectives in the lines 
In a com field this poor child was seen 
Impatient her little blue apron to fill 
With the few scattered ears she can glean. 
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3 mat IS an adjective? Point out the adjectu es in the lines. 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the ted gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thimder shower 

4 Is It nght to say that an Adjective marks the quality of a 

Noun ? 

5 Disbnguish between the use of the Definite and of the Indefinite ^ 
Article Explain the use of the Article in ‘n burnt child shuns the 
fire,’ 'twice a day,’ ^the red flag ’ 

[Note here that we might have expected ‘a fire’ rather than */he 
fire,’ as a burnt child shuns not only the fire at which it was once burnt, 
but any fire 

In 'twice a day,’ although a has the form of the arbcle now, it is a 
corrupbon of the preposibon on, meaning tn ] 

6 Give examples of adjectives that arc capable of being used 
substantively. 
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Inflexion of Adjectives 

110 One result which the Norman Conquest produced 
upon our language was this the inflexions marking gender 
and case disappeared from our adjectives and, with the 
exception of these and those^ the plurals of this and that^ the 
inflexions marking number followed them The adjective 
in English is thus in stnlong contrast with the adjective 
in Greek, or Latin, or German In these languages the 
adjective is declined with us it is invanable as regards 
gender, number, and case Thus the only inflexion of 
adjectives which survives m modem English is that of 
Comparison 

111 What do we mean by the Comparison of 
Adjectives ? 

We saw that adjectives might be classified in three 
groups as Qualitative, Quantitative, or Demonstrative A 
qualitative adjective indicates the presence of some quality 
in the thing of which we are speaking If we say ‘The 
sheep IS black/ we assert that tlie sheep has the quahty 
called bladimss, or in other words that blackness is an attn- 
bute of the sheep Now many qualities are vanable in the 
amount or degree in which they are present Blackness 
admits of different shades height, weight, speed, cleverness, 
are qualities which admit of far greater differences of degree 
than blackness We observe tlie varying extent to which 
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these dififerent qualities are presented to us by making a 
companson of the objects, and we record the results of our 
observation by modi^ong the adjectives which are attached 
to the names of these objects This modification is called 
Companson of Adjectives 

An Adjective in the Positive Degree expresses the pre- 
sence of a quality without reference to the extent to which 
that quality is present in something else 

An Adjective in the Comparative Degree expresses the 
presence of a quality to a greater extent than that to which 
It IS present in something else, or in the same thing under 
other circumstances 

An Adjective in the Superlative Degree expresses the 
presence of a quality to a greater extent than that to which it 
is present in anything else with which we make the contrast 

Thus we say ‘John is younger but taller than his 
brother Mary is the cleverest of the three children ’ 

112 Do all Adjectives admit of Comparison ? 

Clearly not The Demonstrative Adjectives , — ihtSy 
that, a, the, first, second, — express no quality which vanes in 
amount Then again of the Quantitative Adjectives, 
those which are definite, like the Cardinal Numerals and 
none, both, have meanings which do not admit of variations 
of degree And it is only a few of the indefinite adjectives 
of quantity which admit of companson We can compare 
many, much, Itttle, few, but not any, all, sotne, half, several 

Nor is It possible to form comparatives of all even of 
the Qualitative Adjectives for — 

(1) The adjective in the positive degree may already 
express the presence of the quality m the greatest con- 
ce^able extent thus, extreme, universal, full, empty, top, 
infinite, perfect, if hterally used cannot be compared When 
we say ‘This glass is emptier than that,’ ‘Yours is a more 
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perfect specimen/ we are evidently employing the words 
empty and perfect in an inexact sense 

(ii) The adjective may denote the presence of a quality 
which does not vary in its amount eg wooden, circular, 
monthly, English 

113 Formation of Comparatives and Super- 
latives There are two ways of forming the degrees of 
companson 

I Add to the Positive ~er to form the comparative and 
•est to form the superlative, in the case of all words of one 
syllable and some words of two syllables, especially those in 
-er, -le, -y, as clever, able, merry 

% Use the adverbs more, most before the Positive 
The substitution of more and most for the inflexional 
forms ~er and -est began through Norman French influence, 
but has been extended dunng the last two centuries on the 
grounds of euphony Such forms as honourablest, ancienter, 
virtuousest, are not only disagreeable to the ear but also 
awkward to pronounce 

Notice the folloiving changes of spelling when the in- 
flexions marking companson are added 

I If the positive ends in -e, cut off the e g pav er, larg er 
a If m y, change the ^ to « if a consonant precedes, as drier, 
merrier, but retain the y \l a. vowel precedes, as gayer, peyer (This 
IS similar to the rule determining the spelling of plurals of nouns va.-y) 
Note that the adjective shy keeps the y 

HI Monosyllabic words ending in *1 consonant preceded by a short 
vowel double the consonant to show that the vowel is short hotter, 
thinner, leddei A few other adjectives, not monosyllabic, exhibit the 
same orthographical change crueller, hopefuller 

114. The following comparisons are irregular, that is 
to say, they do not conform to the general rules stated 
above, in many instances deficiencies have been supplied 
by borroiYing words from other adjectives defect is one 
kind of irregularity 
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Positive 

Coinjiarative 

Sujieslative 

Good 

better 

best 

Bad 

worse 

worst 

Little 

less 

least 

hluch, many 

more 

most 

Nigli 

nighcr 

nighcst, next 

Near 

nearer 

nearest 

Fore 

former 

foremost, first 

Far 

farther 

farthest 

[Forth] 

further 

furthest 

Late 

later, latter 
older, elder 

latest, last 

Old 

oldest, eldest 

Hind 

hinder 

hindmost, hindcrmost 

[In] 

inner 

inmost, innermost 

[Out] 

outer, utter 

utmost, uttermost 

[Up] 

upper 

upmost, uppermost 

Rathe 

[rather] 



The positi\ c forms m bnekets arc erbs corresponding adjectives 
exist onij m the comparatiic and superlative 

115 Remarks on the Irregular Comparative 
Forms. 

BeUer comes from a root ivhich wo have in the Mords tootless, 
meaning ‘of no good’, toolj', to toot, meaning *to the good.* Best= 
tel est 

Worse comes from the Old Eng weos, ‘bad,’ ivith the comparatiic 
in J instead of r, roeor se toe wior er Or worse may be itself a posi- 
tive, in which case the right comparative would be wotser, which still 
occurs 

Less, least arc from las, meaning ‘weak,’ in Old Eng These forms 
do not come from little 

More occurs abridged as moe m Elizabethan writers 

Near is really the comparative of nigh the r is the sign of com- 
parison so riearms a double comparative In Old Eng the positive 
was neah 

Last IS from latest, as test from tetest We use latter and last of 
order in a senes, later and latest of time 

Eldes, eldest show a modification of the vovvcl of the positive which 
IS common in German comparative forms With rcrcr(.ncc to the double 
set of forms, elder, eldest, elder, oldest, observe that (i) elder is no longer 
used to express comparison with than vve cannot say ‘He is elder than 
his brother’ (a) the use of elder is restneted to persons we cannot say 
‘This IS the elder of the two horses ’ {3) elder can be used as a substan- 
tive, ‘Respect your elders ’ older is always an adjective 
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Ratht as i positive adjective meant ' early ’ Milton speaks of ' the 
tafAe primrose ’ We preserve only the comparative rather ^ which we 
use as an adverb * I would rather go’s=I would sooner go than not go, 
if I had the choice 

Hindmost, inmost, utmost, etc These words m -most require par 
ticular attention At Grst sight one would naturilly suppose them to be 
compounds of most, as this explanation would exactly suit their meaning 
as superlatives But we can trace their forms back to an earlier period 
of the language and satisfy ourselves that they did not arise by the com 
bination of most and hind, most and in, etc In Old English, several 
adjectives, which have comparatives and superlativ es formed from adverbs, 
contain the letter m which was a superlative suffix To tlus was added 
the superlative ending -est, makmg mest, which was confounded with 
most Thus these words are really double superlatives (But most the 
superlative of much is not formed in this waiy It is derived from a 
positive root mah, meaning ‘great,’ by adding st ) 

Foremost is really a double superlative of fore, containing the two 
superlative inflexions m and st But the fact that the -m- represented 
an earlier superlative suffix was forgotten, and from forem ost, as if it 
were a simple superlative, the comparative form-er was coined Hence 
the word former breaks up into these elements, root fore, superlative 
suffix m , comparative suffix er 

First represents the superlative oifore, fore st, the vowel of the root 
being changed by Umlaut 

Further is a comparative of fore, formed by adding a comparative 
suffix -ther It was wrongly looked upon as a comparative of forth to 
which the regular comparative ending er had been added, and, owing 
to this mistaken notion, the th was retained m the superlative furth est 

Farther and farther are used indiscriminately now, but their meanings 
were originally different, farther meant ‘more distant, more far away,’ 
further, ‘more in front, more to the fore ' Ytt we see no contradiction 
at the present day in saying ‘Stand further off,’ ‘He is coming farther 
this way ’ 

Hi^ occurs as an adjective in 'the hind quarter,’ 'hind wheel ’ 

Utter IS used as a comparative in the law-courts in the phrase ‘the 
utter bar,’ in contrast with the ‘inner bar ' 

116 Examples of Double Comparatives are seen 
m neater, lesser, worser examples of Double Superlatives 
vci foremost, inmost, ufmost, etc Such expressions as more 
better, more braver, most worst, most unhndest are frequently 
met with in Shakespeare and other Elizabethan wnters 
When we use such expressions as chtefest or most universal, 
we are employing adjectives which are double superlatives 
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in meaning though not in form But this arises from our 
laxity m the choice of words we use cfnefss if it meant the 
same as irnporionf, and universal as if it meant the same as 
general 

117 Superlatives are sometimes employed to denote 
the presence of a quality in a high degree, without any 
suggestion of comparison When a mother writes to her son 
as *My dearest boy,’ she does not mean that his brothers 
occupy a lower place in her affections . * dearest’ signifies in 
such a case ‘very dear ’ 

118 There are some comparative adjectives which we 
cannot use with than Thus the followmg adjectives which 
have been borrowed directly from the iLatin in the com- 
parative form do not admit than after them semort junior, 
exterior, (which taVe to after them), major, minor, intenor 
The following adjectives of English ongin have the same 
characteristic , elder, inner, outer, latter We can say oldtt 
than, later than, but not elder than, latter than 

Questions 

T. Adjcctncs of two syllables having certain terminations may be 
compared without the use of viore md most Specify tliree of these 
terminations, and menUon adjectives which contain them 

1 Give the comparative and superlative degrees of sad, gay, f tee, 
nigh, dad, old, haleftd, happy, out, avny, fore, late, sly, holy, far, 
virtuous 

3 Make sentences which illustrate the difTcrcncc in our use of 
oldest, eldest, latest, last, ntarest, next, farthest, furthest 

4 Point out the diflercncc in meaning between (a) ‘later’ and 
‘latter,’ (i) ‘elder’ and ‘older,’ (r) ‘further’ and ‘farther ’ 

Account for the presence of the th in ‘further’ and in ‘farther.’ 
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Pronouns 

119 A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun 

The definition of a Pronoun is usually stated in this 
form It has the merit of bemg short and easily under- 
stood, and It calls attention to an important function which 
most Pronouns perform, namely, that of saving the repetition 
of the noun Thus, if no pronouns existed, instead of saying 
‘John gave Mary a watch on her birthday, and she lost //,’ 
we should have to say ‘John gave Mary a natch on Marfs 
birthday, and Mary lost the watch ’ 

120 But have all pronouns this property of serving as substitutes 
for nouns ’ 

A good deal of ingenuity must be exercised if ne are to bnng withm 
the scope of the definition (i) the Personal Pronouns of the First and 
Second Persons, and (a) the Interrogative Pronouns 

(i) For if the pronouns / and ym were abolished, and nouns were 
put in their place, we should have to recast our sentences entirely and 
make all our statements m the third person 

(a) Again, when we ask ‘ broke the window?’ what is the 
noun for which we are to say that the pronoun ffHe serves as sub 
stitute? We must mamtam thnt the pronoun ffV/n here stnnds for the 
noun which flie answer supplies, but this seems rather far-fetched. For 
suppose that the reply to the question is not * Broivn,’ nor ‘ the boy,’ but 
‘I don’t know,’ a here is the noun? 

The characteristic feature of Pronouns is rather this — Pronouns are 
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names of things only in relation to other things According to circum- 
stances, 7, you, he, this, that, either, can be applied to any objects I 
means Jones when Jones speahs, Zeus when Zeus speaks, a ghost when 
a ghost speaks, but horse is the mranable name of things belonging to 
a particular class and of those things only In certain situations any- 
thing can be I, you, or he, but oidy one set of things can be horses 
This IS the essential peculiarity which distinguishes pronouns from nouns, 
— ^their capacity for universal application 

121 Pronouns are of different kinds (i) Some are 
used exclusively as substitutes for nouns (2) Others are 
used both as substitutes for nouns and as adjectives 
limiting nouns (3) A few so-called pronouns are used 
only as adjectives, but they are usually dealt with under 
the head of pronouns because they are connected with 
pronouns in their origin Thus (i) he and who are used 
only,as nouns (2) That and what axe used both as nouns and 
as adjectives In the sentence, ‘I like that book,’ that is 
an adjective m ‘I like that,* it is a substitute for a noun, 
(though we might also regard it as an adjective mth a noun 
understood, just as we understand the noun ‘horse’ to be 
implied with the adjective ‘black’ in the sentence ‘I like 
the white horse better than the black*) In the sentence 
* What did he do ?’ what is a noun in ‘ What work did he 
do?’ it IS an adjective limiting the meaning of work On 
the other hand, he or who cannot be used as an adjective to 
hmit the meaning of a noun We cannot say ‘ He man’ or 
‘Who boy.’ In such expressions as ‘I, the master,’ ‘You, 
the pupil,’ ‘ He, John,’ we have a noun in apposition with 
the pronoun John explains he, he does not limit the 
application of John Lastly (3) some words treated of 
under the head of pronouns are purely adjectival in their 
use and cannot be employed without a noun We can say 
‘This IS my book,’ but not ‘ This is my ’ 

Basing our classification on their capacity for being used 
(i) exclusively as true pronouns, r ^ as substitutes for nouns, 

8 — 2 
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or (u) as pronouns and also as adjectives, we arrange these 
words m the following groups 

Table of Pronouns 

Used only as Nouns 

I Personal — I, we thou, 

you, ye 

II DEMONSTRAfiVE— he.she, 

jt, they 

III Reflexive — myself, your- 

self, himself 

IV Relative— that, who 

V Interrogative— who 

VI Indefinite — anybody, 

anything, aught, naught, 
somebody, something, 
nobody, nothing 

VII Distributive 

Used only as Adjectives 

VIII Possessive— my, our, thy, your, her, its, their 

The Possessives ours, jours, hers, theirs, are used when no noun 
follows them, and in this respect they resemble nouns, but their force is 
purely adjectnal The same remarks apply to mine and thine in 
modem diction Nts admits of use either with or witliout a noun 
following 

The Distnbutivc pronoun every is now used only as an -adjective, 
except occasionally m legal phraseology 

122 Definitions of the dllTerent hinds of Frononns 
I Personal 

The Pronoun of the Fust Person is used in the singular to denote 
the speaker alone and in the plural to denote the speaker and others 
with whom he is associated 

The Pronoun of the Second Person is used of the person or persons 
addressed 

1 A Demonstrative Pronoun is one which points out a thing 

3 A Befiexlve Pronoun denotes the object of an action when the 
object IS the same as the doer of the action 

4 A Relative Pronoun is one avhich refers to some other noun or 
pronoun and has the force of a conjunction 


Used as Adjectives also 
this, these , that, those 

what, which 
what, which 

one, any, certain, other, some 

each, every, either, neither 
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5 An InterrogatlTO Pronoun is one by meins of winch we ask a 
question 

6 An Indc&nlto Pronoun is one winch docs not point out precisely 
tlic object to winch it refers 

7 A DlstribntiTe Pronoun is used when there arc more things than 
one, to denote that the thmgs ire taken scpiratclj 

8 A Fossesslre Pronominal Adjective denotes that the noun which 
it limits IS the name of a thing belonging to some other thing 

With the exception of the word Rehtue, the aJjccti\cs by which 
the kinds of pronouns arc described con\cy a clearer notion of their 
chanctcnstic features than these dchnitions will afford The student 
should carcfullj notice the examples of pronouns gi\en in the Table 
under their respective heads and obsciac the appropriateness of tlie 
names by which the various classes are distinguished 

\Vc wall now consider the different classes in detail. 


123 I The Pronouns of the First, Second, and 
Third Persons are declined thus t 



Pronoun of 
isl Pu son 

Pronotm of 
vtd Person 

Pronoun of 
ird Person 

Sint' Pint 


Smg 

Plur 

Sing 

Plur. 

M P N 

Nom 

I 

we 

thou 

ye, you 

he she it they 

Ghj 

me 

us 

Uicc 

ye, you 

him her it them 

Possess 

rmy 

our 

Ihy 

your 

his her Its their "] 

[_minc 

ours 

thine 

yours 

hers theirsj 


124. Remarks on these Pronouns. 

(x) There cannot be a plural of I at all, stnctly speak- 
ing We does not mean /+ /, as horses means horse + horse 
there is in the nature of things for each of us only one I 
We signifies really I-i-yoti, or /+ tJiey 

(2) "Why should the pronouns denoting the ist and the 
2nd Person have no distinctions of Gender, while the pro- 
noun denoting the 3rd Person possesses a set of inflexions 
to mark Gender? 

Because when / am addressing yoUf our se\ is not a 
matter of doubt, as we are both of us present, but when 
we are speaking of a third thing, it is desirable for greater 
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certainty to indicate whether it possesses sex or not, and 
what sex, as it may be absent 

(3) The Pronoun of the Third Person is sometimes 
called a Personal pronoun, but it is better to class it ivith 
the Demonstratives She was not originally the feminine 
of he she was the feminine of the Old English definite 
article or demonstrative adjective, which supphed us also 
with our forms of the plural number, they^ their, them^ 

The / in it is a sign of the neuter, like the d in tilud 
Its IS a modem word, occurring rarely in Shakespeare, at 
the beginning of the 17th century, and frequently in Dryden, 
at the end of it It appears once in the Authonzed Version 
of the Bible {Levit xxv 5) as it is now pnnted, but not in 
the original edition of 1611 Hts was formerly the genitive 
j case of both he and it 'If the salt have lost hts savour ’ 

I (4) The forms of these Pronouns in the Possessive 
case are used no longer as Personal Pronouns, but only as 
Possessive Adjectives Thus my and thy are equivalents 
of the Latin metis and fuus, not of mu and tta Pars met 
must be rendered ‘a part of me,’ not 'my part,’ ‘forgetful- 
ness of you ’ is not expressed by saying ‘your forgetfulness,’ 
nor ‘envy of them’ by saying ‘their envy’ This is the 
reason why we have enclosed these forms in brackets they 
belong to the Personal Pronouns by origin, but have become 
purely adjectival m force 

(5) Thou IS used only in addressing God and in the 
flights of poetiy or rhetoric But half a century ago the 
Quakers employed thou and thee in ordmary speech In 
the Elizabethan age thou and thee expressed aflection or 

^ In Old English the Pronoun of the Third Person was dedined m 
the nominative case thus masc he, fem heo, neut lot Of these forms 
'ne have retained he and (/t)ir, but have borrowed the feminine she from 
the feminine seo of the Demonstrative, masc se, fem seo, neat 
(‘that’) The colloquial 'em, as in ‘Give it ’em,’ is a surviial of hetn, 
^e old dative plural of he, not a corruption of them 
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contempt, as is the case with iu m French and du in 
German to day The plural you is now used exclusively, 
whether we are addressing several individuals or only one 
Sovereigns adopt this plural style in their manifestoes when 
speaking of themselves and say *\Ve’ for *1’ Editors of 
newspapers express their opinions in the same fashion, fre- 
quently with effects which are droll rather than impressive 

In an older stage of our language, ye was reserved for 
the nominative and you for the objective *Kr have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen ^ou' Ye occurs now only 
in the diction of poetry 

(6) The dative me survives in methinhs, meseems, *ivoe 
IS and as the indirect object, eg ‘do tne a service’, 
here me is equivalent to ‘ for me * or ‘ to me ' 

125 II Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Thts and that are employed to denote the latter and the 
former, like the Latin htc and tile, — thts the one nearer to 
us, that the one farther away 

I7iat IS by origin the neuter of the definite article or 
demonstrative adjective the / is a sign of gender as in tt 
and what 

Those IS used as the plural of that., these as the plural 
of thts these and those are really forms of the plural of 
thts 


126 III Reflexive Pronouns. 

Myself ^ ourselves^ yourself yourselves^ htmself herself 
itself themselves, oneself 

( 1 ) ‘Take care of yourself,’ ‘They killed themselves’ 
In such sentences we have the reflexive use of these pro- 
nouns the action performed by the doer passes back to 
him, so both the subject and the object of the sentence 
stand for the same person 
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( 2 ) ‘Take care yourself/ ‘They themselves killed it’ 
In such sentences we have the emphatic use of these pro- 
nouns there is nothing reflexive m their meaning here 

127 The compounds of self present difScult problems which arc 
rendered still more obscure by research mto their forms at earlier stages 
of the language Let us take the words myself ottrsclves, himself and 
themselves, and see if, keeping our heads clear of historical details, we 
can giie a satisfactory account of the ivords ns they exist to day 
In the first place, what part of speech is selfi 
A noun we speak of ‘love of self* , *a sacrifice of self* , we say 
makes demands on one’s time ’ Nouns take inflexions to mark the 
plural , re^becomes selves Nouns are limited in apphcation by adjec 
tives viy and our are possessive adjectives There is no particular 
difficulty in understanding how the uord mysef came to be used both 
for reflexive and for emphatic purposes If jr^means ' one’s own person,’ 
‘I myself did it’ is a way of saying ‘I did it of my oun person’ ‘I 
hurt myself’ is a way of saying ‘1 hurt my own person ’ Thus far all 
IS fairly simple 

But then by analogy we should expect the forms htssefand that- 
selves Is there any way of explaining the forms himself and them- 
selvesl 

In the first place, self must still be regarded as a noun, for it forms a 
plural selves In the second place, him and them are pronouns, or the 
equivalents of nouns, in the objective case Now the relation of the 
nouns him and self them and selves, not being one of dependence, (for if 
It were, one of the words would be in the possessive case, whidi it is 
not), must be one of apposition Therefore the entire words must be 
composed of two nouns in tlie objective case standing in apposition 
And this explanation fits in very well with the reflexive use of himself, 
themselves, ‘He struck himself* ‘They hurt themselves,' where nouns m 
the objective case are required But then we can also say emphatically 
‘He himself did it,’ 'They themselves said so,’ using himself said them 
selves as subjects Here the explanation breaks down We can assume, 
if we like, that people lost sight of the original objective force of these 
words and came to use them as nominatives, just as we use me as a 
nominative, when we say ‘It’s me ’ 

Applying these conclusions to the forms onis self and oneself n c may 
say that both can be justified the former shows us one's in a relation of 
dependence on the noun self, and therefore m the possessive case, the 
latter exhibits the two words one and self in apposition 

This IS the simplest explanation which we can offer of these com- 
pounds of self, as we find them existing now The reader must not 
suppose however that the earlier histoiy of these obscure forms affords 
any foundation for this mode of treating them 
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128 IV Relative Pronouns. 

The characteristic feature of the Relative Pronouns is 
this they have the force of conjunctions Thus, 
the sentence ‘ I met the policeman who said there was a 
disturbance’ contains two sentences rolled into one * *I met 


the policeman He told me there was a disturbance’ 
‘This IS the book ihat you lent me’ may be resoli^ed into 
‘This IS the book. You lent it me’ The name relative 
IS not a happy one, as it does not call attention to this 
connective function These pronouns might more appro- 
pnately be called conjunctive or connective pro- 
nouns Several other pronouns might with equal reason 
be called relative m this sense, that they relate or refer to 
an antecedent thus, in the sentences *I saw John . he w'as 
lookmg veiy well,’ ‘Here are your pens . they are all broken,’ 
he refers to John, and they refers to pens, but he and they 
have no power to unite the sentences in which they occur 
with the sentences which precede them this power belongs 
to the so-called Relative Pronouns alone If we subsUtute 
who and whuh for he and they, the two sentences become 
m each case a single sentence; *I saw John who was 
looking well,’ ‘Here are your pens which are all broken’. 
The name RelaUve Pronoun is established too securely 
among grammatical terms, however, to allow us to replace 
It by another more suitable word the student must there- 
fore pay particular attention to the concludmg part of the 
definition of a Relative Pronoun as one which refers to 
some other noun or pronoun and has the force of a con- 
junction 

rallM pronoun to which the Relative refers is 

called the antecedent, * e that which goes before The 

refers, but the order of the clauses containing the relahve 

hoL inverted Thus •Whom I 

honour, him I nnsf « equ^lent to <1 trust hm, Xm 
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I honour ' htni is the antecedent, though the relative whom 
precedes it 

The relative is often omitted when, if expressed, it would 
be in the objective case Thus ‘ The man I met told me 
so’ IS an elliptical form of expression for ‘The man whom 
I met,’ ‘I have lost the book you lent me’ is elhptical for 
‘the book which you lent me’ Similarly, ‘the man you 
gave It to’ IS a condensed way of saying ‘the man whom 
you gave it to’, or ‘the man to whom you gave it’, ‘the 
book I asked for* represents ‘the book which I asked for’, 
or ‘the book for which I asked’, ‘the day I came’ stands 
for ‘the day which I came on’, or ‘the day on which I 
came’ But this omission of the relative can occur only 
when the relative is in the objective case we cannot suppress 
the relative, if it is in the nominative or possessive Thus 
from the sentence ‘The man who met me told me so ’ we 
cannot leave out who, nor from the sentence ‘The man whose 
horse ran away was thrown off* can we leave out whose 

The antecedent is sometimes omitted Thus we may 
say ‘Who breaks, pays ’ When what is used as a relative, 
the antecedent is always omitted ‘I understand what you 
mean ’ It is contraty to modem idiom to insert that in 
such a sentence before what 

The Relative Pronouns are that, who, what, which, as 
As a relative, that is always used as a noun Beginners who 
find It puzzling to determine whether, in any sentence, that 
is a Demonstrative or a Relative, may find help in applying 
tests such as these (i) Try who, whom, and which, and 
notice whether by the use of any of these words the sense 
IS preserved If so, that is a Relative. Thus ‘The man 
that met me,’ ‘The man that I met,’ ‘The man that I spoke 
to,’ might be expressed with who in the first sentence, whom 
in the second and third ( 2 ) Try this instead of that if 
sense is made, though not preasely the same sense, that is 
a Demonstrative Thus in the sentence ‘Lend me that 
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book that is the only one that I haven’t read,’ the reader 
will be able to identify the first that as a demonstrative 
adjective hmiting the noun book, the second that as a 
demonstrative pronoun, and the third that as a relative 
It IS true that the substitution of which for the second that 
would still make sense, and the application of the first of onr 
two tests might therefore lead to the mistaken descnption 
of this word as a relative But this error will be corrected 
by the use of the second test which shows that this can 
replace that. The difficulty of identifymg that is increased 
by the fact that it is also a conjunction If we meet with 
that m a context where who^ whom, and this, will none of 
them make sense as its substitute, the word must be a 
conjunction The reader can expenment upon the sen- 
tences ‘He said that you were her^’ ‘I work that I may 
live.’ 


129 V. The following are both Relative and In- 
terrogative Pronouns. 

W/io is used only as a noun we cannot say who man 
It has three cases, who, whom, whose, in singular and plural 
What IS the neuter of who and can be used both as 
noun and adjective. What is used as an Interrogative in 
mat did he say?’ Here it has the force of a noun 
remark did he make?’ Here it is adjectival It is 
used as a Relative in ‘I don’t know what he said ’ Here 

Uhffi the force of aooui, -I dorft W what remark he 
made. Here it is adjectival 

f “ a It is 

“terrogative adjective it can be used with 

wn w ‘What man, what woman, what child 

would beheve this statement?’ 

mttc/t is a compound equivalent to whom^hhe as such 
rs a ^mpoorraof a .arr be rraed 

tn e, both as Intetrogahve and as Relative. • Vntch mb ^ 
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have ? ’ ‘ Winch book -will you have ? ’ ‘ I know winch I will 
have,’ *I know which book I will have ’ 

There is a slight difiference in our use of winch and of 
who or what as interrogatives Winch implies that the 
choice IS restricted to a known group of things Thus we 
say * What shall we have for dinner?* when the selection is 
unlimited, but 'There’s only turbot or salmon to day, ivinch 
shall we have?’ as the selection is to be made from a 
definite number 

TFInch as a Relative pronoun is no longer used of person^, 
though It was so used formerly eg ‘ Our Father, winch art 
in heaven ’ 

From who^ what, which, we have formed compound 
relatives whosoever, whichsoever, whatsoevet Whosoever is 
declined as follows 

Nom whosoever, Ob] whomsoever. Possess whosesoever 

130 The differences in our use of that and of who 
or whiAi as relative pronouns must be carefully noted 

(1) That IS used of persons and things, whilst who is 
used of persons only and which of things 

(2) That cannot follow a preposition if that is 
used as the relative, the preposition is tacked on at the end 
of the sentence Thus 'The man t/i whom I trusted’ 
becomes ‘The man that I trusted in,’ ‘The house of which 
you told me’ becomes ‘The house that you told me of,’ 
‘The means by winch he did it’ becomes ‘The means that 
he did It by ’ 

(3) That has a restrictive force which renders it 
unsuitable sometimes as the substitute for who or which 
I can say ‘My sister that is abroad is ill,’ because I may 
have several sisters, and the clause introduced by that limits 
the application of the noun to one of the number But 
I cannot say ‘ My mother that is abroad is ill,’ because the 
restrictive that would suggest that I have more mothers 
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than one, which is absurd I must say ‘My mother who 
IS abroad/ which signifies ‘ My mother, and she is abroad,’ 
the word who having a coordinating force in uniting two 
coordinate statements, ‘My mother is ill,’ ‘My mother is 
abroad ’ 

131 As and But occur with the force of Relative 
Pronouns 

As 15 the correlative of same and such ‘Mine is not the same as 
jours,’ ‘His behaviour is not such as will secure for him many friends ’ 
We still hear as used for whom or that in rural districts ‘The man as I 
saw,’ ‘The man as told me ’ Tliese are vulgarisms now, but they 
were good Enghsh once As is entitled to a place among the relative 
pronouns 

But has the force of a relative pronoun in certain negative construc- 
tions Thus in ‘There is nobody but thinks you mad,’ 'but thinks’ 
means 'who does not think ’ m ‘Who is there but hopes for happi- 
ness?’ ‘but hopes’ means ‘who does not hope ’ We are not however 
to call but a relative pronoun here, though it serves ns the substitute for 
one it is a conjunction, and there is an ellipsis of a pronoun which 
should follow it ‘There is nobody but he thinks you mad,’ ‘Who is 
there but he hopes for happiness?’ 

132 VI Indefinite Pronouns. 

Ot/o IS an indefinite pronoun it is used vaguely, re- 
femng ^not to any particular individual, but to persons or 
things generally ‘ Oue hears strange rumours of a rupture 
in the party/ It has a possessive case, ouc*s ‘ One must 
be sure of one^s ground’ Two views have been held 
respecting the origin of this word (i) that it is simply the 
cardinal numeral, used as a pronoun , this is probably the 
right view ( 2 ) that it is from French on, as in ‘on dit,’ 
‘one says,’ where on- homme = hatm homo, ‘man,’ just as 
in German we have the equivalent expression ‘man sagt’ 
One has the meaning ‘a certain’ in such expressions as ‘one 
Simon a tanner ’ 

Any contains the numeral one in its root ati 

Aught contains the word wht, — preserved m our expres- 
sions ‘ not one whit,’ ‘ not a whit,’ — meaning ‘ thing ’ 
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Naught IS ‘ne + aught,* of which the adverb not is 
merely a shortened form 

133 VII Distributive Pronouns. 

Each IS a corruption of ‘ever-hke ’ It can be used both 
as noun and as adjective ‘Give one to cach^ ‘Give one 
to each boy ’ 

Every a corruption of *ever*each,’ and is used only 
when more than two are referred to It is not employed 
in modem English as a noun, but must always be followed 
by a noun 

Either contains as its elements ‘aye-whether’ in its 
constituent part whether, the suffix -ther marks duali^ 
or comparison, as in other, farther. Either means ‘one of 
two,’ but sometimes occurs with the meaning ‘each of two,’ 
eg ‘ on ettlur side of the nver was there the tree of life * 
(Rev xxii 2 ) Its negative is neither 

Each other and one another are used after a transitive 
verb to express reciprocity of the action When we 
say ‘They hate each otherj we mean that the feelmg is 
mutual Each other is used of two agents and objects, one 
another of more than two The construction of the tivo 
parts of these compound expressions is diSerent each and 
one stand for the agents or subjects, other and another for 
the objects, thus — 

‘They hate each {subject) the other {object),' 

‘They hate one {subject) another {pbject)^ 
each and one being in apposition ivith the subject they 
But the grammatical relation of these Reciprocal Pronouns 
has been lost sight of m common use. If we still recognised 
their onginal construction, we should say ‘They gave a 
present each to the other,’ or ‘one to another,’ instead of 
saying, as we do, ‘They gave a present to each other,’ or 
‘They gave presents to one another ’ 
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134, VIII Possessive Pronouns. 

The forms my, thy, tis, were dealt with when we dis- 
cussed the pronouns of the First, Second, and Third Persons 
Mine and thtne contain a genitive inflexion n this n has 
been dropped in my and thy, which are shortened forms of 
mine and thine, ]ust as « is a shortened form of an The r 
in our, your, their, is a genitive plural inflexion 

Our, your, timr, her, give nse to secondary forms ours, 
yours, theirs, hers, containing s which was originally an 
inflexion of the genitive singular only They are thus 
double genitive forms, just as children is a double plural, 
nearer a double comparative, and inmost a double super- 
lative 

The Possessives fall into two groups 
My, thy, her, its, our, your, their, are used only as 
attnbutive adjectives they require a noun immediately 
folloiving them Mine, thine, hets, ours, yours, theirs, are 
used only as possessive pronouns the noun which 
they limit does not follow them 

Jits IS used both as possessive adjective and as possessive 
pronoun 

Thus \ve say ‘Give me my book and take jwrr,’ not 
‘Give me mine book and take your’ But we say ‘This is 
hts book' and ‘This book is hts’ 

In the diction of poetry, mine and thine occur with 
nouns following them, if the nouns begin with a vowel 
sound * mine eye,’ ‘ mine ear,’ ‘ thine honour ’ 

135 Before leaving the subject of Pronouns, the reader 
should notice how inflexions, which have disappeared from 
nouns and adjectives, have survived in words belonging 
to this part of speech Ht-rn preserves the form of the 
dative singular, ihe-m the form of the dative plural , the t 
in out, your, her, is a sign of the genitive, the t in it, what, 
that, marks the neuter gender 
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Questions 

I Classify the pronouns in the fo]lo^vlng sentence — 

'Who IS the owner of the horse which you and I were admiring 
to day?’ 

1 How far may he, she, and tt, be correctly classed as personal 
pronouns? In what respect do they differ from / and thou'i 

3 What IS a pronoun ? Distinguish betu cen the use of a personal 
and a relative pronoun Illustrate }onr explanation by reference to the 
tvvo sentences ‘ My brother who came is gone,’ 'My brother came, 
but he IS gone ’ 

4 Wnte three short sentences m which the nominative, possessive, 
and objective cases of who, used as a relative pronoun, respectively 
occur 

5 ‘A gate which opened to them of his own accord' (Acts xii lo) 
Why IS hts used here? 
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Verbs 

/ 136 A Vefb is a word with which we can 
make, an assertion. 

We make assertions about things The word which 
stands for the thing about which we make the assertion 
IS called the subject of the verb, or the subject of the 
sentence As the names of things are nouns, the subject 
must be a noun or its equivalent, such as a pronoun, a verb 
in the infinitive mood, or a noun clause Thus we may say 

Error {A^oun) 

It {Protwuii) 

To err (Jnfinthve) 

That one should err {Noun-clause) 

When we make an assertion about a thing, we are said 
iin grammatical language to predicate something about the 
fthing As no assertion can be made without the use of 
a lerb, the verb is called the Predicate of the subject, 
or of the sentence in which it occurs 

What IS asserted Is either action or state Action is 
asserted when we say ‘The prisoner stole the watch,’ ‘ The 
watch was stolen by the pnsoner,’ ‘ The prisoner ran away ’ 
State IS asserted when we say ‘The prisoner was glad,’ 
‘The pnsoner continued unrepentant,’ ‘The prisoner slept 
soundly ’ 


IS human 
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137 The action denoted by some -v erbs is conceived as 
being directed towards, or passing over to, a certain object 
"ttlien we say ‘The boj kicked the dog, and the dog 
scratched him,’ we assert actions the effects of which were 
not confined to the agents performing them the boy’s 
action passed beyond the boy and the dog’s action passed 
be}ond the dog But when we saj *Tne bo}’ sat down and 
cned, and the dog barked and ran awaj,’ we assert actions 
which teiminated with the agents performing them This 
disbnction is expressed by the words Trat^itre and Intrar- 
s^itxe It IS of the greatest importance. 

A Transitive Verb is one which indicates an 
action directed towards some object 

An Intransitive Vert) is one which indicates 
(x) an action not directed towards some object, 
or (2) a state 

The stodent maj- occasioaaJly be pnzded to detennine whether a 
verb IS used transitively or intransiavdy, for many verbs are used m 
boJi wavs, though not of course hr both ways at the same tune. 
He must ask himself wheJier the action expressed by the verb produced 
an effect upon something outside the doer (or, in the case of a re- 
deuve verb, upon the doer itself) He will nsnally iird a we'd 
representing the object to which this action passed, but occasionally 
the object is rot mentioned The verb ts'ktc is clearh transitive 
when thg dc^ comes after it to indicate its object, and so is sansickJ 
when It IS followed by Bnt how are we to describe these 

verbs when we say ‘Tne boy lay on the fioor ana kicked and 
scratched*? If we mean that he kiAed and scratched people at large, 
the verbs ate bo<h tranrtiv^ thongh the reap ents of the actions are 
not speciSed. But do we necessarily mean t^> If the verbs signify 
that he metdy threw his 1^ and aims about in the fiautless endeavour 
to reach an object, kzekes and scratcra are not transitive verbs here any 
mo'e thiui xtrcliej or rer would be, though they become so, if we 
suppose that an object is implied 

138 ^ we shall ha^e occasion to make frequent 
mention of the word Object in connexion with Transitive 
Verbs, the reader must notice that this term has unfor- 
tunately to do a double du^, standing sometimes for the 
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fiwg affected by an action and sometimes for the word 
which represents this thing The following deSnition may 
help the student to keep his mind clear of confusion arising 
from this ambiguity 

I The Object of a verb is the word which stands 

♦ for the thing which is the object of the action 

• denoted by the verb. 

It would be a concise description of a Transitive 
Verb to say that it is a Verb that can take an Object 


139 Intransitive V erbs are used as Transitives 
in these ways 

I A verb, usually intransitive, is occasionally employed 
with a transitive force 


Ordtnanly Intran<iiti\e 
The horse xoalks 
I will run there 
The ship floats 
Birds fly 

The mother tejoiced 


Used Transitively 
1 walked my horse 
I will fun the boat aground 
He floated the ship 
The boys are flying their kites 
The mother rejoiced her son’s heart 


2 Prepositions following Intransitive Verbs 
may be regarded as forming with them compound verbs 
which are Transitive Thus ‘I laughed (intrans) at 
him,’ where the preposition at takes an objective case /ittu, 
becomes ‘I laughed-at (transitive) him,’ where the /urn 
is the object of the verb The passive construction can 
then be employed, and we can say * He was laughed-at ' 
So, *We arnved at this conclusion’ becomes in the passive 
‘This conclusion was arrived-at’ ‘They came to this 
decision ’ becomes * This decision was come-to ’ 

3 Prepositions prefixed to some Intransitive 
Verbs make them Transitive Thus the intransitive 
he becomes the transitive overlie, stand, understand, run, 
outrun , weep, beweep / moan, bemoan 


9—2 
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4 From a few Intransitive Verbs, Transitive deriva- 
tives are formed called Causatives, signifying to cause 
or produce the action indicated by the onginal verb thus 
from sif we obtain sA, meanmg to ‘make to sit', from 
/le, lay, from fall^feU^ from nse, ratse, from dnnk, drench 
The student must be on his guard against supposing 
that an Intransitive is Transitive whenever a noun follows 
It A noun of kindred meaning to that of the verb accom- 
panies many Intransitives, not as an object but as an ad- 
verbial modification In Latin Grammar this construction 
IS called the Cognate Accusative ludum ludere, ‘to 
play a game,’ vitam vivere, ‘to live one’s life,’ are ex- 
amples in both languages ‘To run a race,’ ‘to walk 
a mile,’ ‘to dream a dream,’ ‘to fight a good fight,’ ‘to 
sleep the sleep of death ’ are illustrations of this construc- 
tion We describe these nouns as Cognate Objectives 
140 Conversely, some Transitive Verbs are used 
Intransitively Compare the following 

Transitive Intransitive 

He broke the glass The glass broke 

1 hey moved the chair 1 he chair moved 
I slammed the door The door slammed 

He opened the lid The lid opened - 

The sun melted the snow Tiie snow melted 
We reformed the cnminal The criminal reformed 

Some wnters regard these intransitive uses as apparent 
rather than real, and consider the verbs to be Reflexives 
with an object itself understood 

141. Verbs of Incomplete Predication Many 
intransitive verbs make no sense as predicates, unless they 
are followed by some noun, adjective, or verb in the infinitive 
mood To say ‘He is,’ ‘They can,’ ‘We became,* ‘You 
will,’ ' She seems,’ is meaningless until we add some word 
to complete the sense Thus we give significance to these 
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' incomplete assertions, if ^\e say ‘He is good,’ ‘He is captain,’ 
‘He is killed,’ ‘He is come,’ ‘They can speak French,’ 
‘We became nch,’ ‘We became partners,’ ‘You will win,’ 
‘She seems vexed ’ Such verbs are called Verbs of Incom 
plete Predication, and the word or words which are added 
to make sense are called the Complement of the Predicate 
The verbs gtow, look, fal, in some of their uses are intran- 
sitives of this kind 

Certain transitive verbs require, always or in some of 
their uses, a similar complement If we say ‘The king 
made a treaty,* the sense is complete but if we say ‘The 
king made Walpole,’ the sense is incomplete until we add 
the complement ‘a peer,’ or ‘angry,’ or ‘continue minister’ 
The verb ‘ called ’ is a complete predicate in the sentence 
‘ The master called his valet,’ meaning ‘ summoned him to 
his presence’ it is an incomplete predicate if it signifies 
‘ applied a name to him,’ until the name is added, * The 
master called his valet a thief,* or ‘lazy’ *I think you’ 
requires ‘ a genius,’ ‘ a fool,’ ‘ clever,’ ‘ mad,’ to complete the 
sense 

1 The name Neuter is applied in some books to Intransi- 
1 tive verbs generally, in others to Intransitive verbs of incom- 
\ plete predication. As there is this ambiguity in its meaning, 
the best course is to dispense Avith its use altogether 

142 Auxiliary and Notional Verbs When we 
come to the conjugation of the verb, we shall see that most 
of the different forms are made by means of other verbs, 
which are therefore called Auxihanes (from Lat auxilium, 
‘help,’ because they help to conjugate the verb) The 
different parts of the verbs be, have, will, shall, may, are 
employed as Auxihanes, and when so employed are the 
substitutes for inflexions of which in our English conjugation 
very few survive Thus * I shall have wntten ’ is in Latin 
' expressed in one inflected form, scrtpsero, ‘you were being 
loved,’ amabamtnt 
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But the verbs have^ will, shall^ may, possess meanings 
of their own which are dropped when the words are 
used as auxilianes 'He mU do it’ ma}' mean 'He is 
determmed to do it,* as well as ' He is going to do it * 
In the former case ?&/// is not an auxiliary, in the latter it is 
Ha7/e signifies possess when I say ‘ I have a bicycle,’ but it is 
merely auxiliaiy when I say ‘ I have lost my bicycle ’ May 
means permission in ' You may try if you like , ’ it is auxi- 
liary when IV e say 'You won’t find out, though you may tiy 
your best ’ Verbs which are used with a meaning of their 
own, and not merely as substitutes for inflexions in the 
conjugation of other verbs, are called Notional Verbs 

/ 143 An Impersonal Verb is one in which the 
^source of the action is not expressed 

A true Impersonal Verb therefore has no subject Only 
two examples of true Impersonals occur in modern Eng- 
lish, methinks and meseems, and these belong to the diction 
of rhetoric rather than to every-day speech Me is a dative 
case hence it cannot be the subject The meaning of the 
two Impersonals is the same, viz ' It seems to me ’ Thinks 
in methinks comes from the Old English thynkan, 'to 
seem,’ which was a different verb from thenean, ' to think ’ 
‘It rams,’ ‘it freezes,’ and similar expressions are com- 
monly' called Impersonal, but they have a grammatical 
subject, it If we are asked however, ‘What rains?’ 
‘What freezes?’ we cannot specify the thing for which 
the it stands the grammatical subject represents no real 
source of the action. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Infi t:\ions of Verbs. 

14.4 Vfrbs undergo changes of fonn to mark differ- 
ences of Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, Person 

As inflcMons have almost entirely disappeared from 
English verbs, we have recourse to atiMliat^’ verbs and 
pronouns to express these differences Amavmtnus^ ama- 
bw'ur are inflexions of the Latin \crb amo we shall have 
loiedj we shall be Jated^ their English equivalents, arc not 
inflexions of the xerb loie^ the required changes in the 
meaning of the \crb arc effected by the use of auxiliaries 
Amo has over a hundred of these inflexions Icve has seven, 
iiz., lovCy lovesty lovesy hwelh, loved, lovedd, lorunf^, and of 
these seven, the three forms /oevj/, loveth, lervedst, are no 
longer cmplo)cd m ordinary speech 

j Voice is the form of a verb which shows 
' whether the subject of the sentence stands for 
the doer or for the object of the action expressed 
by the verb. 

Mood is the form of a verb which shows the 
mode or manner in which the action is repre- 
sented. 

Tense is the form of a verb which shows the 
time at which the action is represented as occur- 
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ring and the completeness or incompleteness of 
the action 

Number is the form of a verb which shows 
whether we are speaking of one thing or of more 
than one 

Person is the form of a verb which shows 
whether the subject of the sentence stands for 
the speaker, for the person addressed, or for 
some other thing. 

j We shall treat of these modifications of the verb in 
order 

145 I Voice. 

In English there are two Voices, an Active and a 
Passive Voice 

The Active Voice is that form of a verb 
which shows that the subject of the sentence 
stands for the doer of the action expressed by the 
verb 

The Passive Voice is that form of a verb 
which shows that the subject of the sentence 
stands for the object of the action expressed by 
the verb. 

Thus in ‘Brutus stabbed Caesar,’ Brutus, the subject 
of the sentence, represents the doer or agent of the act of 
stabbing expressed by the verb, stabbed is in the acuve 
voice In ‘Caesar was stabbed by Brutus,' Caesai, the 
subject of the sentence, represents the object or recipient 
of the act of stabbing was stabbed is in the passive voice 

Now as the subject of the sentence, when the verb is m 
the passive, stands for the object or receiver of the action. 
It is clear that, unless the action denoted by the verb 
passes on to some object, the passive construction ivill be 
impossible Accordingly, only Transitive verbs admit 
of a passive use 
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The parts of the auxiliary verb be are used with the 
perfect participle of a transitive verb to form4he passive 
voice. ‘I am injured,’ ‘You wete beaten,’ ‘ He ts captured,’ 

‘ They will Be assisted,* ‘ We have been turned out ’ 

146 The reader may easily be misled by such forms as 

*I am come,’ ‘You aie arnved,’ ‘He ts gone,’ ‘They are 
fallen,’ in which the verbs are intransitive, and their perfect 
tenses therefore are not passive, though they look as if they 
were In ‘lam injured,’ ‘You were beaten,’ the participles 
injured and beaten are passive m ‘ I am come,’ ‘ You are 
arnved,’ the participles come and arrived are active There 
is a slight difference of meaning between the forms ‘He 
IS arnved,’ ‘ He is gone ’ and * He has arnved,* ‘ He has 
gone’ ‘He has gone’ lays stress on the actioh, ‘He is 
gone’ calls attention to the fact that he continues in a 
certain state, namely that of absence We can say ‘ He has 
come and gone,’ but not ‘He ts come and gone,’ as ts 
becomes unsuitable in connexion with come^ when he no 1 
longer continues here, but ts gone. » 

147 Verbs which take a double object admit of 
two forms of passive construction according as one 
object or the other is made the subject of the passive verb 
A few illustrations will make this clear 

Active. Passive. 

He told me a story f ^ 

1 1 was told a story by him 

You granted him f Permission was granted him by you 
permission \ He was granted permission by you 

They awarded him f A pnze was awarded him by them 
a prize \ He was awarded a prize by them 

The reader may construct further illustrations for him- 
self, using the verbs pi onuses ash, refuse, show, offer, forgivoj 
for the purpose 
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The secondajy forms, in which the Indirect Object, 
originally m the dative case, becomes the subject, are harsh 
m sound and illogical m their nature, but there is much of 
latssez-fatre, or ‘go as-you-please,’ about English syntax, and 
we find such expressions -even m good wnters 

This object after the passive verb is called the Retained 
Object Whether it is the Direct or the Indirect Object 
that IS thus retained the reader can easily determine, by 
shifting the position of the two objects in the equivalent 
sentence expressed in the active voice and noticing which 
of the two requires a preposition when it comes last The 
object which requires a preposition is the Indirect Object 
So, 'I forgive you your fault,’ becomes ‘ I forgive your fault 
to you ’, *I will allow j'ou your expenses,’ ‘I will allow your 
expenses to you ’ , ‘ I have got you the boolc,’ * I have got 
the boolc for jou’ In each example ^ou is the Indirect 
Object 

148 There is a cunous use of certain transitive verbs 
in the active form with a passive meaning In Latin 
Grammar, verbs of active form and passive meaning are 
called-Quasi-passiye vapulo, ‘I am beaten,’ exttlo^ ‘I 
am IBanisKed,’ are examples Some of our English Quasi- 
passive verbs express sensations we say of a thing that 
It ‘feels soft, tastes nice, smells sweet,’ whereas it is really 
we who feel, taste, and smell the thing In like manner 
we say that a sentence ‘reads badly,’ that a book ‘sells 
well,’ and that a house ‘lets readily’ 

149 II Mood. 

The Moods, or changes of form assumed by a verb to 
show the different ways m which the action is thought of, 
are four in number 

(i) The Indicative Mood contains the forms used (i) 
to make statements of fact, (a) to ask questions, 
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and ( 3 ) to express suppositions in which the events 
are treated as if they were facts 

( 11 ) The Imperative Mood contains the form used to 
give commands 

(ill) The Subjunctive Mood contains the forms used 
to represent actions or states conceived as possible or 
contingent, but not asserted as facts 

(iv) The Infinitive Mood is the form which denotes 
actions or states without reference to person, number, 
or time 

150 ( 1 ) Uses of the Indicative Mood The 
Indicative Mood is used (i) to state facts, ‘The man stole 
the watch,’ ‘He will be punished’ ( 2 ) to ask questions, 
‘Which man stole the watch?* ‘Will he be punished?’ 
( 3 ) to express suppositions in which the conditions are 
dealt ivith as if they were facts, ‘If it is fine to-morrow 
(the condition may be fulfilled, or it may not, but assuming 
that as a fact it is,) we will go for a pic-nic * 

151 ( 11 ) Use of the Imperative Mood Com- 
mands must be addressed to the person who is to obey them 
The person addressed is the second person Accordingly 
the Imperative Mood can be used only in the second 
person singular and plural Such expressions as 'Go we 
forth together,’ or ‘ Let us go forth together,’ m which we 
utter a wish or exhortation respecting the first person, are 
not instances of the Imperative mood they are substitutes 
for It Go we is subjunctive let us go is a circumlocution, 
or roundabout form of expression, which contains an im- 
perative of let m the second person and an infinitive go 
expanded it becomes you let, or allow (imperative) tis 
(object) go, or to go (infinitive) 

152 A tense w'hich is expressed by a single word is 
called a Simple Tense a tense which is expressed by the 
help of an auxiliary verb is called a Compound Tense 
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English verbs contain only two simple tenses in the Indica- 
tive and Subjunctive moods, namely, the Present and the 
Past Indefinite The verb io be possesses a fairly complete 
set of distinct forms in the two tenses of these moods, but 
m other verbs a difference of inflexion is seen only in the 
and and 3 rd persons singular of the present subjunctive 
as compared with the indicative. Now as the and person 
singular is used to-day exclusively in the language of 
prayer and of poetry, the difference of form between the 
indicative and the subjunctive mood can be detected in 
ordinary speech only in the 3 rd person singular of the 
present tense, so long as we confine ourselves to the simple 
tenses Thou siealest, He steals, are indicative forms If 
thou steal, tf he steal, are subjunctive forms But as we 
no longer employ thou in the language of every-day life, the 
sum-total of inflexional differences in the simple tenses, 
according as the mood is indicative or subjunctive, is 
represented by the forms he steals and tfhe steal 

153 The student should make a careful study of the 
tenses conjugated below 

To Be To Steal 

Indicative Subjunctive Indicative Subjunctive 


Present 

Past 

Present 

Past 

Present 

Past 

Present 

(I 1 

am 

was 

be 

were 

steal 

stole 

steal 

Sing -{a 

art 

was! 

be 

wert 

stealest 

stolest 

steal 

U 1 

IS 

was 

be 

were 

steals 

stole 

steal 

Plur 1,3,3 

are 

were 

be 

were 

steal 

stole 

steal 


There are no separate forms for a Past Tense in the 
subjunctive of any verb except the verb to he Conse- 
quently, to illustrate the uses of the subjunctive we have 
recourse to this verb In other verbs the inflexions are 
reduced to two, one of which, as we said, has no place in 
ordinary speech, .while the use of the other is passing away 
from modem English The subjunctive mood has decayed 
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till it JS almost dead It is really alive only in the Past 
Subjuncti\e of the verb to he, especially in its ist person 
singular A speaker who employed the Present Subjunctive 
of to he, and said, quite correctly, ‘If I there, I shall see 
him,’ would be supposed by many people of average educa- 
tion, (unless their education had included the facts of 
English Grammar,) to be making the same blunder as a 
labourer makes when he says ‘ I he here , I he just going 
home’ Let the reader ask himself whether he would be 
more likely to say ‘ I shall play tennis this afternoon, if it he 
fine,’ subjunctive, or ‘ if it ts fine,* indicative ‘ I shall stay 
in, if It lam,' subjunctive, or *if it rams,’ indicative There 
IS a quamt formalism about the employment of the subjunc- 
tive which makes us avoid it in every-day conversation 

154 (ill) Uses of the Subjunctive Mood. There 
are cases however in which we still use the subjunctive mood, 
and there are other cases in which its use would be legiti- 
mate, though It has been ousted from its place by the indi- 
cative We still say ‘ If I were you,’ not ‘ If I was you,’ 
and we ought to say ‘ If he 7Vere you,’ though * If he was 
you’ IS to be heard quite as often Of these actual or 
possible uses a book on Grammar must take cognisance. 

The Subjunctive Mood may be employed to express 

(1) a wish ‘ 0 that I were dead 1 ' ‘ Pensh idolatry • ' 

‘ God save the Queen ! ’ or an exhortation 'Go we forth,’ 
'Tdl me he that knows ’ This latter use of the subjunctive 
IS almost obsolete, even in poetry We should now say 
‘Let us go,’ ‘Let him tell’ 

(2) a purpose ‘Work lest thou lose the prize,’ ‘Mind 
that the letter he written ’ 

(3) uncertainty ‘I’ll tell him so, whoever he be ’ 

(4) supposition ‘ If I were you, I would go ’ 

There is thus a scarcity of inflected forms in the Subjunctive, and we 
manifest a growing reluctance to use those which we still possess Of 
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the ten or twelve tenses with uhich the Subjunctive mobd is credited in 
the Conjugation of *10 Active Verb, as set out in miny works on English 
Grammar, some are identical m form with the tenses of the Indicative, 
ind others which differ, differ only in tlie form of the auxiliaty If we are 
asked whether any particular tense form, which is identical m appear- 
ance in both moods, is subjunctive or indicative m a certain context, the 
answer will be suggested, if we substitute for the tense form in question 
nn equivalent expression compounded with the verb io de, os the verb to 
be marks the difference between subjunctive and indicative by a vana 
tion in Its inflexions Thus, suppose we wish to determine the mood of 
spohe, in ‘ The master asked who spoke', if w e convert spoke into was 
speaking we see that the mood is indicative Again, supposing we are 
asked the mood of told, in ‘ I should not believe him even if he told the 
truth,’ if told=was telling, the mood is indicative, if told^were telling, 
the mood is subjunctive Similarly, 'I could do it if I liked' resolves 
itself into ‘I were able to do it if I weie walling' it would be impossible 
to replace could by was able, so we may say that could is used with the 
force of the subjunctive here, but os ‘if I liked* might be replaced by 
either 'weie willing’ or 'was wilhng,’ we may regfird liked either as 
subjunctive or as indicative ■ 

155 Finite and Infinite forms of the Verb 
Thus far we have dealt vnth those parts of the verb which 
are called finite When we say *I ran,’ the action expressed 
by the verb is limited m vanous ways Thus it is limited 
as regards number , it is one person who ran It is limited 
as regards person , it is not than nor he, that ran It is 
limited as regards the time when the running took place , 
the running is not occumng now, nor is it going to occur in 
the future , it occurred in the past A verb, with the action 
which It denotes thus limited or restncted as regards person, 
number, and time, is said to be a finite verb, because 
finite means ‘limited,’ ‘bounded,’ ‘restncted,’ (from Latin 
fities, ‘boundaries’) 

Now the verb can also be used in vanous forms without 
these hmitations, and it will then express merely the idea of 
the action (or state) without denoting that the action is done 
by one agent or by more than one, 01 by any particular 
agent at all, or at any particular time’ '1 hese forms belong 

’ Oil Ihis point see Question 14 at the end of this chapter 
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to what IS called the Verb Infinite, that is to say, the verb 
unlimited, unrestricted, unbounded. 

156 The Verb Infinite contains the Infinitive 
Mood, the Gerund, the Verbal Noun, and the Parti- 
ciples 

(IV) The Infinitive Mood commonly occurs in modem 
English with fo before it, but there are many verbs which 
are followed by an infinitive without io the verbs may, can, 
shall, wtll, must, let, do, verbs expressing sensation, see, 
hear, feel, need, and the verbs make and date are examples 
Thus we say *I may, can, shall, \m 11, must do it,* not '•to do 
it’ ‘Let him do it,’ not ^to do it’ ‘You do think so,’ not 
‘/o think so’ ‘We saw, heard, and felt it shake,' not ‘to 
shake' ‘They made him /?//,’ not ‘to tell' ‘You need not 
go^ not ‘to go' ‘I dare say this,’ though the to is admissible 
here, ‘ I dare to say this ’ But after several of these verbs 
in the passive, to is inserted . ‘He was seen to take it and 
made to return it ’ 

The Infinitive mood is equivalent to a Noun 
It resembles a noun in this respect, that it can be used 
as the subject or object of a verb 

‘ To read improves the mind ’ to tead is here subject 

‘ He likes to read' to read is here object 

The infinitive resembles a noun in this respect also, that 
It can follow certain prepositions ‘I want nothing 
except to live quietly,’ ‘He has no hope but to escape 
punishment,’ ‘ You care for nothing save to make money ’ 

167 simple and Genmdlal Infinitive In an earlier stage of the 
language, to was not used with the simple infinitive any more than it is 
now used with infinitives which follow the verbs mentioned 'ibo\e Tlie 
infinitive had an inflexion which showed what part of the verb it was, 
and the preposition was prefixed to the dative case of this infinitive in 
order to mark purpose Thus in ‘I came to see him,* where to signifies 
‘in order to’ and expresses purpose, see would have appeared in the 
dative with to prefixed in Old English, but in ‘ I wish to see him,’ where 
to does not signify ‘in order to’ and no purpose is expressed, see would 
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b*ive ippcared mtbout fo, in (he objective case of the iniinitive We 
may still discnminate between these uses of the inBnitivei though the 
inflexion has vanished, and the preposition to has been attached to the 
simple infinitive When the infinitive is employed with the meaning 
that something is purposed to be done, or that it is fit or necessaiy to be 
done, and in cases in which the gerund preceded by io, for, or similar 
prepositions, would express the same meaning, we call it the Gerundial 
Infinitive. The following examples illustrate its use 

‘They came to tell me ’ ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear ’ 
‘He IS much to be pitted ’ ‘These troubles are hard to bear ' ‘These 
troubles are hard to be borne * ‘This is sad to tell' ‘Here is water 
to drink ' *I have a house to let and a horse to sell ’ 

158 Verbal Forms in -ing. We now come to 
the forms m -ing, which are a cause of great perplexity to 
beginners Beginners are disposed to describe every form 
in -tng as a present participle Now what we propose to 
do here is to deal with these forms as we hnd them existing 
to-day, and to give them such names as are in keeping with 
the functions which they perform in modern English To 
discover the forms and the functions as they existed six 
hundred years ago is a worthy object of inquiry, but as the 
best authonties are at variance about the early history of 
our forms in -tng, we ivill approach the treatment of them 
without any historical encumbrances and will endeavour to 
give such a description of them as shall be appropriate to 
their character at the present day 

Let us take the sentence — 

(1) ‘ To heal the sick is a noble work ’ 

In what other ways can we make this assertion, employ- 
ing some form in -tng of the verb heal for our subject and 
leaving the rest of the sentence unchanged ? 

We can say — 

(2) ^ The hea/tng qf the sick is a noble work,’ — and 

(3) 'Healing the sick is a noble work ’ 

And whether we say to heal, or the healtng of, or healing, 
the meaning is the same as if we said ‘The cure of the sicL’ 
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Now atrt is a noun So it is clear that these various forms 
of.tlie verb heal are equivalent to nouns We have seen 
that to heal is the simple infinitive In the healing of, healing 
is evidently a noun it takes the article before it, and it is 
followed by a noun dependent on it in the possessive case 
Thus only healing m the third sentence remains for con- 
sideration \\Tiat are we to call It? 

(<t) Some say a noun. But is it exactly like an ordi- 
naiy noun? No, for it takes an objective case after it 
instead of being folloivcd by a possessive 

ip) Some say an infinitive ^Healing the sick* means 
just the same as *to heal the sick’ ‘ to heal' is infinitive, 
therefore healing is infinitive 

(c) Some say a gerund The Gerund in Latin grammar 
IS a verbal noun, occumng in certain cases, and possessing 
this pecuhanty that, although a noun, it governs another 
noun, just as the verb from which it is formed governs a 
noun This description seems to agree very well with the 
character of the word healing when we say ^Healing the 
sick IS a noble work,’ for healing is followed by the sick 
in the objective case 

Now’ if a person chooses to call healing m this context 
an Infinitive, or a Noun, or a Gerund, he is at liberty to 
do so, and it really is a matter of small importance which 
name he selects , for the Infimtive is a noun, and the Gcnind 
IS a noun But as we already have two forms of the Infini- 
tive with to on our hands, there is an advantage in not 
pressing the name ‘ Infinitive ’ into service to describe the 
form in -mg And as we already have another form of the 
verbal noun, with the before it and of after it, there is an 
advantage in refraining from calling this form in ing also a 
noun , so we may as well agree to call it a Gerund, and we 
will give Its definition thus 
w t G. 


10 
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A Gerund is a verbal noun in -ing which, when 
formed from a transitive verb, can take after it an 
object. 

159 Entirely different from all these noun-forms is the 
Participle in -ing Participles are adjectives To 
confound one of the preceding forms with a participle in 
-ing IS to confound a noun with an adjective, a name of a 
thing with a word which limits the application of the name , 
and this is a very serious confusion indeed 

A Participle is a verbal adjective The active 
participle of a transitive verb differs from an ordinary 
adjective in taking an object 

Thus m the sentence ‘I saw a doctor healing his 
patients,’ healing refers to * doctor,’ limiting the application 
of the name, and at the same time takes an object hts 
patients^ just as the verb in its finite forms would take as an 
object hts patients eg * He healed his patients ’ 

Why are beginners inclined to describe every verbal form 
in -mg as a participle ? 

Because, as a fact, we do make use of a large 
number of present parUciples in the conjugation of our 
verbs All the tenses expressing incomplete action are 
formed by the aid of this participle in -tng, ‘I am writing,’ 
‘You were speaking,’ ‘He will be waiting,’ ‘They will have 
been searching,’ are examples, and the reader will realise on 
reflexion that they illustrate a very common form of ex- 
pression Except in conjugating the imperfect tenses of 
our verbs, however, the participle in -tng is not largely used 
Thus, though we might possibly say ‘Meeting Smith and 
heanng you were in town, I came to see you,’ yet we should 
be more likely to say ‘ I met Smith and heard you were in 
town, so I have come to see you * 

The Partiaple in -tng is an active participle It is 
usually called the Present Participle, and we shall give it 
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this name, though it would be more properly termed the 
Imperfect or Incomplete Partiaple, as it denotes not time 
but unfinished action, — action still in progress writing, 
healing 

Our other Participle is the Perfect Participle, denoting 
action which is completed and no longer in progress This 
IS usually called the Past Participle, and we shall employ 
the ordinary though less accurate name for it It ends m 
-en, beaten, shown, or -ed, -d, 4, healed, loved, slept If 
the verb is a transitive verb, this Participle is passive. 

160 Notice these points connected with the Participles 

( I ) The Passive Participle combined ivith the verb have 
forms tenses of the active verb thus, ‘He has stolen the 
watch,’ ‘ I had eaten my dinner ’ The explanation of the 
construction is this ‘He has stolen the watch’ was once 
expressed thus, ‘ He has (or holds, or possesses) the watch 
stolen,’ stolen being originally in agreement with watch So, 
‘ I had eaten my dinner’ was once ‘ I had (or held, or pos- 
sessed) my dinner eaten ’ Then came a time when the real 
force of have in this connexion was los^ its notional mean- 
ing disappeared, and it became a mere auxiliary, so that no 
contradiction was apparent, as it would formerly have been 
apparent, in saying ‘I have lost my watch,’ though it is 
obvious thal^ if the watch is lost, we cannot correctly say 
‘ I ha\e (or hold, or possess) my watch lost,’ as in such a 
case I hold or possess it no longer 

( II ) We have adopted this use of have with the Past 
Partiaple of intransitive verbs, and we say *I have been,’ 
‘I have stood,’ ‘I have dreamt,’ *I have slept,’ though we 
cannot say ‘I am been,’ ‘I am stood,’ ‘I am dreamt,’ ‘I 
am slept’ The Partiaple of intransitive verbs is Perfect, 
or Past, but it is not Passive 

161 The results of this discussion of the Verb Infinite 
may be summarized in a convenient form thus 


10 — 2 
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The forms 
of the Verb 
Infinite 
are 


Nouns 


nilh foj 


-ins 


I Simple Infinitive 

;s Genmdial Infinitive marking Purpose 
3 Verbal Noun with the of 
Gerund 


I 


fr Present Participle Active in ing 

\ Adjectives 

(a Past Participle in en, -td, 'd, -t 


162 Illustrations of these forms. 

1 simple Infinitive ‘TV worJi hard is the way to get on ’ ‘I can 
go ’ ' Wc heard him call ’ 'Better dwell in the midst of alarms 

‘Tlian retgn m this horrible place ’ 

s Gerundlal Infinitive ‘ The sower went forth /Vrore’ 'Bread /o 
«r/,’ * e 'for eating ’ ‘Ears to heat,' t e 'forbearing * 

3 Verbal Noun ‘They brought flowers for the decorating of the 
altar’ ‘T’/Mmnftw^^thebookwasaprotractcdtask’ 'The hunting 
ofOxt foK is a national pastime ’ 

4 Ctemnd ' Seeing believing' a conjuror is one thing 

and believing him is another ’ 'I am fond of seeing a. conjuror ’ 'Wc 
were prevented from seeing the conjuror ’ 'They asked about seeing 
the conjuror ’ 

5 The Participle In Ing 'The company sat watching flic 
conjuror performing his tncks ’ ‘They are watehing the conjuror’ 
'Seeing the conjuror there, I went in ’ 

6 The Paxtlelple in -en, .d, 't ‘ This is stolen ’ ‘ He has stolen 
It ’ ‘This IS mended ’ ‘ He has mended it * 

Compound Gerund Forms It should be noticed that -ne use com 
binations of the Gerunds of the aerbs have and he with Pmticiples, as are 
use the simple Gerunds the following are examples of these compound 
gerund forms ‘ I was afraid of his having gone away ’ ‘The master 
charged him iwth having been wasting his time ’ ‘My having been 
struck explams my being exasperated ’ 

Observe that m compound nouns the form in Ing is frequently 
gerundive Thus a walling stick is a stick for walking, a fishing-rod is 
a rod for fishing If these forms m ing were participles, a walking stick 
would be a stii^ that walked and a fishing rod a rod that fished, just as 
a talking fish is a fish that talks and a laughing hjtania a hysena that 
laughs 
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163 III Tense. 

Tense marks (1) the time at which we represent an 
action as occumng Now time is either Present, Past, or 
Future So far therefore as the time alone of an action is 
taken into account, we shall have three Tenses I write, I 
wrote, J shall wnte 

But tense marks not only the time at which the action is 
described as occumng, but also (11) its completeness or 
incompleteness at that time An action must be either 
finished, done, completed, perfect, at any particular time, or 
It must be unfinished, not yet done, incomplete, imperfect, 
still in progress, at that time But though the action itself 
must be either finished or not finished, we may speak of it 
without reference to its character as finished or 
not finished, and our mention of the action in this aspect 
will then be undetermined or indefinite 

Hence, as we may indicate that an action belongs to 
present, past, or future time, and may also describe it at 
each of those times (i) as in a finished condition, or (2) as 
in a progressive condition, or (3) may leave the fact of its 
being already finished or still in progress undetermined or 
indefinite, we shall have nine distinct tenses in which these 
differences are expressed The following table presents 
these nine Pnmaiy Tenses in an intelligible form 


Time 

ImperTect, Incomplete, 
Unfinished, Progr^ive, 
Continuous 

Perfect, Complete, 
Finished 

Indefinite 

Present 

1 am ^vnting 

I ha\c wntten 

I write 

Past 

I was writing 

I had wntten 

I wrote 

Future 

I shall be writing 

I shall have wntten 

I shall wnte 
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164:. Remarks on the Tenses. 

T The Feifect ContiiraoiiB Tenses There is an addiUonal set of 
tenses, by which we indicate that an action has been, had been, or iviU 
have been going on, and also that it still is, uas, or will continue to be, 
in progress Thus we may say ‘1 have been wnting all the morning,’ 
which signifies that my wnting has been going on in the past and is not 
yet over but still continues ‘1 have wntten all the morning’ would 
imply that my wnting was now completed or done. Similarly, ‘ I had 
been waiting an hour when he met me’ means that my waiting was still 
in progress and had lasted some time when he amved ‘I shall have 
been travelling for six hours when I readi Bnstol’ means that my 
journey will have lasted for six hours and will not yet be finished nhen 
I arrive at Bnstol These tenses are colled — 

Present Perfect Contmuous . I have been writing 
Past Perfect Continuous I had been wnting 

Future Perfect Contmuous . . I shall have been wnting 

3 Other so called Tenses We may have occasion to descnbe an 
action as about to begin, and to do this may use the verb gi> in combinotion 
with the pnncipol verb, and say ‘I am going to wnte.’ In some books 
on grammar, ‘I am going to wnte,’ ‘I was going to write,’ ‘I shall be 
going to write,’ are called Intentional Tenses, or Paulo post-future 
Tenses They are however not tenses at all Compound lenses are 
formed only by the assistance of the auxiliary verbs, and gn is not an 
auxiliary verb We express an action as on the point of beginning 
equally well when ne say 'I am about to wnte,’ but no one proposes 
to call this form of expression a tense In Latin there was a class of 
denvative verbs called Inceptives, which marked the fact of the com 
mencement of an action by their suffix -rca pallcsco, turn pale,’ 
calaco, ‘I grow warm,’ alvesat, ‘it runs to wood ’ The verbs turn, 
grow, run, in these connections express the beginning of the act, but we 
do not regard them as contnbuting to the formation of Inceptive tenses 

On similar grounds we must reject the so called Emphatic Tenses 
formed by using the verb do 'I do think so,’ 'He did say that,’ 'Do 
tell me ’ 

3 nodes of Tenss Formatloii. With the exception of the Present 
Indefinite and the Past IndeSnit^ all our tenses are formed by the use 
of auxilianes The Fast Indefinite undergoes inflexion to mark the 
change of time ‘I wrot^’ ‘I walked’ It is sometimes called the 
Pretente, or Aonst. 

A glance down the columns of Imperfect and of Perfect Tenses will 
enable the reader to see the principle on which these tenses are formed 
The Imperfect Tenses are formed bj combining some part of be with 
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the Present Participle The Perfect Tenses are formed by combining 
some part of have with the Past Participle 

The Future tenses are formed by the verbs shall and will with the 
infinitive mood 

4 Perfect and imperfect The student must be careful to under- 
stand that the words Perfect and Imperfect refer to the character of the 
action as regards completeness, and not to its time In the Latin Gram- 
mar he finds amabam described as ‘Imperfect,’ and as amabam means 
‘I was loving’ he gets the notion that an Imperfect Tense is necessarily 
a Past Tense Again, amavi is called ‘Perfect,’ and one of the ren- 
derings given of it IS ‘I loved’, hence he gets the notion that a Ferfec 
Tense is necessarily a Past Tense Now Perfectutn means ' finished, 
’completed’ Jmferfectnm means ‘unfinished,’ ‘mcomplete.’ 

To gain a clear conception of this distinction, let us suppose that 
boy walks from one side of the room to the other How should w 
dbsenbe his action? We should say ‘He is walking 'icxoss the room’ 
the acuon is m progress it is unfinished, or Imperfect But it is goin| 
on at this moment and is therefore rightly desenbed as Present Im 
'perfect When he has finished walking across the room, we say 'H 
has reached the other side,’ ‘He has walked across the room ’ Doe 
this necessarily imply that the action is past? As soon as the action 1 
finished, it is certainly past But in saying 'He has reached the othe 
side,’ we are thinkmg rather that he is there now, than that the actio 
belongs to past time The action is ended, but it is only just ended, an' 
its consequences continue present with us If the action and its conse 
quences are over and done with, the Perfect Tense is no longer appro 
pnate We should not say *^1 have written a letter last week,’ but ‘ 
wrote a letter’ the action took place some time ago ‘I have wntte 
a letter’ signifies that my letter has just now been completed, and her 

It IS 

5 Advanti^es of our Node of Tesie Formation By the aid oi 
auxiliary verbs, we are able to express distinctions of time and complete- 
ness with a minuteness and accuracy to which other languages are 
unable to attain Aniat in Latm means both ‘he loves’ and ‘he is 
loving' amavt means *I have loved,’ which is Present Perfect, and ‘I 
loved,’ which is Past Indefinite, or Aorist 

6 The Uses of the Present Indefinite should be noted . 

(r) This tense occasionally expresses an action going on at the 
present time, but it does this very rarely ‘How fast it rains V ‘He 
wins in a canter,’ ‘The kettle boils ’ Generally we should use the 
Present Imperfect even in such expressions as these, and in most cases 
It would be impossible to employ the Present Indefinite to denote an 
acUoii 111 progress at the present time We say ‘ What aieyow wriltngV 
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not ‘ What do you vmie'i ’ *I am wnitttg my e’cercise,’ not ‘ I 'w tte my 
exercise ’ 

(3) It expresses an action which is habitual) ns 'He goes to toivn 
every morning,’ and a general truth, as ‘Water both at 313° ’ 

(3) It expresses a future action, as ‘ I ^ to town next week ' 

(4) It expresses a past action in graphic narrative ‘The Greeks 
maintain their ranks, the Persians press on, Leonidas falh, and the 
battle rages fiercely ’ This is called the Historic Present it gives a 
vivid representation of an occurrence, and is frequently used in the 
conversation of persons of lively imagination 

(5) It introduces quotations ‘Shakespeare says' 'Xenophon de- 
scribes,' ‘The Bible tells us,’ ‘Montaigne temarks ' 

165 IV Number. 

There are tivo numbers in verbs When the subject 
of the verb is in the singular, the verb is in the singulai , 
when the subject is in the plural, the verb is m the plural 

188 V Person 

Although we have an inflexion marking the Second 
Personal Singular, lov-est, loved-st, these forms occur only in 
the language of prayer and of poetry, not in ordinaiy - 
speech 

The form of the Third Person Singular Present Indica- 
tive, lov-eth, IS also obsolete in conversation and is used 
only when an archaic diction is employed for the purpose of 
solemnity, real or affected The suffix -s is the only inflexion 
of Person which survives in common use 

The Personal endings were originally Personal Pro- 
nouns The suffix of the hirst Person, -m, is still visible in 
a-m This -m is the m of me Compare the Latin su;«, 
ame»2 

To trace the Pronouns in their disguises as endings 
of the Second and Third Persons Singular of the verb 
would lead us into very obscure by-paths of philology 
The reader must pursue this inquiry at a later time 
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167 Weak and Strong Verbs. According to their 
mode of forming the Past Tense, verbs are called Weak or 
Strong 

A Weak Verb is one which forms its Past Tense by 
adding ~edy -d, or to the present walked, loved, dieamt 
A Strong Verb is one which forms its Past Tense by 
change of vowel and ivithout the addition of a suffix 

The Past Participle of a Weak Verb is of the same form 
as the Past Tense I walked, (I have) walked 

The Past Participle of a Strong Verb (i) sometimes ends 
in -eti, (2) sometimes has a different modification of the 
vowel from that of the Past Tense, and (3) sometimes is of 
the same form as the Past Tense I dtove, (I have) diiven, 
I sprang, (I have) spuing, I stood, (I have) stood 


168 Suppose that a verb forms Us Past Tense m -rf or -r and also 
changes Us vowel are we to call it Weak or Strong? 

In such a case, look at the Past Participle If this is formed in en, 
then probably the verb is Strong But if it is not formed in -en, we can tell 
whether the verb is to be classed as Weak or Strong only by tracing it 
back to an earlier period and discovering how it was originally con* 
jugated The safest practical guide is th? formation of the Past Tense 
in -rf or -t Verbs ivith a Past Tense formed in this manner are with 
very few exceptions Weak Verbs The following are however Strong 
Verbs, though their Past Tense ends in -d or for this -af or is in 
these instances a part of the present stem and not an inflexion of the 
past tense beat, bid, bind, bite, hint, fight, find, get, grind, hide, hold, 
let, s/wot, slide, slit, seethe, sit, stand, spit, triad, •wtiid^ 

169 The following points connected with these two conjugations 
deserve notice 


which belong to the Strong conjugation are old verbs 
and of Enghdi ongin All words newly introduced make their Past 
lense and P«t Participle in -«/, as telegraphed, boycotted Many verbs 
once btrong have become wholly or partially Weak cleave, cleft, cleft 
was formerly cleave, clave, cloven, shear, sheared, sheared, was formerly 
shear, shore, shorn For a verb ongmally Weak to have become Strong 
rare occurrence wear and hide are examples of this 

unusual process 

(b) Most of the Strong Verbs originally formed their Past Tense by 
reduplication we see this mode of formation at work in Latin perfects 


^ Gow’s Mtthod of Cngltsk, p 193 
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like te-iatdt, tu Uidt, spo pondt,fe-feUt The sole survival in modem 
English IS the word did, past tense of do The obsolete verb hzght 
shons the same process of reduplication in the recurrence of the h 
Htgkt means 'was called ' ‘Barbican it htght’ meins ‘It was called 
Barbican ’ ‘This grisly beast, which by name Lion means ‘which 
was called Lion ' 

(r) Some wnters regard the -d or / of Weak Verbs os n corruption 
of did thus I walk ed J walk dtd, thou walk edst is thou walk didst 
This explanation is probably wrong 

It seems scarcely worth the reader’s while to spend his labour on 
learning the classihcation of Strong Verbs in half a dozen different 
groups, unless he is studying at first hand English books written five 
centuries ago, in which he will find these distinctions of form well 
marked To recognise the broad difference between Weak and Strong 
Verbs is important, but to burden the memory with a mass of perplex- 
mg details, — lists of verbs like creep, crept, crept, buy, bought, bought, 
lead, led, led, shut, shut, shut, which base the appearance of belonging 
to the. Strong Conjugation but ns a matter of fact belong to the Weak, — 
IS to burden it with what is mere useless cram Several Weak Verbs 
such as eteep and lead show a change of vowel m their past tense or 
past participle, but the change is merely euphonic and docs not indicate 
that they belong to the Strong Conjugation 

(d) It IS interesting to notice how certain Strong Past Participles 
arc still presen cd os Adjectnes used in particular phrases, though the 
Participle proper has assumed the Weak form This coiurast is illus 
trated by the following examples^ 

Strong Ordinary 

Fartlclplo of Verb Participle 
cloven hoof e/eatv cleaved 

graven image (en)grave graved 

molten metal melt melted 

sodden ground seethe seethed 

(e) In like manner when two forms of the Post Participle exist, both 
Strong or both Weak, in some cases one form is preferred for use as the 
Adjective The following aic instances of this 

As Adjectives As Participles 

A drunken man The man is drunk 

in gotten gams He has his gains ill 

A sunken ship The ship has sunk 

My bouudat duty I was bound to do it 

1 Fuller lists are given in Hewitt’s Manual of Our Mother rongue, 
PP 98-9 1 Low’s English Language, pp 135-6 
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The duplicate forms gisen abo\e belong to verbs of the Strong Con- 
The following are instances of a similar distinction m Weak 


jngation. 

Verbs 

A dread foe 
A lighted candle 
Roast meat 
On bended knee 


Tlie foe was dreaded 
The candle was lit 
The meat was roasted 
His 1 - nces w ere bent 


(/) The following oithographical modifications, or changes in spell- 
ing, in the inflexion of verbs should be noticed 

1 An e at the end of the verb is dropped before another \ owd so, 
love, laving, snape, shaping, shajtm (Notice, however, sit gang 
from singe, to avoid confusion with singing from sttig.) 

a To verbs ending in a sibilant, es is added m the :;rd person 
singular of the present indicative and sounded os a distinct sj liable 
so pass~es, f tsh es, to lek es 

3 After a consonant, y becomes le w hen -s or d follow s so, rel us, 
reUicd but after a vowel, y is kept so, plo^ s, play ed (Compare the 
formation of plurals of nouns in eg lad}, bop , and of comparatives 
of adjccliv es in , r / nterijf, gap ) 

4 In some verbs -ayed is written -aid so, laid, paid, said 

5 A final consonant, preceded b) an accented short vowel, is 
doubled before ^ and r, to mark the pronunciation os short so, shop p-tng, 
bidden, exeel-l-ed, preRr-nd , \vA differ ed, 6 ffer-ed 


170 In the following lists of Strong and Weak Verbs, 
with their Past Tense and Past Participle, the student mil 
find only those about the pnoctpal parts of which he is likely 
to feel any uncertainty For convenience of reference the 
arrangement is alphabetical a distribution of Strong and 
Weak Verbs in classes, according to their mode of forming 
their Past Tense and Past Participle, is of no v'alue except 
to those whose researches, carry them back to the earlier 
stages of our language In the Questions at the end of 
this chapter, many of the verbs omitted from these lists will 
be found The reader should test his knowledge of their 
pnncipal parts and mark those in which ho makes any 
mistake. He will get at the Past Participle most easily by 
thinking of it in its combination with I have to form the 
Present Perfect tense • thus, supposing that he is asked to 
give tlie principal parts of sping, he may blunder m the 
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pnncipal parts, if he tnes mechanically to repeat springy 
sprang, sprung, and may say spring, sprung, sptang, but if 
he thinks of the forms as he is m the habit of using them, 
I spring, I sprang, I have sprung, it is much less likely that 
he will go wrong 

The forms gi\en below in br'ickcts are those less frequently used, or 
used only in special phrases 

Tlie letter W prefixed to forms in the list of Strong Verbs indicates 
that those forms arc Weak 

171 List of Strong Verbs. 


Pus 

Past 

P Part j 

Pres 

Past 

P Past 

abide 

abode 

abode 

lade 


laden 

awake 

awoke 

awoke 

W laded 

laded 

\V, auaked awaked { 

lie 

lay 

lam 

bear 

bore 

bom 

mow 


mown 

(carry) bore 

borne 

IV mowed 

mowed 

behold 

beheld beheld (beholden) 

ring 

nng 

rung 

bid 

bade, bid bidden, bid 

me \V rived 

risen 

bind 

bound 

bound (bounden) 

seethe 

sod 

sodden 

blow 

blew 

blowm 

fr seethed 

seethed 

chide 

chid 

chidden, chid 

sew If' sewed 

sewn, sewed 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

sow ff' sowed 

sown, sowed 

cleave 

cla\c 

cloven 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

W cleft 

cleft 

shear 

(shore) 

shorn 

crow 

crew 


fV sheared 

sheared 

W crowed 

crowed 

shine 

shone 

shone 

dig 

dug 

dug 

shew shewed 

shewn 

W (digged) (digged) 

show Pf' showed 

shown 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

shrmk 

shrank shrunk (shranken) 

dnnk 

dmnk 

drunk 

sit 

sat 

sat 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

slay 

slew 

slain 

fly 

flew 

flown 

slide 

slid 

slid (sliddcn) 

forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

sling 

slung 

slung 

forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

slink 

slunk 

slunk 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

get 

got 

got (gotten) 

stride 

strode 

stridden 

grow 

grew 

growm 

stnve 

strove 

striven 

hang 

hung 

hung 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

IV (hanged) (hanged) 

swell 


swollen 

hew 

hewed' 

hewn, hewed | 

! rr 

swelled 

swelled 
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Pres 

Past P Part. 

1 Pres 

Past 

P Part 

tear 

tore (tare) tom 

W waked 

waked 

thtive 

throve 

thnven 

wear 

wore 

worn 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

weave 

wove 

woven 

tread 

trod 

trodden (trod) 

win 

won 

won 

wahe 

woke 

woke 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

172. List 

of Weak Verbs. 




The following verbs show a departure from the regular 
formation of the Past Tense and Past Partiaple in -d or 4 


Pres 

Past 

P Part 

bend 

bent 

bent 

bereave 

' bereft 

bereft 


bereaved 

bereaved 

beseech 

besought 

besought 

betide 

betid 

betid 

bleed 

bled 

bled 

blend 

blended 

blent 

blended- 

breed 

bred 

bred 

cast 

cast 

cast 

catch 

caught 

caught 

clothe 

closed 

clothed 

dream 

clad 

clad 

dreamed 

dreamed 


dreamt 

dreamt 

dwell 

dwelled 

dwelled^ 

flee 

dwelt , 

dwelt 

fled 

fled 

gild 

girded 

girded 

have 

gut 

had 

girt 

had 


Pies 

Past 

P Part 

kned 

knelt 

knelt 

lay 

faid 

laid 

lean 

- leaned 

leaned 


leant 

leant 

Iram 

learned 

learned 


learnt 

learnt 

leave 

left 

left 

light 

bghted.ht lighted, lit 

make 

made 

made 

pea(conKne) penned 

penned, pent 

pen (wnte) penned 

penned 

read 

read 

read 

rend 

rent 

rent 

rid 

nd 

nd 

seek 

sought 

sought 

shoe 

shod 

shod 

speed 

sped 

sped V 

weep 

wept 

wept 

work 

wrought 

wrought 


worked 

worked 


. Stag P Prt Mtp«, -H. l»a Mpeo 
preserved in forlorn 

WroZtrit^, from'Wand maked 

sonants ^ or transposition of con- 
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Go (P Part supplies its Past Tense watt from watd, which is 
now inflected as a Weak verb, ioaided 

Yclept is from an Old Eng verb meaning ‘to call ’ The ^ is a cor- 
ruption of the prefix ge^ which occurs in the P Part in modem 
German 

173 Conjugation of the Verb 
The collection of all the forms of a Verb, by 
which we mark its Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, 
and Person, is called its Conjugation 

We have already seen that our supply of infle'uons is 
quite insufficient to mark many of the distinctions of voice, 
mood, and tense, which we wish to express In conjugating 
our verbs we therefore make use of other verbs called 
Auxilianes These Auxiliaiy Verbs will be discussed in 
the next chapter, but as the reader possesses a practical 
knowledge of his own language, it will be no embarrassment 
to him, if we complete our treatment of the verb generally, 
by inserting at this point illustrations of the conjugation of 
a verb, although to do this will involve the employment of 
those Auxilianes to the treatment of which we are to come 
later on 

First we will give the conjugation of a "Weak and of a 
Strong Verb containing all their simple forms (that is, those 
not made by the aid of auxiliarj' verbs), both inflected and 
uninflected The reader should notice (i) that the con- 
jugation when confined to the simple forms is of very 
limited extent, and (2) that the inflexions of Strong verbs 
are the same as those of Weak verbs except in the Past 
Tense and Past Participle Take as the Weak verb wanty 
and as the Strong verb breaV 


^ Low’s £ng/isA Language, pp 139, 148 
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Verb Finite. 


Present 



iMJTCATn E 

SUOJUNCTIVE 

Stng I 

want 

break 

want 

break 


nant-cst 

break ceI 

want 

break 

S 

\eanl a 

break s 

want 

break 

iV I, a, 3 

want 

break 

want « 

break 



Past 



St/^ 1 

want cd 

broV c 

[wantctl 

broke 

* 

rvant-cdst brok>cst 

wanted 

broke 

s 

a%ant-cd 

broke 

wanted 

broke 

». 3, 3 

want cd 

broke 

wanted 

broke] 
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4 break 


Verb Infinite. 

iMlMTir 1 (to) want, break 
GERU^D ^^ant ing, break jng 

Participles ''tnt-mg, brcak-ing 

t Pasi avam cd, brok cn 

NcAt let us take the conjugation of the icrb breaks 
making use of Auxiliaries To bnng out, avherc possible, 
the distinction betneen Indicatiic and Subjunctive forms, 
the Third Person Singular of each Tense is given, he or li 
being understood as a subject 



INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Tense. Active. Passive Active Passive. 

Indefinite breaks is broken. break be broken 
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ts 
es ^ 


d 

Jo « 


a 

« a 

it 




c-o 2 

ll’c 

duo 

•“•a « 

2 2:5 

U O d 

St I.S 


bO 

a 

£ 

<d 

o 


gog-Q 

l-g s 

iS d O 

.S 2 2 

odd d 


to 

s 

bo C4 

B 2 
J2 aM 
S.S a 

£*0 9. 

d 41 

^ oQoO 

9 


I 

(H 

o 


d *d 
9 d d 



d 

u 

O 


u 


H 

> 




I 




bo 

c 

•i 

U)g^ 
3^ a 
a 8 S 
2'°^ 
» a s 


bo 

s 

U) u 

|g-° 

2 8 8 

u.a.S.0 

o g'S'S 

M s d d 

.0 


bo 

W 

a 
2 

Mg>a 
S.S B 

■3 8 8 

d u d d 
rd sS M Ed 

5?sl 


1 


H 

<! 

p:; 

ni 


a 

8 c3 

u 

(m 4a* 

^ O U 

S.'S'S 

g(giS 

Present 


S a 
BtSi-U 

d« M ti 
td 


Its* 

oMl 


T3 ST H H 

d S ^ *9 
Past 


d 

■do O 

l|ll 

e B S' 

'■ “I “ " 

Future 


Present 


INFINITIVE PARTICIPLES and GERUNDS 

Indefinite (to) break (to) be broken 

Imperfect be breaking (be being broken) breaking being broken 

Perfect have broken have been broken having broken' broken 

, Perfect Contin have been breaking having been breaking having been broken 
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Questions 

I. Gi\e the Past Tense and Past Participle of the following Strong 
Verbs — anse^ heaty begin, bite, break, burst, climb, cling, come, do, 
dnve, fall, fight, find, fiing, fretae, give, go, grave, grind, heave, help, 
hold, hncaa, melt, nde, nse, ran, see, shave, shoot, sing, sink, speak, 
spin, spring, stand, steal, stitig, stink, strike, swim, swing, take, wind, 
write 

5 "Give the same forms of the following Weak Verbs — bring, 
build, bum, buy, cost, creep, cut, deal, dwell, feed, feel, gild, hit, hurt, 
ke^, knit, lead, leaf, let, lose, mean, meet, put, rap, rid, rot, say, sell, 
send, set, shed, shed, shut, sleep, slit, smell, spell, spend, spill, spit, split, 
spread, sweat, sweep, teach, tell, thiiik, thrust, weifd, wet, whet 

3 Distinguish the fonns of -tng m these sentences — saw him 
nding yesterday — ^This is my ndtng horse — Riding is pleasanter than 
walking— -Tha ndtng of the cavalry was excellent — He is ndtng his 
cob— He keeps his health by nding regularly — Riding in the Row, I 
met the duke — ^This curb is no good for nding — He goes to the ndtng 
school — I like ndtng— \ am very fond of nding— is gone a-riding 

[In the last example, the a is a corruption of the preposition on ] 

4 Wnte short notes explaining the use of the words m italics 

(i) The rose v/oxild smell as sweet 

(a) Better dwell in the midst of alarms 

[On (i) see p 138 and for sweet p 175 

(3) Dwell la the mfinitive to dwell used as subject of » understood 
'To dwell in the midst of alarms is better than to reign in this horrible 
place ’ The omission of to before the mfimtive as subject of a verb was 
not uncommon formerly ] 

/ 5 In the expressions (r) I had to go, (a) I had rather go, by what 

' mood IS had followed, and why? 

6 Give four verbs which have only one form for present tense, 
past tense, and past parbaple, also four which have two forms, and 
four in winch all these three parts are different in form 

7 How do you distmguish between transitixe and intransitive 
verbs? To which of these classes does the verb in the followmg sentence 
belong? — ‘Not a drum was heard ’ 

What are the transitive verbs corresponding to fall, he, sit, rise? 

8 Is any alteration necessary m the followmg sentence? — 'Stand 
the gun in the comer ’ 

[If stand can be used transitively, signifying 'make or cause to stand,’ 
the sentence is nght We do use it m this way in conversation, but in 
the more formal literary language, the transitive set or place would be 
employed ] 

W E.G 


II 
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9 "What class of verbs may be put into the passive voice? Cliangc 
the verbs m the following sentence mto tlie passive voice — 

‘ The Persians attacked the Greeks agam, but they did not make any 
impression on the little army * 

How have the subjects and objects been aifected by the change? 

10 Distinguish clearly between the meanmg of It ts destroyed. He 
ts decewed, on the one hand, and that of It ts fallen. He ts risen, on the 
other 

1 1 What does the mfimtive mood express ? 

Parse fully the verbs m the following — 

‘It IS laughable to see beginners play ’ 
i« State the vanous ways in winch the infinitive mood may be 
used Give illustrative sentences 

'1 3 Correct the mistakes in the folloiving sentences — 

/ 'The lion, having laid down, roared loud ’ 

‘As he laydown the weight, it slipped and has broke his arm ’ 

‘The look of immovable endurance which underlaid his expression ’ 
‘ He lay himself down ’ 

‘Thou dashest him to earth— there let him lay ’ 

‘I would not like to say that the pistol laid yesterday as jt hes 
now ’ 

‘ Will you lose that knot for me?* 

Comment on any grammatical peculiarity in the lines — 

'And whUe his harp responsive rung, 

’Twas thus the latest minstrel sung ’ 

14 Is It correct to say that the Infinitive Mood does not mark 
differences in the time of the action ? Consider the forms to write, to 
have written, to be going to write, m answenng the question 

[With regard to the expression to be going to write, we may remark 
that the combination of the verb go with to write does not constitute a 
tense Other circumlocutions, or roundabout modes of expression, 
might be employed to convey the same meanmg, and these circum 
locutions would have as good a claim to recognition, as forms of the 
future infinitive, as the phrase to be going to write eg to he about to write, 
to be on the point of writing, to have the intention of writing See 
P ISO, (s) 

With regard to the form to have written, the case is different This 
IS a genuine tense of the infinitive mood But the difference of meaning 
between to write and to have written is a difierence of completeness, not 
of time When we say ‘He seems to have written the copy correctly,’ 
‘I expect to have written the last chapter by to morrow evenmg,’ 
completed action, not past action, is expressed by the tense to have 
written ] 
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.15 Is Tny alteration required in the following sentence? — ‘He 
says he isn’t going to go for it ’ 

p:‘here is nothing formally wrong in saying ‘going to go,’ but the 
use of ‘gomg,’ in the sense of ‘about,* to sigmfy an action on the point 
of commencement, is avoided with the verb ‘go’ itself, though its 
employment might be defended more logically in this context than in 
such expressions as 'to be going to sit sbll,’ ‘to be gomg to stay here,’ 
for if we continue to ‘sit’ and to ‘stay,’ we do not ‘go ’ at all, and m 
saymg that we do there is a contradiction m terms ] 


H — i 



CHAPTER XVII 


Auxiliary and Defective Verbs 

174 The Auxiliary Verbs, which supply the deficiencies 
of inflexions and enable us to mark distinctions of Voice, 
Mood, and Tense, in the conjugation of a verb, are these — 
htf have, shall, wtll, may, and do 

Be IS used (i) as a Voice Auxiliary, forming with the 
Past Participle of transitive verbs the Passive ‘I am beaten' 
*to be beaten' and (2) as a Tense Auxiliary, forming the 
Imperfect Tenses m both voices *I am beating,’ *I am 
being beaten ’ 

Notice that, with the Past Participle of certain Intransitive 
verbs, be forms the Perfect Active ‘I am come,' ‘He ts 
gone,’ * It ts fallen ’ See p 137 

Have is a Tense Auxiliary and forms the Perfect Tenses 
both Active and Passive ‘I have beaten,' *I have been 
beaten,’ ‘ I had beaten,’ * I shall have been beaten ’ 

Shall and will form the Future Tenses of the Indica- 
tive Mood, Active and Passive ‘ I shall beat,’ ‘ He wtll 
be beaten,’ ‘They wtll be beating,’ ‘We shall have been 
beaten ’ 

May and might, should and would, are used as 
signs of the Subjunctive ‘Stnve that you may succeed,’ 
‘ He strove tliat he mtght succeed,’ ‘ I should be glad,’ ‘ This 
would seem to be the case ’ 
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Do IS used as an auxibary m negative and interroga- 
tive sentences. ‘I do not believe this,’ Do you believe 
this?’ 

We shall briefly discuss these verbs in turn. 

175 Be is a defective verb, and its conjugation contains 
forms derived from three roots which we see in am, was, 
be. Am is the only form of a verb in English that retains 
the sign of the first person, m, which stands for me The 
t in art is the sign of the second person, as in shalt, wilt 
if has dropped' Its ending -th compare German tst, Latin 
est Are is a Danish word which. has taken the place of the 
Old English form of the third person plural The simple 
tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods have been 
given on p 140 

Be IS used as — 

1 A Notional Verb, with a meaning of its own, signi- 
fying ‘to exist,’ when we say, ‘God *f,’ ‘There was a 
Palmerston ’ 

2 A Copula, connecting the terms of a proposition 

‘ The boy ts lazy,’ ‘A griffin ts an imaginary beast ’ This 
account of ts belongs to logic rather than to grammar 
however m the language of grammar we should descnbe 
ts here as a verb of Incomplete Predication 

3 An Auxiliary of Voice and Tense ‘ He ts beaten,’ 
‘ He ts beating,’ * He ts come ’ 

176 Have shows contraction in some of its forms, — 
hast for havest, has for haves, had for haved It is used as — 

1 A Notional Verb, meaning ‘to possess,’ and then 
admits of a passive use ‘This suggestion has long been 
had in mind ’ 

2 An Auxiliary of Tense to form the Perfects ‘ He 
has wntten a letter,’ ‘He will have finished his work,’ 
‘They had missed the train.’ On this construction see 
P 147 
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177 Shall was originally a past tense, meaning ‘I 
have owed,’ hence, ‘I must pay,* ‘I am under an obligation, 
or necessity’ The German word for ‘debt,’ Sdiuld, shows 
the same root The idea of obligation is still conveyed 
in such expressions as should do your duty,’ 'Hq should 
not say so ’ Shall acqmred the sense of a present, and 
a weak past was then formed from it, but the absence of 
the ending -s from the third person singular shall is due to 
the fact tliat it was formerly a past tense The same crrcum- 
stance explains the forms can, may, wtll, must, in the third 
singular, instead of cans, mays, wills, musts Compare these 
forms * 
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178 Will as an auxiliaiy contains only the tenses 
given above As an independent, notional verb it can be 
conjugated regularly throughout ‘I did this because you 
willed It so,’ ‘It has been willed by the authonties’ Old 
English had a negative form mil, meanmg ‘will not,’ as 
Latm has volo and nolo Nill survives in the adverb wiUy- 
nitty, t e will he, mil he , — ‘whether he will or won’t ’ 

179 Shall and will express the contrast between doing 
a thing under compulsion horn outside and domg a thing 
from one’s own inclination Used as auxilianes they express 
(i) futurity, (a) determination To express futurity, shall is 
the auxiliary of the first person, wtll of the second and third 
To expiess determination, will is the auxiliary of the first 


^ Low’s Engluh Language, p 143 
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person, shall of the second and third More will be said 
on the subject of this distinction in dealing ivith the Syntax 
of these verbs An Englishman never uses them wrongly 
an Irishman or a Scotchman seldom uses them without tnp* 
ping Why was it absurd of the Irishman in the water to 
say, according to the venerable story, *I ivill be droivned 
and nobody shall save me*? Because ‘I will* and ‘nobody 
shall’ indicate the resolution, or determination, of the 
speaker, and not simple futurity 

180 May formerly ended in g, which is still written, 
though not sounded, in might As a Notional Verb it 
expresses permission, ‘You may go out for a walk,’ or 
possibility, ‘He may pass his examination’ in the latter 
case, emphasis is usually laid upon the word As an 
Auxihary it occurs as a sign of the subjunctive mood 

* Give him a book that he may amuse himself,’ ‘They have 
locked the door so that he may not get out * 

181 Must was a past tense but is now used as a present 
indicative It has no inflexions but can be used of all 
persons It expresses the idea of necessity ‘You must 
work,’ ‘ I vmst get that book,’ ‘ This must be the case ’ 

182. Can was the past tense of a verb meaning ‘to 
know ’ compare the German, kennen, ‘to know,’ and the 
Enghsh, con, ‘to learn’, also cunnmg, onginally ‘knoivmg’ 
What a man has learnt, he is able to do, so cati came to 
signify ‘to be able ’ 

The / in could deserves particular notice It has no 
business to be there, but has been inserted owing to a 
mistaken .notion of analogy with should and would, in 
which words the I is nghtly present as part of the roots, 
shall and will Uncouth, ‘unknown,’ and so ‘odd,’ or 
‘ awkward,’ shows the correct spelling without the I 
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183 Dare is (i) an Intransitive Verb, meaning ‘I 
venture,’ and ( 2 ) a Transitive Verb, meaning ‘I challenge ’ 

(1) The Intransitive dare was onginally a past tense 
whi<± came to be treated as a present^ and a past tense 
durst was then formed from it The s of durst js part of the 
stem, and not of the inflexion of the second person singular, 
which would be dursiest As dare was a past tense, the 
third singular of the present indicative properly takes no -r, 

‘ He dare not say so * But the Intransitive Verb has been 
confused with the Transitive, and before an Infinitive with 
to the form dares is used ‘He actually dares to say so ’ 

( 2 ) The Transitive Verb IS regularly conjugated ‘He 
dared me to do this ’ 

184. Ought was originally the past tense of the verb owe 
which meant, first, ‘to have,* and then ‘to have as a duty,’ 

‘ to be under an obligation * Shakespeare often uses owe m 
the sense of own^ or ‘possess * It seems a little odd that * I 
owe a thousand pounds' might signify in the Ehzabethan 
age either ‘I possess a thousand pounds,’ or * I am a thou- 
sand pounds in debV but our modern words aivn and owe 
express the same contrast, and the notion of possession 
IS the older meaning of the two As ought is now used with 
the sense of a present, we have to express past obligation by- 
altering the tense of the dependent infinitive Thus we 
render non debet hoc faeere, ‘he ought not to do this,’ non 
debutt hoc facet e, ‘he oughtn’t to have done this,’ which 
IS less defensible logically than' the vulgar form of ex- 
pression, ‘he hadn’t ought to do this ’ 

185 Need is used without the final s in the third 
smgular present, when it means ‘ to be under the necessity' 
‘He need not go ’ The reason for the omission is not dear, 
as need was not onginally a past tense which has acquired 
a present force. Hence we cannot explain the absence 
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of the s from need as we explain its absence from may^ 
shall, lotll, dare 

186 Do represents two verbs onginally distinct Do, 
meaning *to be good for’ (Latin valere), which occurs in 
such expressions as ‘This will do nicely,* ‘How d’ye dol' 
had no connexion originally with the do of general use, ‘ to 
make, perform,’ Latin facere The former verb ivas confused 
however in its conjugation with do, meaning ‘make,’ and 
assumed its inflexions, dtd, done 

Do (Latin facto) forms compounds, don, ‘ to do on,’ ‘ to 
put on,’ of clothing dof, ‘to take off’ ‘douse’ or ‘doul, 

‘ to put out,’ of a light or fire . duf, ‘ to do up,’ or ‘ fasten,’ 
of a door 

In the Present Tense, doest, doetk have contracted forms 
dost, doth 

The uses of do are important. 

1 As a Notional Verb, meaning ‘make, perform’ 

* He did his work ’ 

2 As an Auxnliaiy — 

(«) in place of the present or past indefinite ‘I do 
repent’ for ‘I repent’, ‘He did rejoice’ for ‘He rejoiced’, 
‘They did eat’ for ‘They ate* The auxiliary do is here 
unemphatia 

ip) to emphasize our meaning , ‘1 do think so , ’ * He 
dtd try hard ‘They dtd eat ’ 

{e) in interrogative sentences * Do you think so ? ’ ‘Dtd 
he go?* 

{d) in negative sentences * He does not think so ’ , ‘I 
dtd not go ’ 

The verb dependent on the auxihary is in the infimtue 
mood 

3 As a substitute for other verbs, except ‘be’ ‘He 
reads more than you do (read)’ j *I smd I wouldn’t take the 
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money and I (take it)’, ‘You play well and so does 
(play) your brother ’ 

187 The following verbs are practically obsolete 
Wit, ‘to know,’ had its Present Tense wot, and Past 
Tense wist, ivithout inflexions marking person ‘I’ll find 
Romeo to comfort you I wot well where he is*, ‘He 
wist not what to say ’ The infinitive to wit now signifies 
‘namely’ 

Worth is all that remains of an old verb signifying to 
be oi become ‘Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day’ 
means ‘Woe betide,’ or ‘befal ’ 

Quoth IS a Past Tense, the Present of which appears m 
the compound bequeath It occurs now only in the first and 
third persons singular and always precedes the pronoun 
'quoth I,’ 'quoth he’ 


Questions 

1 Explain the term Copula Make the copula explicit in the 
sentence 'The fire bums ' 

[The word copula belongs to Logic rather than to Grammar In 
Logic, the proposition ‘Man is mortal’ would be described as consisting 
of two terms and a copula the term man is the subject, the term 
mortal is the predicate, and the word ts, which connects the two, is the 
copula In Grammar, mortal is not the predicate, but together with ts 
it forms the predicate To bnng the sentence 'The fire burns’ into the 
form of the proposition in Logic we must say 'The fire rr burning ’ We 
ha\e then made the copula exphcit ] 

2 Explain the meaning of subject, predteate, and copula, and point 
out each of them and their expansions in the foUoiving sentence — 

‘Is this a dagger that I see before me?’ 

3 Give in outline the history of the Auxiliary Verbs 

Discuss the following constructions — 

(1) I did come 

(2) Ihaiecome 

(3) I ought to come 

(4) I ought to have come 
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Adverbs 

188 An Adverb is a word which modifies the 
meaning of a verb, adjective, or other adverb 
Verbs usually indicate an action, and this action may be 
performed in various ways and m different circumstances 
These sanations m the conditions under which the action 
-takes place are expressed by adverbs Thus the action 
asserted in the sentence ‘He bowled* is described as 
limited or modified, as regards the time when it occurred, 
if I say ‘yesterday’, as regards the place, if I say ‘here*, 
as regards the manner, if I say * badly ’ The vagueness of 
the statement ‘He bow'led* has been in large measure 
removed when I say ‘Yesterday he bowled here badly’ 
Just as adjectives limit the application of nouns to things, 
so adverbs limit the application of verbs to actions Just 
as the words ‘clever boy’ are applicable to fewer objects 
than the word ‘boy,’ so the words ‘bowled yesterday’ are 
applicable to fewer actions than the word * bowled ’ 

Again, Adjectives denote atlnbutcs, and these attributes 
are such as, in many instances, but by no means in all, vary 
in degree. One way of indicating this variation is by com- 
panson another is by the use of adverbs which denote 
degree If -the reader will refer to the chapter on the In- 
flexion of Adjectives, he will see that the Demonstrative 
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Adjectives, eg this, that, firsts second, do not admit of 
Companson at all , diat the same thing is true of the definite 
Quantitative Adjectives, hke none, both, and the Cardinal 
Numerals , and that even of the Quahtative Adjectives there 
are several which cannot be compared Hence it is only to 
some adjectives that adverbs can be applied Moreover it is 
only some adverbs which are applicable to adjectives Ad- 
verbs of time, place, manner, cannot be used to qualify 
adjectives, though they quahfy verbs The same remarks 
apply to the qualification of adverbs by other adverbs We 
can say ‘vety bad,’ *vety badly,’ but there is no meaning m 
saying ^ here bad,’ *htther badly,’ 'anyhow bad,’ 'then badly,’ 
for though these words may possibly occur together m 
sentences, reflexion will show that in such cases it is the 
verb, and not the adjective or adverb, which is modified 

189 We may classify Adverbs on three different 
pnnciples 

I As Simple and Conjunctive 

Most adverbs are simple They contain a meanmg in 
themselves *He thinks so now^ *I live here^ ‘We were 
great/y pleased’ 

A few however have a meaning only when they are taken 
in connexion with another clause ‘He came when,’ ‘I 
waited whtle,’ ‘They are sitting where,' are meaningless 
assertions until the sentences are completed ‘He came 
when I called,’ *I waited white Ta& wrote a letter,’ ‘They are 
sitting where we left them * These adverbs have the force 
of conjunctions in joining dauses together Hence they 
are called Conjunctive Adverbs The reader will observe 
that in possessing this connecting force they resemble the 
so-called relative pronouns In ‘I know who it is,’ the 
clauses ‘I know,’ ‘it is,’ are united by the relative pronoun 
who in ‘ I know wlure it is,’ they are united by the con- 
junctive adverb where 
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190 II According to their Meaning 

{ when'i now, to day, then, yesterday, soon, to morrow 
lurw longt idways, ever 
Jmo of (ml twice, yearly, rarely 

viherei here, near, below 
p, J wkence'i hence, thence 

, tn what ordtrl secondly, lastly 

3 Degree, or Quantity hmv mucht scarcely, quite, little, exactly 
4 manner, or Quality howl - well, ill, and adverbs in -/y 
5 Certainty certainly, not, perhaps 

6 Reason and Conaequence why, therefore, thus 

191 Yes and No. What are we to call the words 
Yes and No 1 

They are usually classed as Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation, 
or, to use the term employed in our table, Adverbs of Certainty Yet 
they are not exactly adverbs, for we cannot use them to modify verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs* we cannot say * He yes did it,’ *He \%yes 
good,’ ‘He acted yes ivisely ’ In some respects they resemble Inter- 
jections, but they are not, like them, the expression of a sudden feeling 
They are really equivalent to sentences ‘Didhesayso?’ ‘Yes,’ — ^thatis, 
‘Hesaidso’ ‘No,’ — ^that is, ‘He did not say so ’ Astheyarecertamly 
words, we must either make them a new Fart of Speech, which seems 
undesirable, or include them with Adverbs or with Inteijections, though 
different from both The student will of course understand that no^ 
meaning none^ is an adjective 'no money,’ 'no fnends ’ 

192 III According to their Origin or Mode 
of Formation 

The following are the pnncipal modes m which Adverbs 
are formed 

I Adverbs from Adjectives 
2 Adverbs from Nouns in their oblique cases 
3 Adverbs from Pronouns. 

Compound Adverbs 
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193 niustratlosB of tbese Modes of Formation. 

T (0) The usual adverbial saiSx is -ly, a corruption of like so, 
‘godlike’ became ‘godly’ 

(^) In Old English, adverbs were formed from adjectives by 
adding -e fast~e, hard e This suffix disappeared along with many of 
our other inflexions, and adjective and adverb were no longer distin' 
guishable in form ‘A fast nder’ * He rode fast * 

3 The comparabve and superlative forms of such adverbs as are 
referred to above in i (£) are the same as those of the adjectives ‘A 
yStr/ierrider’ ‘He rode jfdsta * 

The comparative and superlative forms of several adjectives which 
have itregular companson are used adverbially also See p in 

With these exceptions, more and most are generally employed in the 
companson of adverbs 

3 Relics of case inflexions appear in some adverbs — 

(а) genitive ending -s is present in needs, unawares, and disguised in 
once, twice 

( б ) dative plural ending um survives m seldom and in the archaic 
whilom, ‘formerly’ 

(f) instrumental case is seen m why, the (in ‘the more the better,’ 
onginally thi), and how 

4 The survival of inflexions is illustrated by the adverbs which arc 
denved from the pronouns he, who, and the demonstrative adjective the 
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5 In a few cases a compound adverb is formed from two w'ords 
written in one meanwhile, straightway, yesterday, thereupon, herein, 
hitherto, aboard (where a is a corruption of otij, pei chance, elseiohete, 
whensoever. 

194 The following points deserve attention 

(0) Words belonging to other parts of speech are sometimes used as 
adverbs — 

Nouns for adverbs ‘He went home,' '1 dont mind a rap,' ‘The 
wound was shin deep ’ 
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Pronouns for idvcrbs 'sotretokat sleep*’ 'votte the worse ’ 

Verbs for ^rdverbs ‘It went erask through the window,’ 
went the whip ’ 

(b) Ad\erbs are sometimes used with nouns as if the adierbs were 
adjectircs ‘The then pnmc mmister,’ ‘The remarks,’ ‘Myarnral 
here,' ‘His journey abroad' 

(c) Is there any dificrence of meaning between ‘He armedra/i’ 
and * He arrived safely ’? 

The adjectnc safe marks a quality of the agent he, the adverb safely 
marks the mode of the action arrived If his horse ran aw ay, and he 
narrowly escaped being upset, he might arrive ‘safe,’ but he certainly 
would not arme ‘safely,’ that is, *in a safe manner ’ 

{d) Is any correction required in — ^“It not only smells but tastes 
sweetly’? 

Sweetly is right s-veel is nght too With regard to this alternative 
use of adverbs and adjectives in certain connexions, we may say that the 
adverb qualifies the action indicated by the verb and the adjective dc 
notes a quality of the agent But we employ the adv erb or the adjcctiv c 
without giving any heed to this subtle distinction Whctlicr it is adv erb 
or adjective or both that we make use of, seems to be very mucli a 
matter of idiom We say ‘I feel queer,’ ‘He seems disagreeable,’ ‘You 
look unpleasant,’ using adjectives Wesay * I ndc clumsily,’ ‘He speaks 
rapidly,’ ‘You play capitally,' using adverbs And we say ‘I speak 
plain, or plainly,’ 'He looks splendid, or splendidly,’ * You came quick, 
or quickly,’ using adjectives or adverbs indifTerently 

/ ' Questions 

I. Wliat difficulty would arise in conversation, if there were (a) no 
adjectives, {b) no adverbs? 

[Illustrate the difficulty by an example of this sort By the aid of 
adjectives we can distinguish different varieties of things, each of which 
distinctions would require a separate noun, if vve had no adjectives 
Thus, if we lake as our noun, and good, old, and red, as its limitmg 

adjectives, with these four words we can mark eight distinctions viz , 
(putting initial letters to represent the words) W, GW, OW, RW, 
GOW, GRW, ORW, GORW, and for these eight distinctions vve should 
need eight nouns This gives a very inadequate idea however of tlie 
economy of words which adjectives enable us to effect “For if we take 
the same three adjectives good, old, and red, and change the noun from 
wine to velvet, vve shall need another eight nouns to express the varieties 
of velvet, another eight would be required to express the vancties of 
cztrtatns, and so on. The three nouns went, x'dvet, and eurtains, in com- 
bination with the adjectives good, old and red, would need twenty-four 
words instead of six 
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The some point might be illustrated as regards verbs and adverbs 
Sy combining write, ride, walk, with gracefully, slowly, well, we express 
by means of six words twenty*four distmchons If we had no adverbs 
and svished to mark these distinctions, we should do so either (i) by 
using phrases composed of a preposition and a noun, eg ‘with grace,’ 
'in a dow manner,’ ‘in a good style,’ or (2) by addmg twenty one verbs 
to our vocabulary] 

a Parse the word above in the following sentence — ‘The above 
remarks, os we noticed above, apply above all to the third class * 

3 What parts of speech may an adverb modify? . 

Parse fully the words atone, almost, in each of the following sen- 
tences — 

(a) He almost succeeded alone 

(b) He succeeded almost alone 

(r) He, alone, almost succeeded 

^s explained at the beginning of the chapter, adverbs limit, or ^ 
modify, verbs and adjectives, words expressing actions and attributes 
they also qualify other adverbs As participles are verbal adjectives, 
participles admit of adverbial modification ‘muck disappointed,’ ‘twice 
blessed ’ The following are exceptional uses of the adverb In ‘Yours 
faithfully ’ the pronoun is modified, as it expresses a quality In ‘fully 
master of the language ’ a noun is modified, but the noun is used like a 
verb to express an attribute ‘He was fully master of the language’ 
means ‘ He had fully mastered the language ’ In ‘ I am entu ely at your 
disposal,’ ‘He died far from his native land,’ the adverb looks as if it 
modified a preposition, but it really modifies the whole adverbial phrase 
See Bain’s Higher Eng Gram p 66 , Angus’ Handbook of the English 
Tongue, p 225 ] 

4 Mention two adverbs of place, two of time, and two of degree, 
and form adverbs from nofth, other, three, whole 

5 Explain the use of nght in — ‘Right against the stream they 
pulled ’ 

6 Apply your definition of adverb to the adverb in the phrase 
‘Quite within my recollection ’ 

[It appears at first sight as if the adverb quite qualified the pre- 
position witlan But this is not the case It quahfies the whole phrase 
within~my recollection What sort of phrase is ‘within my recol- 
lection’?] 
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Prepositions 

195 A Preposition is a word which is used 
with a noun or pronoun to show its relation to 
some other word in the sentence. 

Case was defined as the foim of a noun or pronoun by 
which we show its relation to some other word in the 
sentence But the relations in which a noun may stand are 
far more numerous than those which the supply of cases, 
even m an inflexional language like Latin, will enable us 
to represent And m a non-inflexional language like our 
own, we are almost entirely dependent on Prepositions for 
the means of expressing these relations Thus the Romans, 
like ourselves, had recourse to prepositions when they said 
* before the town,’ ‘ against the town,’ * through the town,’ 
‘across the town,’ ante urbem, contra nrbem, pet urbem, 
trans urbem, although case-endings sensed their purpose in 
some instances in which we have to fall back on prepositions, 
and they could say moema urbts, ‘ the walls of the town,’ 
dot agros tirbi, ‘ he gives lands to the town ’ 

196 A preposition and noun together form a phrase 
which IS equivalent to either an adjective or an adverb So, 
*a statesman of eminence^ is ‘an eminent statesman’, ‘a town 
m Holland' is ‘a Dutch town’, ‘arnan ivithout education' 
IS * an uneducated man ’ The combination here is adjectival 
In the following examples it is adverbial by force, in a 

w E G 
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curious fashion, with courage, at the present time, from this 
spot for these phrases we might substitute the adverbs 
forcibly, curiously, courageously, now, hence 

197 In the language of grammar we speak of the pre- 
position as ‘govern ng’ the noun or pronoun to which it is 
attached In Greek, or Latin, or German, the student finds 
It a senous business to learn the cases which 'follow the 
various prepositions, but in modern English, owing to the 
loss of inflexions, we are spared any trouble of this kind 
The noun governed by the preposition is ‘in the objective 
case,’ and the form of the objective is identical with the form 
of the nominative In the pronouns the differences of form 
are limited to the pronouns of the Firsts Second, and Third 
Persons, and to the Relative who 

Notice however that, though we speak of the noun 
as governed by the preposition, it is not necessary that 
the noun should come after the preposition The preposi- 
tion IS often put at the end of the sentence So, we may 
say ‘ This is the boy whom I gave it /<?,’ ‘ What are you 
talking about V and the construction is the same as if we 
had said ‘This is the boy to whom I gave About what 
are you talking?’ 

108 Prepositions might be classified, as Adverbs were 
classified in the preceding chapter, according to their mean- 
ing But such a classification would be out of place in an 
elementary book The relations m which things stand to 
other things are so various that the prepositions expressing 
these relations would require a large number of classes 
for their arrangement Or, if the number of classes were 
small, the names of the classes would necessanly be so 
vague that the student would attach to them no clear and 
distinct meaning Then again, the classification would be 
complicated by the fact that the same preposition is used in 
widely different senses and would therefore have its place in 
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several groups As an illustration of this, let us notice 
some of the relations mdicated by the preposition by We 
can use it to mark time, * by day ’ , or instrument, ‘ stunned 
by a blow’, or agency, ‘stabbed by Brutus’, or manner, 
‘hung by the neck’, or measure, ‘sold by the pound’, or 
place, ‘he lives by the nver’, or as an appeal, ‘I beg 
you by whatever you hold dear ’ , and these are not all of 
its meanings 

199 We may also classify Prepositions according to 
their Origin. 

(1) Some are Simple a/, by, to, up, on 

(2) Others are Compound throughout, within, upon, 

into 

\ (3) A few are Participles considering, regarding, con- 

'cerning, during, pending 

200 The use of conndenng, or regarding, as a true participle may 
be seen m such sentences as these ' Considering the temptation, they let 
him off/ 1 e ‘They, considering the temptation, let him off’ ‘ Regarding 
your conduct, 1 am shocked,’ te * 1 , regarding your conduct, am 
shocked ’ But when we say, ‘Considering the temptation, he was 
alloived to get off,’ comtdeting means ‘m consideration of’ and has 
become a preposition uhen we say, ‘Regarding your statement, yon 
have been misinformed,’ regarding means ‘with regard to’ and has 
become a preposition The use of concerning as a preposition occurs m 
the A V m the passage, ‘Now concerning the collection even so do 
ye,’ (i Cor xvi 1} its participial ongin is seen in such an eapression 
as this, ‘Your remarks concemmg me are unfounded ’ Commercial 
men are quite needlessly pressing the participle 'refernng to’ into their 
service as a preposition, and their letters begin m this objectionable 
fashion ‘Referring to yours of yesterday lard has gone up ’ Here 
referring to is used as a preposition signifying ‘avith reference to’ and is 
no longer a participle if it were, the construction would be 'lard 
referring to your letter,’ which is absurd 

Some of these forms may be explained as onginally Absolute con- 
structions of the participle 'during the day’ arose from ‘the day 
dunng,* or ‘lasting’ 'pending the verdict,’ from ‘the verdict pending,’ 
or ‘ being in suspense ’ ‘ notwithstanding the storm, ’ from ‘ the storm not 
withstanding,’ or ‘obstructing ’ A similar explanation applies to except, 
which springs from the Latin pa»t participle ‘all except John’ was 
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onginally John baving been excepted ’ Save, as a preposition, 
exhibits the same absolute construction the word is here an adjective 
equivalent to st^e So, ‘all, save one’ ^vas ‘all, one being safe ’ 

201 The beginner will find little difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the functions of the same word as 
Preposition and as Adverb, if he remembers that - a 
Preposition is used with a noun or its substitute 
and governs it where there is no noun thus governed, 
the word in question is not a preposition A few examples 
will mahe this clear the following words are used as 


rrepoaltlona 
He IS on the roof 
Take it off the table 
He IS gone down the town 
It lies 6^ond the nver 
We went a/ong' the bank 


Adverbs 
Put it on 
Take It off 
He 15 gone down. 
It lies beyond 
Go along 


Questions 

I Give the definition and derivation of (a) pronoun, (b) preponttan 

Shew how your answers apply to the words printed in italics in the 
following — 

‘To be* or not to be, — that is the question ’ 

‘They had nothing to amuse themselves with ’ 

[‘Pronoun’ from Latin, pro, ‘for,’ nomen, ‘name’ ‘Preposition’ 
from prae, ‘in front’, positus, ‘placed’, not because prepositions are 
usually placed before nouns, for they often come after them, but because 
in Greek and Latin they were prefixed to verbs to form compounds , 
The denvation of the name is only a source of embarrassment to 
beginners, as it suggests order in a sentence, with which it has nothing 
to do 

Remember that the infimtive is equn alent to a noun What nouns 
can we substitute for ‘to be,’ ‘not to be’?] 

a Specify the notions expressed by the preposibon on in the folloivmg 
examples of its use — ‘It rests on the earth’ — ‘Weston is on the sea’ — 
‘He lectures on medicme’ — 'We returned on Saturday’ — ‘The dew 
descended on the parched earth’ — ‘He made an attack on the enemy’ — 

' ‘He started on receiving the telegram’ — ‘He gave up business on 
account of his health ’ [See Bain’s Higher JSngluh Gtamtnar, pp 
90— r ] 
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3 Construct sentences illustritttng some of the principal uses of 
for and ej 

In the following quotations from Slnkcspcarc substitute pre 
{losiUons in accordance with modem idiom* — 

'ITaic we eaten on the insane root?* 

‘Steal fortt lh> father’s house ’ 

•From out the ficr) portal of the East/ 

‘Sounds of music creep m our cars ’ 

‘Our fears tn Banquo stick deep ’ 

‘We’ll deliicr jou ofjmx great danger.’ 

* A proper man of mine honour ’ 

‘A plague of all coivards 1 * 

‘ I stay here on my bond ’ 

• Prepare yourself to death ’ 

‘The lad} Beatrice hath a quarrel to you,’ 

‘ 1 live -anth bread hi c ) ou * 

Express u ith the aid of a preposition the idea represented by 
the first part of these compound nouns —gra\^<~sfoon^ iteam ship, nat 
shtf, latdhrene, setraptaw, Convalesoent^JIemt, gtettnd noell, play- 
ground life prtstrstr^ •vhctl larrmv 

C What idea w as onginall} represented by prepositions in English ? 

[Relations in space These pure!} local meanings were then 
extended to express relations of time and of cause. So, of and off 
were once the same word, meant ‘close to’, for meant ‘before’ 
Sec Mason’s Ltgluh Grorrnar, pp ti 6 — 9 ] 

7 In the foUoiving phrases, is the use of the preposition inconsistent 
with Its deflnition? — [a) ir s/ort, of tor all, at last, for oetter, for -vorst 
tp) till nrOffer ezer, stnee then, from hete 

[In {a) the preposition is joined to adjcctncs which arc used without 
the noun which the} limit In {h) the preposition is joined to adverbs 
cmplored as nouns tino is equivalent to ‘the present time,’ ez’er, to 
‘all lime ’ When these words are parsed, the adjectives should be 
described as adjccuvcs used for nouns, or ns adjectives with the ellipsis 
of nouns, and the adverbs ns adverbs used for nouns ] 

8 Wnte down the prepositions m the following lines and make 
short sentences to illustrate different uses of each — 

‘As when upon n tranced summer night. 

Those green relied senators of might} woods. 

Tall oaks, branch diarmcd by the earnest stars. 

Dream, and so dream all night without a stir ’ 

* Selected from Abbott’s Shalespeanan Grammat 
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Conjunctions and Interjections. 

202 A Conjunction is a word, other than a 
relative pronoun or conjunctive adverb, which 
joins words and sentences. 

All conjunctions can join sentences together, but all 
words which join sentences are not conjunctions ‘This is 
the man who stole the money’ contains ti\o clauses, ‘This 
IS the man (he) stole the money’, the two clauses are 
united by the relative pronoun wJio and form one complex 
sentence. The reader will remember that the distinguishing 
mark of a relative pronoun is this, that it has the force of a 
conjunction But it is not itself a conjunction Again, 
*I know where he lives’ contains two clauses, ‘I know 
(the fact) he lives there', the tivo clauses are united by 
the conjunctive adverb whete and form one complex 
sentence 

203 What do Conjunctions join, — Sentences, 
or Words, or both ? 

Conjunctions usually connect sentences even when they 
appear to connect only words ‘John and Mary are good 
players ’ is an elliptical or abbreviated way of saying ‘John 
IS a good player,’ ‘Maiy is a good player’ But in some 
cases and connects words onlj, and there is no contraction 
or abndgement of two separate sentences ‘John and Mary 
are a handsome couple’ cannot be resolved into ‘John 
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IS a handsome couple,’ ‘Mary is a handsome couple’ 
‘Two and two make four’ is not a compact way of saying 
‘Two makes four,’ ‘Two makes four’ With the exception 
however of the occasional use of and to join words, con- 
junctions join sentences Thus * He was poor but honest’ 
contains two statements, ‘He was poor he was honest’ 
‘He IS neither a knave nor a fool* means ‘He is not a 
knave he is not a fool * ‘ He is either a knave or a fool ’ 
means ‘ He is either a knave, or he is a fool ’ 

201 Conjunctions are classified as (i) Co- 
ordinating and ( 2 ) Subordinating. 

(1) Co-ordinating Conjunctions join co-ordinate or 
independent clauses eg and, but, either or, neither 
not 

(2) Subordinating Conjunctions join a dependent 
clause to the pnncipal dause eg that, aftet, till, because, 
though, if, 

205 The reader must now prepare himself to grapple 
with a part of the subject which will present greater diffi- 
culties and call for the exercise of more intelligence than any 
of the problems which he has hitherto encountered in the 
study of grammar Before going further, we must explain 
the meaning of the terms co-ordinate, dependent, clause, which 
have been introduced into the definitions of conjunctions 
and classes of conjunctions The discussion of these words 
belongs indeed to syntax rather than to etymology But 
we have reached the threshold of syntax and may cross the 
threshold without straying far beyond the strict limits of our 
present subject , for it is only by saying now some of the 
things which would more properly be said in the conduding 
chapters of the book, that we can hope to make the treat- 
ment of conjunctions intelligible 

A Sentence is a collection of words by which we say 
something about a thing The word which stands for the 
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tiling about nhich v,c make the assertion is called the 
Subject of the sentence. The tvord by nhich i\c tnal'C 
the assertion about the thing is called the Predicate 

If a sentence contains only one subject and one ftnite 
verb, It IS a Simple sentence ‘'J lie general was knighted/ 
* He told me this,* ‘He gave me a contnbution/ are simple 
sentences 

If a sentence contains two or more independent clauses 
joined by co ordinaung conjunctions, it is a Compound 
sentence ‘The general ivas knighted and presented with 
the freedom of the atj/ *He nttUcr told me this, nor did 
he hint it/ *IIc gaie me a contnbution but he grudged it,’ 
arc compound sentences, each of nhich contains two parts 
enlirclj independent These tno parts might form separate 
sentences without affecting the sense of the compound 
sentence 

I3ut if a sentence contains two clauses, one of which is 
dependent on the other, it is a Complex sentence' ‘The 
general who won the victory was knighted,’ ‘He told me 
that the frtsorer had escaped} ‘He gaie me a contnbution 
because he approied of the object} arc complex sentences 
The words m italics are sentences, thej contain a finite 
verb, and thej make sense But they are not independent 
sentences they occupy the place of an adjective, a noun, 
or an adverb, in relation to the rest of the sentence of which 
they form a part, lienee they arc called Subordinate 
Clauses 

Thus m the sentence ‘The general who won tlic victory 
was knighted/ the cl.ause ‘who won the victory’ is cquiv’alent 
to victorious and limits the application of the noun ‘general * 
It IS an adjectival clause. 

In the sentence ‘He told me that the pnsoner had 
escaped,’ the clause ‘the pnsoner had escaped’ is equivalent 
to ‘the fact,’ or ‘this/ or ‘the rumour’ 77te fact, or this, 
or the rumour is a noun, or its equivalent, a pronoun 
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Hence the clause, as it takes the place of a noun, is a noun 
clause 

In the sentence 'He gave me a contnbution because 
he approved of the object,’ the clause ‘ he approved of the 
object’ modifies the application of the verb gave^ stating 
why he gave it The words by which we limit the applica- 
tion of verbs are adverbs* 'He gave me a contnbution 
approvingly, or cordiall}', or readily,* would express, approxi- 
mately though not exactly, the same thing as ' He gave me 
a contnbution because he approved of the object ’ Sudi a 
clause as this, since it takes the place of an adverb, is an 
adverbial clause 

The sentences nhich form parts of an entire sentence 
we shall call clauses ‘The general won the victory and 
was knighted’ is a Compound sentence consisting of the 
two co-ordinate or independent clauses ‘The general won 
the victory,* ‘The general was knighted’ ‘The general 
who w’on the \ictory was knighted’ is a Complex sentence 
consisting of a principal clause, ‘The general was knighted,’ 
and a subordinate adjectival clause, ‘who won the victor}',’ 
referring to ‘general’ in the pnncipal clause ‘The general 
was knighted because he won the victory* is a Complex 
sentence consisting of a principal clause, ‘The general w'as 
knighted,’ and a subordinate adverbial clause, ‘ because he 
won the victory,* modifying ‘was knighted ' 

206 No rule of thumb can be supplied nhich shill enable the stu- 
dent to clctcrnnnc \\hcther a subordinate clause is an adjective clause, 
noun clause, or adverb-clause, without the exercise of his nits The 
same collection of words may be adjcctnol, substantival, or adverbial, 
in three different complex sentences Take the nords, ‘nhcre Uie 
battle V as fought * A beginner, recognising an adverb in the first word 
‘where,’ might jump to the conclusion that a clause which begins with 
an adverb must be an adverbial clause But the nature of the clause is 
not to be settled m tlm way we must look at the clause in its relation 
to the principal clause and sec what sort of work it does,— whether it 
does the work of an adjective, of a noun, or of an adverb Obsene its 
different functions in these three complex sentences 
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I. 'The spot where the battle was fought is unknown ’ 
a 'Where the battle nns fought is unknown ’ 

3 'I live where the battle-was fought ’ 

In (i), where the battle -was fought is adjectival, limiting ‘spot’, in 
like manner we might say ‘the exact spot is unknown ’ 

In (3), it IS a noun clause, equivalent to ‘The spot is unknown,* 
‘The faa is unknown,’ *It is unknown ’ 

In (3), It is adverbial, modifying the verb ‘live,’ just as in adverb 
would modify it in the sentence ‘I live the>e ’ 

When the reader has mastered the distinction between compound 
and complex sentences and between the three kinds of subordinate 
clauses, one or other of which cveiy complex sentence contains, 
analysis will present vciy few difficulties to him But his analysis of 
complex sentences will generally be wrong, if he attempts the tisk 
without an intelligent grasp of the principles which hive been stated 
above From this digression into syntax we must now return to the 
subject of conjunctions from which we miy seem to liavc windcred far 

207 The reader should now be able readily to grasp 
our meaning when we say that co-ordinating conjunctions 
are those which unite co-ordinate clauses, and that 
subordinating conjunctions are those which join sub- 
ordinate clauses to the principal clause of a complex 
sentence. 

The subordinate clauses which a subordinating con- 
junction introduces are noun clauses or adverbial clauses 
Adjective-clauses are attached to the pnncipal clause by a 
relative pronoun or by a relative adverb , as, ‘ The general 
who won the victory was knighted,’ which is equivalent to 
‘The victorious general was knighted’, ‘The house whae 
nobody lives is to be pulled down,’ which is equivalent to 
‘The empty house is to be pulled down’ Noun-clauses 
are generally introduced by that, and occur especially after 
verbs of saying, thinking, believing, asking, hoping, seeing, 
and others of similar import ‘I say that Jie did tt^ ‘I thmk 
that this ts so ’ But that is not essential to a noun clause 
thus the following clauses in italics are noun-clauses, ‘iSsee 
how you did it,’ ‘When he did it is not clear,’ ‘He asked 
if I did it,’ ‘We heard you had gone ’ 
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208 The subordinating conjunctions by \vhich adverbial 
clauses are introduced may be classified according to the 
various modes of dependence which they indicate, as — 

1 Conditional — // unless. 

2 Concessive — Ihough 

3 Temporal — ajter^ ittt^ w/itlcy as 

4 Consecutive, marking Result — that (‘ so that ’) 

Final, marking Purpose — that (‘m order that’), 

lest 

6 Causal — because, since, as. 

209 Conjunctions have grown out of other 
parts of speech. 

Whether the conjunction that was originally the demon- 
strative pronoun or the relative pronoun is not quite clear 
‘I know that you did it’ may be representative of ‘You 
did It I know ///a/,* or of * I know that, that you did it* ’ 
Both, used with and, is the same word as the adjective, 
either, used i\ith or, is the same word as the distributive 
pronoun Than, ihough, while, were once adverbs B^oie, 
ajtei, since, were once prepositions and w'ere followed by 
‘that’ To distmguish Conjunctions from Prepositions is 
easy. Conjunctions never govern a case. To distinguish 
Conjunctions from Adverbs is often difficult, and our re- 
marks on the distinction shall be reserved till we are 
dealing with the Syntax of Adverbs and Conjunctions 
(See p 2S5 ) 

210 Conjunctions which occur in pairs are called 
Correlatives both and, either or, so as, so that, 
as so, whethei ot, are examples of Correlative Con- 
junctions 

*Sec Mason’s Lugltsh Grammar, § 990, and Gow’s Method of Eng- 
lish, p 168 
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211. Intellections. 

An Interjection is a sound which expresses an 
emotion but does not enter into the construction 
of the sentence. 

As Interjections have no connexion with the gram- 
matical structure of the sentence, their claim to recognition 
among the Parts of Speech is a small one O I ah/ pooh / 
psha / like the barking of a dog or the lowing of a calf, are 
noises, not words If there were any advantage m classify- 
ing these sounds, we might group them according to the 
feelings which they express, as Interjections denoting joy, 
disgust, surpnse, vexation, and so forth 

Interjections which are corruptions or contractions of 
words, or elliptical forms of expression, may be referred_to 
the parts of speech to which they onginally belong So, 
adieu IS ‘to God (I commend yovi),* goodbye is ‘God be with 
you,' hail! is ‘be thou hale' or ‘healthy,' law / or lawKs I 
IS a corruption of ‘ Lord 1' and marry/ of ‘ Mary 1' 
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Compounds and Derivatives 

212. If \sere to Te.Td down a column of words on a 
page of an English dictionary, we should find that the great 
majont> of these words have been formed from other words, 
either by joining tuo words together, or by adding to a word 
a sound which by itself is without meaning Thus from 
man in combination with other words there have been made 
freeman^ mankind, midshipman, footman, while, by the addi- 
tion of an element which has no significance alone, manly, 
unman, mannikin, have come into existence The former 
process is called Composition, the latter Derivation 
w'ords made by the former process are called Compounds, 
by the latter, Derivatives The terms ‘Denvation’ and 
‘Denvatue’ are not well chosen, as their meaning is here 
narrowed down from the sense in which they are generally 
used When w'e speak of the derivation of a word we 
usually signify the source from which it comes thus we say 
that phenomenon is of Greek ‘dcnvation’ and vertex of 
Latin ‘ dcnvation,' though as these words have been trans- 
ferred ready-made from foreign languages they are not, in 
this special sense, English denvatives at all But the em- 
ployment of the terms derivation and derivative, in contrast 
with the tenns composition and compound, is too well estab- 
lished to allow of our making a change, and the student 
must therefore bear in mind that when used m this connexion 
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they indicate an important distinction in the mode of the 
formation of words 

Composition is the formation of a word by 
joining words together 

Derivation is the formation of a word — 

(i) by adding a part not significant by itseli^ 
or, (a) by modifying an existing sound 

The part not significant by itself when attached at the 
beginning of a word is called a Prefix , when attached at 
the end, a Suffix 

A Hybrid is a compound or derivative contain- 
ing elements which come from different languages 

213 Unlike Greek and German, modem English does 
not lend itself readily to the formation of long compounds 
If the reader cares to turn to his Greek lexicon and to look 
up the word beginning opOpotftovro- or the still more formid- 
able \araSoT€ixaxo-, he Will see this facility for making com- 
pounds burlesqued by Anstophanes A humounst of our 
own day, Mark Twain, deals with German compounds in a 
hke playful fashion 

In compound words, the first word usually modifies the 
meaning of the second A t mg finger is a particular kind 
of finger, a fingerrtng a particular kind of nng In true 
grammatical compounds there is usually a cliange of form 
or of accent So spoonful is a true grammatical compound 
of spoon full Poorhouse and Newport carry an accent on 
the first syllable as compounds as separate words each of 
the two is accented equally Compare ‘a poor house by 
the new port’ with ‘the podrhouse at Newport’ Words 
joined by a hyphen with no change of form or of accent 
are merely pnnters’ compounds 

214 Words disguised in form 

The appearance of some words is deceptive suggesting 
as It does that they are compounds when they are not, or 
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that they contain elements .which do not really belong to 
them Examples of this are seen m crayfish, really from 
icrevtsse, ‘a crab,’ and quite 'unconnected with ‘fish’ 
causeway, from cliatisshe, ktckshaws from quilques-choses, 
goodbye from God be with you I shame-faced for shamefast, 
like steadfast 

215 Denvatives are generally formed by means 
of prefixes or suffixes a few however are formed 
without the addition of a new sound by the change of 
an existing sound Thus from glass we get glaze , from 
stt, set, from fall, fell, from drtnk, drench, from gold, gild 
In these cases we have modification but not addition 

Prefixes and Suffixes once possessed a meaning and 
existed as separate words Thus the endmg ly represents 
the word like godlike and godly contain elements onginally 
the same, godlike is now described as a compound, and 
godly as a denvative 

216 A few of the more important Suffixes are given 
here for the purpose of illustration They are distinguished 
according to (1) their force, (2) their origin In the following 
list. Suffixes denved from the Romance languages are 
descnbed as of Classical ongin. 

Noun Suffixes 

UlmlnutlveB 

(a) Of English origin maid en, cock e rel, pock et, lass te or 
bab y, farth mg (small fourth part), duck-/ tng, lamb Kin, thimb le, 
stream Ut, hill oek, mead-ow 

(^) Of Classical origin glob ute, animsl-eule, ^aiti-cle, mors el, 
violon cello, vemu cellt, nvn-let, lanc-^, cigar eUe 

Notice that some of the latter group are not English formations the 
words are diminutives in the foreign language from which we borrowed 
them, but they are not English diminutives any more than testatrix is 
an English femimne' 

Diminutives may occasionally express not smallness but (i) endear- 
ment, darling, Charlie, or (a) contempt, manmkin, worldling 

^ A long and mteresting list of words disguised in form is given in 
Meiklejohn’s English Language, pp 145 — 15 1 
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AugmentatlveB express the opposite idea to that expressed by 
Diminutives 

(«) English drunk*an/| brag-g art Sweetheart however is prob 
ably a compound of sweetheart, and not, as some waters have mmutiined, 
an augmentative, sweet-araT, ‘a very sweet one ’ 

(i) Chssical ball-<i««,'tromb we (a big trumpet), milli w (a big 
thousand) 

Agent 

(а) English beg g ar, garden er, sail or 

( б ) Classical act er, bombard engineer, secret er;;', (Greek) 
journal tst 

Marking feminine gender 
(a) English spme/er, vixen 

(h) Classical govern ets, testatr>ir, (Greek) hero tnc 

Act, state, quality, are denoted by many suffixes 
(a) English free itam, hrothci-hooit, goA-head, dark-nere, fnend* 
s/np, tiu-th, gif t 

{&) Classical bond a^e, infamy, matn-n/enj', just tee, opin ion, 
forti tude, liber ty, cult ure 

Adjective Suffixes 
FossesBlng a quality 

(0) English u retch ei/ The eef m 'wretched’ is the ending of the 
past participle, but it is attached to nouns as u ell as to verbs to form 
adjectives, as in 'horn ed,’ 'feather ed,’ 'kind heart-ei/ ’ A great outcry 
was raised some years ago against the vfords gr/ted, talented, moneys, and 
a few similar adjectives, on the ground that they are formed like parti 
ciples, but that there are no verbs from which they come If however 
we can talk of a 'rag g ed beggar,’ there seems no reason uhy we should 
not talk of a ‘gift ed poet ’ The further objection may be brought against 
talented and mm^ed that they are hybrids, since talent comes from 
the Greek and mottey from the Latin But the same objection might be 
urged agamst the past participle of 'every weak verb of foreign origin m 
the language, from preached down to tdegtaphed 

Other adjectival endings of English origin occur in the following 
words quarrel some, god ly, ivood en, thirst 

(i) Classical leg al, mund ane, lun ar, div tne, tim-nf, sens rile, 
frag tie 

- FOssesslng a quality (1) in a high degree 

(a) English care ful {b) Classical verb ose, glori ii«j, 
and (11) m a low degree (0) English black tsh 
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VrivB SotriNHs 
Causative . 

(o) English s\\ tel en 

(^) Classical magni^' (Latin facto'^ 

Oilier verlxil suffixes, domed from t Latin source, are seen in 
flour uh (Latin jloresc^, facilit ate The common ending tze, or ue, 
15 of Greek ongin critic ise, tlicor tse 

Frequentative 

(a) English bat Urr (from ^ra/), crack /r (from rrar^) 

Hybrids As our vocabular} is composed of words from Latin, 
Greek, and natiie sources, h}bnds are naturally numerous Indeed, 
as the grammatical forms of our language arc almost entirely of English 
ongin, any uoid from a Latin or Greek source which takes our English 
inflexions might in strictness be called a hybnd 

The term is usually reserxed howexer for xvords xxhich obtrusixely 
present a combination of different elements such arc bigamy and 
bi eye/e, because Si[s) is Latin and the remainder is GrecL journal tst 
combines Latin and Greek, men ocutar Greek and Latin , shepherd ess 
Lngbsh and French, grandfather, French and English, falsehood, 
Latin and English, un fortunate, English and Latin 

217 The following are a few of the pnncipal Prefixes, 
classified as English, Latin, or Greek, according to their 
origin’ 

English 

a , usual meaning 'on' a live, a board 

bo , from preposition ’by’ (1) changes the meaning of a transitixc 
Serb, be hold, be set (11) converts an intransitive to a transitive, be moan, 
fe xxail (ill) has an intensive force, be daub, be praise 

for-, not the preposition ‘for’ (1) intcnsixc force, y&r give (11) pri- 
vatixe, for get, swear Notice that fore go, (‘to go without’) fore- 
go, should be for go, for do the •verb fore go means ‘to go before ’ 
fore , as in ‘be fore'- fore tell, fore sec 
mlB-, with sense of *a miss' mis deed, mis take 
un , (i) meaning ‘not’ ««-xxase, ««-bi.lief (11) marking the rex crsal 
of an action, itn fasten, un xvind 

with , meaning ‘against’ with stand, with draxv 

Latin 

a , ab , abs , ‘from* a xert, ah mpt, air>tain 
ad, ‘to’, dr</jcctlve, variously modified, eg or cusc, aggravate, 
al ly, ap pear, or-size, oMain, o-vow 

i For complete list see I^w’s Unglish Language, pp 157-164, or 
Ifistoneal English war, Chap xx. 

W. E. G 13 
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ante , ‘before,’ ante chamber 
bl , blB , ‘twice,’ bt ped, hu cuit 
contra-, ‘against,’ contra diet, counter march 
in-, (i) ‘m’ r»fuse, twpel, m-rol (ii) ‘not’ sensible, tm 
possible, irresponsible 

mlnnB , 'mu chief,’ with meaning of English prefix mis , but of 
different ongin 

non-, ‘not’ non conformity 

per , ‘ through ' per secute, pur sue, per-}\iie, (compare 'for swear’) 
re , ‘again,’ ‘back’ « cur, « turn 
super-, ‘over’ supei fine, j«r-vive, «r loir 
vice , ‘instead of’ wirr roy, w count 

Greek 

an , a , ‘not’ an archy, a theist 

ana , ‘again,’ ‘back’ ana logy, ana lyse 

anti , ‘against’ anti pathy, ant agonist In antt cipate however 
we have liUtin ante 

arohl-, ‘chief’ arcMXsxX, arche type, arch bishop 

auto , ‘self’ ttido biography, auto maton. 

ek , ez-, ‘out of’ rr-logue, ex odus 

eu , ‘ well’ eu logy, ev angelical 

hyper-, ‘beyond’ hyper hohc’tX 

meta , ‘change* wir/ophor 

mono , ‘single’ mono poly, mon arch 

pan , panto , ‘all’ pan acea, panto mime 

para , ‘beside’ para graph 

syn-, ‘with’ syn od, lable, bol 

218 Division of Words into Syllables. 

A Syllable consists of a single vowel sound with or 
without accompanying consonants It is pronounced by a 
single effort of the voice Through is a single syllable, 
though It contains seven letters tdeahty with eight letters 
has five syllables In through there is one vowel sound, the 
long o of cool^ here represented by ou in tdeahty there are 
five distinct vowel sounds, with three consonants dispersed 
amongst them 

There are no hard and fast rules for the division of words 
into syllables, when a division is necessary in wnting fn 
this matter, as also in the matter of punctuation, wnters aie 
very much at the mercy of the pnnters From the natu^ 
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of the case, no division can be made in words of one syllable 
however long Sttatghtf scratchy drought, contain onljr one 
vowel-sound “and must be written and printed entire Two 
principles should regulate the separation of words of more 
than one syllable into parts . as far as possible we ought to 
foUon — 

(1) the etymology, 

(2) the pronunciation 

Hence the hyphen is placed between the prefix or suffix 
and the root of denvames, and between the constituent 
parts of compounds en-latge, duch-ess, free~inan But some- 
times the division according to pronunciation is at vanance 
with the division according to etymology For example, 
orthography, geology, would be divided thus, if we follow the 
pronunciation as our guide, — orthog-raphy, geol-ogy, whereas 
their etymology would direct us to divide them thus, — 
ortho-graphy, geo-logy In cases of conflict of this kind it is 
generally best to place the hyphen consistently with the ety- 
mology ‘ 


Questions 


\/\ Add to each of the following words the prefix which reverses the 
meaning — contented, proper, -visible, pleasant, ingenuous, natural 


a Define the terms prefix and sufiix Ulustrale your answer by 
analysing the following words into their component parts — believing, 
darling, forlorn, islet, nethermost, teqintal, spinster, uncouth 


/ 


3 Does the phrase ‘Crated bread’ require correcbou? 

[‘ASrated bread’ would be bread made of bronze (Latin aes, aeiis) 
What sort of bread is sold at the ABC shops, and whence does it get its 
name?] 


4 Break np the words mistrustfully, unwholesomeness, into syl- 
lables, and explain how each syllable contnbutes to the meaning of the 
words 


5 Why are the following words YiybnAdi—forbear-aitce, duke dom, 
somnambul-ist, un-just, social ism, master-ship 


^ See Angus’ Handbook of the Enfiish Tongue, pp 111—2 

13 2 
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' 6 Give the denvation and history of the follovving words, and 

mention any case of double meaning, or of change of meaning — 
alderman, defeat, drake, tdtot, mvaltd, involve, kaleidoscope, middle, 
megrim, monk, oi chard, ptlgnm, scholar, uncouth 

7 \Vhat are the chief constituent elements of the English lan> 
guage’ 

Give the derivation of the follovving words, pointing out any change 
of meaning — ally, agony, dyspeptic, girl, journal, lord, person, ornitho- 
logist, poison, rival, sherry, silly, somersault, telegraph, vtllatn, volume 

8 Give the denvation of the following words, showing from what 
languages they were taken — caitiff, cardinal, fren^, seraph, nightin- 
gale, welkin 

9 Give the etymology of the following words —gazette, tinsel, 
blame, lojal, archbishop, sheriff 

j lo Which is the nght place for the hyphen in the following words? 
'Why? — sat cidt or suic tde, locam otive or loco motive, viad uct or vta- 
diict, apostle or apos-tle, eptg-ram or epigram, decline or de-eltne, 
sus-pect or susp ect , kin dred or kind red, lane et or Ian eet , mor nin^ 
or motn tng, hil lock or htll ock, umvers tty or ttmver sity, semtn ary 
or semi nary, caias trophe or eata strophe 

It What IS the force of each of the following prefixes, and from 
what language does it come? Give a word in illustration — with-, 
contra-, dta , sub , per-, sym , arch-, un , ab- 

ta Point out the prefixes in the following words and give their 
force — extract, misuse, retrograde, antecedent, antipathy, outdo, besmear, 
accede, ignoble, immense 

13 What IS the force of the -en in each of the followmg words? — 
gold-«r, sweet-«r, vix-ew, childr-e/r, maid en 

14 Give the force of the suffixes in these words — black-M^, 
yeoman >y, spm-r/«r, malt ster, youngster, doct or, dar-ling, man hood, 
god head, free-dom, lane et, nng let, sbad-ow 

15 Give the Fnmaiy Denvatives from the following words — heal, 
dtg, weave, deep, he, bath, love 

[By a Pnmaty Denvative is here meant a word formed from another 
word as its root, by the addition of a sound not significant alone, or by 
the modification of an existing sound Thus from strong is formed 
strength, where we have both addition and modification, from glass 
IS formed glase, where we have modification only Now if, from the 
Primary Denvatives, fresh words are formed by similar processes, these 
words are called Secondaiy Denvatives So, from the Pnmaxy Deriva 
tive strength we form strengthen, from glase, ^azier Strengthen and 
glazier are Secondaiy Derivatives ] 
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Anaiysis or SrNTFNCi^ AND Parsing 

219 Syntax deals with the combination of 
words in sentences, their government, agreement, 
and order. 

In the course of our treatment of Etymology, many 
points belonging stnctly to the province of Syntax have 
been already touched upon The remaining chapters will 
contain a brief recapitulation of these points, with the 
addition of such details as are required to complete the 
information, on the subject of Syntax, which may fairly be 
looked for in an elementary text-book 

When, in dealing with Conjunctions, we explained the 
difference between a Compound and a Complex Sentence, 
our transition from Etymology to Syntax was complete. 
The student is recommended to read again the remarks on 
this difference which were made m Chapter xx, as they 
form a suitable introduction to the concluding section of 
this book. Syntax has to do with the relations of words to 
each other in sentences To enable us intelligently to 
discuss these relations, it is essential that wc should clearly 
understand the nature of a sentence, the elements of 
which it IS composed, and the varieties of form wdiicli it 
assumes 

220 We described a Sentence as a collection of words 
by which wc say something about a thing 
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This account of the nature of a sentence served our 
purpose at the time when we made use of it, but as a 
definition applicable to sentences generally it is clearly 
incomplete A Sentence may express — 

(ff) A Judgment, ‘Birds fly,’ ‘The Bill will not pass,’ 
‘ Brutus killed Caesar ’ In such cases we do ‘say something 
about a thing,* or ‘ make assertions,’ and sentences of this 
kind we took as the type of sentences m general But in 
other sentences we give utterance to — 

{b) A Command , ‘ Come,* ‘ Give it me.’ 

(r) A Question , ‘ Will he come ? ’ ‘ Did you go ? ’ 

{d) A Wish, ‘Would he Tvere here •’ ‘May you grow 
wiser > ’ ‘ God save the Queen >’ 

These four varieties of sentences may be called (i) De- 
claratory, (2) Imperative, (3) Interrogative, (4) Optative 

Shall we say then that a Sentence is a collection of 
words expressing a statement, command, question, or wish ? 
This would be an enumeration of different kinds of sentences 
rather than a definition of a Sentence itself, just as it would 
be no definition of a triangle, if one were to say that a 
triangle is an equilateral, isosceles, or scalene figure 
Perhaps a better as well as a shorter definition is this 

A Sentence is the complete expression of a 
thought in words 

In defining the Subject and the Predicate of a Sentence, 
for the sake of simplicity and conciseness we shall take 
cognisance only of sentences in which statements are 
expressed 

The Subject of the sentence is the word which 
stands for the thing about which the assertion 
IS made 

The Predicate is the word by which the asser- 
tion IS made. 
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221 The following points require careful notice • 

(1) The Subject of a Sentence is a word, but the 
assertion is made about the thing WTien we say ‘ The sun 
shines,’ the word stm is the subject of the sentence, but ne 
do not assert that the word shines 

(a) Our definition of the Subject of a Sentence, as the 
word which stands for the thing about which the assertion 
IS made, has been attacked on the ground that, when we 
say ‘Brutus lulled Caesar,* we make an assertion about 
Caesar as much as about Brutus yet ‘Caesar’ is not the 
Subject To this cnticism w e may reply that, m the sentence 
‘Brutus killed Caesar,’ our assertion is made directly, or 
eiqihcitly, about Brutus, but only indirectly, or by impli- 
cation, about Caesar The assertion implied about Caesar 
is given m a direct form when we say ‘Caesar was killed 
by Brutus.’ 

(3) Cannot a sentence be formed by a single word? 
Is not ‘Go’ a sentence? 

Here the subject is understood, though not expressed 
‘Go’ IS equivalent to ‘Go (you),’ and in analysing a sentence 
in the Imperative mood, we must supply the subject which 
as omitted in modern English 

(4) The Predicate is a verb or contains a verb The 
sentence ‘Birds fly’ contains a complete predicate ‘fly ’ But 
in ‘They are,’ ‘I shall be,* ‘You became,’ ‘Walpole was 
created,’ something is wanting to make sense, the verbs are 
incomplete predicates and require a complement to 
produce a meaning ‘They are happy,' ‘I shall be there,* 
‘You became secretary,’ ‘Walpole was created Earl of 
Orford.’ 

Again, some verbs need another verb in the Infinitive 
mood to carry on, or complete, their construction Thus, 
‘I wish,’ ‘You must,’ are meaningless unless we supply, in 
thought or expression, some complement, ‘I wish to gOf 
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‘You must tematn' ‘We are able to pay* ‘They ought to 
leave* These infinitives are called Prolative, because 
they ‘cany on’ (Latin profeto, prolaiutn) the meaning of 
the preceding verb 

222 Different kinds of subjects As the subject 
of a sentence is the name of the thing about which we make 
an assertion, the subject of a sentence must be a noun or 
the equivalent of a noun The following sentences illustrate 
different kinds of subjects 

1 Noun — * Birds ^y* 

2 Pronoun — ‘ir/«y were defeated’ 

3 Infinitive — ‘To read good books improves the 
mind’ 

4, Adjective with noun understood — ‘Etch and poor 
live together ’ 

5 Noun-clause — ‘ Thai he dtd ti is certain ’ 

223 When we join an adjective to a noun, we increase 
the meaning of the name and consequently limit its appli- 
cation JV/itie horse suggests to our minds more attnbutes 
than hotse, but is applicable as a name to only a snuller 
number of objects As the adjective thus joined on to the 
noun attributes to the thing represented by the noun the 
possession of some quality, we call the adjective an attribu- 
tive adjunct to the noun, and the noun which stands as the 
subject of a sentence is said to be enlarged or expanded 
by the attributive adjunct So, in the sentence ‘White 
horses are never driven in hearses,’ the subject horses is 
enlarged or expanded by the attributive adjunct white, for 
though the number of thmgs to which ue could apply the 
name ho>se has been limited, or restncted, by the addition 
of the word white, the significance of white horse is^greater 
than the significance of horse hotse denotes more things, 
but white horse implies more qualities 
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The enlargement or expansion of the Subject 
IS effected by adjectives and their equivalents — 

1 Adjective — * Good wine needs no bush * 

2 Noun in Apposition — ‘Brunei, t/ie enginea, 
designed the bridge ’ 

3 Noun in the Possessive case — ^ Luty's love 
restrained him,’ or its equivalent with of, ‘ The love of Lucy 
restrained him ’ 

4 Adjective-clause — ‘The man who stole the 
mon^ was arrested’ 

5 Adjective-phrase — ‘The man, unsuspicious of 
any charge against him, left the town ’ 

6 Participle — ‘The candidate, filming and beaten, 
addressed the crowd * 

224 The student must notice the word Phrase 
which IS introduced here for the first time. Our vocabulary 
provides us with three words. Sentence, Clause, and Phrase, 
of which we shall avail ourselves m this book in the following 
manner A Sentence we have already defined and have 
distinguished three varieties, — Simple, Compound, and Com- 
plex A Clause is a part of a sentence containing a finite 
verb thus a Compound sentence must contain at least two 
co-ordinate clauses ‘ We stayed, but be left ’ A Complex 
sentence must also contain at least two clauses, one prin- 
cipal, the other subordinate ‘We stayed, after he left’ 
A collection of words without a finite verb we shall call a 
Phrase In the sentence ‘The boy got the prize,’ we may 
enlarge the subject ‘ boy ’ by an adjective, ' the industrious 
boy’, by an adjective-clause, ‘the boy who was industrious^ 
or by an adjective-phrase, ‘the boy, possessed of industi loiis 
habits ’ Similarly we may enlarge the predicate by an adverb 
and say ‘The boy got the pn/e easily* , by an adverbial- 
clause, * because nobody else went in font' , or by an adverbial- 
phrase, ‘ in a very easy fashion ’ 
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226 The Object of a verb xs the word which 
stands for the thing towards which the action 
indicated by the verb is directed 

There are the same possible substitutes fot a noun as 
Object as there are for a noun as Subject in a sentence, and 
the Object can be enlarged in the same i\ays as those in 
which the Subject was shown to admit of enlargement 
With a little reflexion the reader should be able to make 
his oivn sentences illustrating five different kinds of Object 
and to enlarge the Object in six different ways • 

Many verbs take two Objects, one the Direct, 
the other the Indirect or Dative-like Object The 
verbs ieach, tell, gtve, lend, show, provide, refuse, get, are 
examples The noun which represents the Indirect Object 
might be construed mth a preposition thus, ‘Give (to) me 
the book,* ‘Show (to) us the way,* ‘Provide (for) him 
accommodation,* ‘ Get (for) me a cab * See pp 97, 138 
226 By attaching an adjective to a noun, we increase 
the meaning of the noun and limit its application In hke 
manner by attaching an adverb to a verb, we increase the 
meaning of the verb and limit its application ‘Sings 
sweetly* cannot be affirmed of as many individuals as 
simply ‘sings,* but it signifies more When ive saj-- of 
a prima donna ‘She sings sweetly,* our statement goes 
furtlier in the way of conveying mformation than the state- 
ment that ‘she sings* We may therefore descnbe the 
adverb sweetly as an enlargement or extension of the 
Predicate stn^, because it adds to the meaning of the 
Predicate, though it narrows or restncts its application 
The Object of a Transitive Verb has really the force of 
an Adverbial Adjunct If we say ‘ He loves ’ and then add 
‘music,’ ‘Mary,* ‘his country,* ‘virtue,* and so on, we limit 
in each case the application of the Predicate, but we increase, 
or enlarge, or extend, the information which it contains 
The relation of the Object to the Transitive Verb is one of 
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such importance, howe^e^, that our analysis of sentences 
recognises it as distinct from the other adverbial adjuncts by 
uhich the Predicate is enlarged 

The pnncipal Adverbial Adjuncts by uhich the 
Predicate is extended or expanded are these — 

1, Adverb — ‘She dances 

2. Adverbial clause — ^‘He left when / at nved* 

3 Adverbial phrase — ‘She dances tn a beautiful 
style' 

4 Nominative Absolute. — ‘ 77 /c doot being open^ 
the steed nas stolen ’ 

Tins last is a particular kind of Adverbial Phrase 

227 Elliptical Sentences. In our ordinarj’ use of 
language we save ourselves the trouble of making two sen- 
tences when one mil express our meaning, and effect this 
economy by the use of conjunctions Tlius 'John and James 
preached in Jerusalem and Judaea* contains four sentences 
in one ‘John preached in Jerusalem,’ ‘John preached m 
Judaea,’ ‘James preached in Jerusalem,’ ‘James preached m 
Judaea ’ ‘He is either a knave or a fool’ is equivalent to 
‘Either he is a knave, or he is a fool ’ ‘He wntes fast and 
well* means ‘He writes fast, and he ivriles wrell ’ 

Again, we frequently contract our sentences, not by 
leaving out precisely the part w’hich has been expressed 
already, but by leaving out a part which is naturally sug- 
gested by what has gone before, though different from it 
So, we say ‘ I like you better than he,* which means ‘ I like 
you better than Jie hies you* whereas ‘ I like you better 
than him ’ would mean ‘ I like you better than / Me him * 
‘ He IS sharper than you ’ is an abbreviated form of ‘ He is 
sharper than you are diatp ’ * I would rather incur death 
tlian dishonour’ is an abbreviated form of ‘I would laiher 
incur death than / would incur dishonom * 
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In all such instances there is an omission of a, word 
or words necessary to the complete grammatical 
structure of the sentence This omission is called 
Ellipsis, and in analysing sentences of this elliptical 
character it is necessary to make them complete by supply- 
ing the missing words 

228 The student is now m possession of all the infor- 
mation which IS requisite to enable him to attack a sentence 
and break it up mto its component parts Analysis is a 
capital exercise for the wits, as it cannot be effected by the 
use of a set of rules mechanically applied Nor is it to be 
learnt by merely reading a book on the subject, any more 
than by reading a treatise on swimming or cricket one 
could become proficient m the side-stroke or the cut 
Books may furnish useful directions, but practice is the only 
way of acquinng these arts. And so, after giving a few 
suggestions to the reader as to how he should set to work, 
and supplying examples of analysis to guide him on points 
of form, we shall pass on to the treatment of other questions' 
of Syntax 

229 Hints for the Analysis of a Sentence. 

I Take a large sheet of paper and divide it into columns by ruling 
vertical lines At the head of these columns wnte ‘Sentence, Kind of 
Sentence, Subject, Adjuncts of Subject, Predicate, Adjuncts of Predicate, 
Object, Adjuncts of Object ’ Instead of using the term Adjuncts, you 
can use the term Extension, Expansion, or Limitation, for, as we saw, 
the effect of an Adjunct is to produce an extension or enlargement of 
the infonnation which we obtam from the word to which the Adjunct is 
attached, and a hmitation or restriction m the number of things to nhich 
the word is applicable Again, instead of making one column for 
Predicate, you may, if you like, make two, in case you have to distin 
guish between an Incomplete Predicate and its Complement Similarly 
you may have separate columns for Direct and In^rect objects But 
this excessive subdivision makes the sheet present a very complicated 
appearance and has few compensating advantages These distinctions 
may be indicated equally well after the words whicli require them in the 
columns headed ‘Predicate’ and ‘Object’ 
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There are other forms in nhidi the analysis may be worked out, but 
the tabular form is certainly the neatest, and it possesses this clear 
superiority over the res^, that tlie person who corrects the exercise can 
see at a glance whether the essential points have been correctly grasped 
i Read the passage over and consider carefully whether it is a 
Simple, a Compound, or a Complex Sentence, with which you are dealing 
Descnbe it accordingly at the top of the page Remember that wherever 
you find a finite verb you have got a separate clause. Supposing that 
the Sentence is Complex, make sure that you pick out the Fnncipal 
Clause correctly a mistake here will turn the whole mto nonsense 
Then determme what is the relation of the different Subordinate Clauses 
to the parts of the Principal Clause This general outline is the element 
of real value m the entire product An elaborate analysis, brimful of 
details, crowded with subdivisions, and elegantly executed, is absolutely 
worthless, if itstarts w rong and represents subordinate clauses as pnncipal 
clauses 


3 Write dmvn the Fnncipal Clause at the head of your analysis 
Find its Subject, then find its Predicate; then, if the verb is transitive, 
set down the Object 


/ 


4. Jfext loolc for the Adjuncts of each The Adjuncts of the 
Predicate ivill be adverbial The Adjuncts of the Subject or Object w ill 


generally be adjectival, but not necessanly so they may be nouns or 
noun clauses in apposition Thus in eai^ of these sentences, ‘The 
statement liaf he has resigned is not true,’ ‘I don’t believe the statement 
that he has resigned' the subordinate clause is a noun-clause in appo- 
sibon with the subject and object respectively 

Subordinate clauses must be dealt with in the same fashion as the 
Fnncipal clause, — subject, predicate, and object^ with the adjuncts of 
each, being placed in their proper columns 

5 Complete the structure of sentences in which there is an ellipsis 
before you analyse them Supply the subject to sentences containing a 
•verb in the Imperative mood ‘Come’ must be treated as if it were 
‘Thou come’ or ‘You come ’ Bear in mind that elliptical sentences 
expressing a companson by means of than or as are complex the clause 
in which the elhpsis occurs is a subordinate clause Thus ‘I am 
stronger than you’ in full is I am stronger than you are stiong' , ‘I 
am as strong as you’ in full is ‘I am as strong as you are strong ’ The 
clauses in italics are adverbial adjuncts 

6 The interrogative pronouns may be treated like demonstratives 
and may form the subject or object of a sentence In ‘ Who struck him ? ’ 
•who IS the subject in * Vniom did he stnke? ’ whom is the object The 
analysis is similar to that of the sentences 'He struck him,’ 'Him did 
he strike,’ t e ‘He did strike him ’ 


7 Observe that a clause introduced by relative pronouns or con- 
junctive adverbs IS usually, though not necessarily, adjectivak In the 
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sentence *Thc mm who stole the r/totteywas arrested’ t'lc subordinate 
clause IS adjectival) describing the man, but in ‘1 bnow wlw stole the 
mortey' it is a noun clause it takes the phcc of the noun or pronoun, 
‘the man’ or ‘him,’ and refers to no other noun or pronoun as an ante- 
cedent Compare ‘I knovir the place where he ts Itvtng' (adjective 
clause), and ‘I know where he ts living' (noun clause) 

8 Observe also that these relative words sometimes introduce what 
IS really not a subordinate but a co ordinate clause ‘J met John who 
gave me your message' is equivalent to *I met John and he gave me your 
message’ ‘I saw him m London where he was living' is equivalent to 
‘I saw him m London he was livmg there ’ Tlie clauses in italics 
make fresh statements and arc not limitations of lohit and of London 
Ihcy must therefore be analysed os principal sentences 

9 A relative pronoun is often omitted when it represents the 
Object it must be inserted in the analysis So, ‘Here is the booh I 
want ' requires which as Uie object of want ‘ The man I savvyesterday’ 
requires whom as the object of saw 

10 Pure Conjunctions have no place m the analysis, because they 
serve merely to join sentences or clauses Interjections are excluded, 
because they do not enter into the construction of the sentence The 
same remark applies usually, but not invanably, to Vocatives, i e 
Nominatives of Address Thus in ‘O Solitude 1 where arethj charms?’ 
tlic subject IS charms, and 0 Solitude must be left out from the analysis 
but in ‘0 Solitude, thou hast no charms’ the subject is thou, and 
Solitude may be described as an enlargement of the subject 

11 An Absolute phrase is an adverbial adjunct of the Predicate. 
Do not mistake its noun or pronoun for the Subject of the sentence In 
‘ ThedoOr being open, the steed was stolen,’ the wolds in italics give the 
reason why the stealing was possible the subject of the sentence is steed, 
not door 

12 Notice that, when the verb comes before the real subject, the 
w ord It or There often stands at the beginning of the sentence thus, 
‘It IS hard to eama hving,’ ‘It is true that he did this ’ These assertions 
ore equivalent to saymg *To earn a hving is hard,’ 'That he did this is 
true ’ The tt comes first as an indication th^at the real subject is to 
follow In analysing such a sentence, however, ‘It’ may be called the 
subject, and the real subject may be regarded as an enlargement or 
adjunct There is only the adverb without its full force as marking 
place ‘There are many pickpockets about’ is grammatically the same 
os ‘Many pickpockets are about there’ there is an adverbial adjunct 
of the predicate 

13 When a Complex Sentence contains as its Subject or Object 
a noun clause, this noun clause forms on essential part of the whole 
sentence and must be inserted as the Subject or Object of the principal 
verb Thus, in tlie Complex Sentence 'How he did it is not certain,’ 
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the words Ifm he 'dtd it are the subject of the predicate *is not certain ’ 
In the Complex Sentence ‘I know k<m he dtd U,' the words harm he 
dtd tt are the object of the principal verb ‘I know ’ To indicate the 
relation of the Pnncipal and the Subordinate clause m sentences of this 
kind, wnte the entire sentence at the head of your analysis, underline 
the subordinate dause, and add the information ‘Noun clause ’ at its 
close The sentence 'How he did it is not certain’ should be written 
thus — * Ham he dtd it (Noun Cl ) is not certain ’ To descnbe as a 
Pnncipal dause the words ‘is not certain,’ without supplying their 
subject, would be absurd Similarly, the sentence 'I know how he did 
It’ should be wnttcn in this form — ^‘I know haw he dtd it' (Noun CL) 

230 Examples of analysis in tabular form . 

A In Bruges town is many a street 
Whence busy life hath, fled , 

Where, without hurry, noiseless feet 
The grasb-grown pavement tread 
There heard we, halting in the shade 
Flung from a convent-tower, 

A harp that tuneful prelude made 
To a voice of thnlhng power 


B While the fourth edition of the Traveller was on the 
counters of the booksellers, the Vtcar of Wakefield appeared, 
and rapidly obtained a popularity which has lasted down to 
our own time 


C As thro’ the land at eve we went 

And pluck’d the ripened ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

And kiss'd again with tears 
And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears 
When we fall out wnth those w'e love 
And kiss again with tears! 

Observe thnt the two clauses. When we fall out with those we lave 
And hxss again with tears, may be regarded as adjectival adjuncts of 
falling out, instead of bemg taken as adverbial adjuncts of endears 
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A Contains two Complex Sentences 

Principal Clause of (I), In Brug^ town is many a street 
Principal Clause of (II}, There heard we a harp 


Sentence or Cl-iuse 

Kind of 
Sentence 

Subject 

Adjuncts of Subject 

(I ) In Brug^ toivn 
IS many a street 
pavement tread 

Complex 

street 

r many a 

2 whence busy 
life hath fled 

3 where paie 
ment tread 

Whence busy life 
hath fled 

Adj Cl 
limiting rfnar/ 

bfe 

busy 

Where witliout 

hurry tread 

Adj Cl 
limiting 

feet 

noiseless 

( 11 } There heard 
ve thnlluig power 

Complex 

we 

halting in the 
shade flung 
from a con 
vent tower 

That tuneful prelude 
made to a voice of 
thrilling power 

Adj Cl 
limiting harp 

tliat 


I AVhile the fourth 
appeared 

Complex 

TheP» 
car of 

m/e 

field 


While the fourth 
booksellers 

Adv Cl 
limiting ap 
peared 

edition 

r the fourth 

2 of the Travel- 
ler 

« The Vtear of 
Wakefeldn.^\^\y ob 
tamed our oivn time 

Complex 

The Pi- 
car of 
Wake- 
field 


Which has lasted 
down to our on n time 

Adj Cl 
limiting 
popularity 

nhich 
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B \ Compound and Complex Sentence 

Pnnapal Chuses, i The Vicat of Wakefidd appeared 

a ITie Vicar of Waktftdd obtained popularity 


Predicate 

Adjuncts of 
Predicate 

Object 

. 

Adjuncts of Object 

IS Incon pi 
m Bnig^ 
town Compl 




hath fled 

whence 



tread 

without hurry 

pavement 

grass grown 

heard 

there 

a harp 

that tuneful pre- 
lude made to a 
voice of thnl- 
Img power 

made 


prelude 

tuneful, to a voice 
of thrilling 

power 

appeared 

while the 

fourth 

booksellers 



was Incompl 
on tlie coun- 
ters of the 
booksellers 
Compl 




obtained 

rapidly 

popularity 

which has lasted 
time 

has lasted 

down to 
time 




W E.0 


14 
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C Contains two Sentences, (J) Compound and Complex 

(11) Complex 


Sentence or Clause 

Kind of 
Sentence 

Subject 

Adjuncts of Subject 

(I ) I As through 
the land my wife 
and I 

Complex 

we 

my wife and 1 

1 

As through the land 
at eve we went 

Adv Cl 
limiting 
JiU out 

\vc 

1 

(As we) plucked the 
ripened ears 

Adv Cl 
limiting 
fell out 

ne 


2 As through the 
land (we) kissed a- 
gam with tears 

Complex 

wc 


(II ) Blessings (be) 
on with teais 

Complex 

Blessings 


That all the with 
tears 

Adj Cl 
limiting 
falling out 

that 


When w e fall out with 
those we love 

Ads Cl 
limiting 
endears 

we 


(Whom) we love 

Adj Cl 
hmiting 
those 

we 


(When) we kiss again 
with tears 

Adv Cl 
limiting 
endears 

Tie 
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Fnncipal Clauses of (I), i We fell out 

a We kissed again with tears 
Principal Clause of (II), Blessings on the falling out 


Predicate 

Adjuncts of 
Predicate 

Object 

Adjuncts of Object 

fell out 

1 as through 
the land 
we went 

2 as we 
plucked 
care 



went 

through the 
land, at eve 



plucked 


ears 

npencd 

kissed 

again with 
tears 

also adjuncts 
i&aasabove 



be Incompl 
on Compl 


falhng out 

that all with 
tears 

endears 

1 all the more 

2 when we 
with tears 



fall out 

with those 
we love 



love 


whom 


kiss 

1 agam 

2 with teais 




14 — 2 
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23L Directions for Parsing. 

In analysing a sentence, we break it up m such a 
manner as to show how it contains the essential constituents 
of every sentence, Subject and Predicate, and round these 
elements we group the remaming words, phrases, or clauses, 
as adjuncts to one of these adjuncts of the predicate we 
assign a place apart from tlie other adverbial adjuncts and 
call It the Object 

In parsing, we deal with every v/ord m a sentence 
separately, stating its Patt of Speech, its inflexion, if it has 
any, and its syntactical relations with other words in the 
sentence Thus parsing is concerned with both the etymo- 
logy and syntax of words, whilst analysis takes no cognisance 
of etymology 

Unless the student is directed to give a history of the 
forms of the words, in addition to stating their parts of 
speech and particulars connected with their acadence and 
syntax, he may feel satisfleJ that he is carrymg out his 
instructions to “parse fully” when he furnishes the following 
information — 

I 

I Korin and Pronorm Give kind of noun or pronoun, its gender, 
number, case, and state why the rrord is in that case The gender of 
a pronoun cannot always be determined 

3 Adjective Give kind of adjective and its degree, and s^e what 
word It limits As adjectives (except this and that) undergono in 
flexions of number, gender, or case, it is better to speak of them as 
‘limiting’ nouns tlian as ‘agreeing’ with nouns 'Agreement ’ sug^ts 
inflexion \ 

3 Verb Gi\e kind of verb, its voice, mood, tense, number, 
person, the subject with which it agrees, and its object, if it has one 

Partlolple Give kind of verb of which it is participle, its voice 
and tense, and show which word it limits, also its object, if it lias one 
The participle used in combination with auxiliaries to form a compound 
tense need not be parsed separately, though it may be parsed in this w ay 
So, shall have been beaten, wen beating, may have been beating, are 
adequately parsed as compound tenses, but the student should under- 
stand the construction of the Separate words 
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4. Adveili Give kind of adverb , degree, if adverb of quality 
admitting of this modification name the word which it limits, or 
‘qualifies ’ The lattens the term generally used of adverbs. 

j FreposiUon. Name the noun which it ‘governs,’ that is to say, 
the relation of which to other words it shows 

6 Conjunction. Say whether it is co ordinite or subordinate. 

Abbreviations may be used with advantage, but not 
in such a way as to cause ambiguity The particulars 
should be given in uniform order and as concisely as 
possible. The following examples of parsing illustrate these 
directions 


I 

Can I forget the dismal night that gave 

My sottVs best part for eoer to the grave ! 

How stknt did his old companions tread, 

. By niidntgM lamps, the mansions of the dead 

Can verb defect intrs of incompl predication,— act indic pres 
sing 1st. — agreemg with I 

I pers pron of ist pers. — sing nom — subj of can 
forget verb strong, trans — act infin. pres — ^prolative infin de- 
pending on can has for object mght 

that pronoun relat — ^referring to anteced mgkt, subj of gave 
eotiVs noun com — ^neut sing possess — dependent on part 
ever adv of time, used here as substitute for noun ' for ever ’ = ‘ for 
all time ’ 

hdw adv of degree — quahf stUnt 

silent adj of quality, posit — used ns adv of manner quahf tread, 
or as adj limiting companions 

midnight noun sing — ^neut sing — ^used as adj limiting lamps 
mansions noun com — neut plur object of tread 


II 

For wJio, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

" This pleasing anxious being ier resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behindl 
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For conj subord (Some wnlers take it as co ord ] 

•who pron interrog — masc or fem , sing — subj of resiffned 

forgetfulness noun abstr — neut sing objective,— gov by to 

a demonst adj (ormdef art) — ^limiting 

pr^ noun com — ^neut sing nom — ^in appos with luho 

tins pronom adj demonsL — sing — limiting 

being noun abstr — ^neut sing — object of resigned 

der ad\ of time — qualif resigned 

l^ verb, weak, trans — act indic past indef sing 3rd, — agreeing 
u ith who , has for object precincts 

preancts noun com — ^neut plur — object of left 

one adj quant card num — ^limiUng look 

longing pres part act of verb long , — used as adj hmiting look 

look noun com — neut sing —object of cast, 

behind adv of place — qual cast 

III 

He had latd him loto 
It were test let alone 

Cnoose whom you wll, we will pay him respect 

laid participle past, passive, of trans \erb ‘lay,’ limiting him (If 
had laid were parsed in combination, it avould be described as verb, 
weak, trans — act indic past perf sing 3rd, — agreeing avith he ) 
low adj of qual used as adv — qualif laid 
were verb defect of mcompl predication, — act subj past indef 
sing 3rd, — agreeing with it 

best adj of qual — ^superl — complement of predic. -were and limit- 
ing It 

let participle past passive, of trans verb let , — bmiting it 
alone adj of qual — ^limiting it 

choose verb, strong, trans — act imperat plur and, — agreeing with 
you understood has for obj him understood 

whom pronoun relat — ^referring to suppressed anteced him, masc 
sing object of will (choosd), the full constr being choose you him whom 
you will choose 

him pronoun demonstr of 3rd pers — ^masc sing objective, — 
indir obj of pay 


Questions 

r What IS a sentence? What are the necessary parts of eveiy 
sentence? Wnte down the shortest sentence you can compose, and 
show that these necessary parts are comprised therein Give examples 
showing how each part may be expanded 
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4 What IS the snbjecl in the following sentence? — 'll makes no 
part of my present subject, to detail how the success of a few ballads 
had the effect of changing all the purpose and tenour of my life ' 

3 What IS the subject in each of the following sentences ? 

‘mo IS this?’ 

*Gne me your hand ’ 

‘There is said *0 ha\e been a battle ’ 

‘Ills horse being killed, he was taken pnsoner ’ 

4 Define the subject of a sentence, and gi\c one example of each 
of fi\e different kinds of subjects 

5 In Mhat cases may the subject be omitted in English ? 

Explain the construction of methought m the sentence ‘ Methought 

the bilious spoke and told me of it ’ 

[Tlie subject may be omitted (1) With \crbs expressmg a command 
‘Go* (you), or (3) a imh, ‘(I) Would it were so 1 ’ {3) The antecedent 
to the rclatite is sometimes omitted ‘(He) Wlio breaks, pays ’ (4) Im- 
personal Serbs of course have no subject ] 

6 Point out the subject, predicate, and object, wath their ex- 
tensions, in the following — 

*At once his trusty sword the warlike chieftain drew ’ 

7 Make use of the words horse, hek, man, as subject, predicate, 
object, respectively, to form one sentence in which (a) the subject is en- 
larged by an adjective clause, (i) the predicate is enlarged by an adverbial 
clause relating to cause 

8. Distinguish between a phrase and a sentence 

‘The Saxons invaded England ’ Write out this sentence (a) with 
the predicate extended by a prepositional phase, (i) with the predicate 
extended by an adverbial clause relating to time 

[A 'prepositional phrase’ is a phrase composed of a preposition and 
a noun As the prepositional phrase here is to extend the predicate, it 
must have an adverbial force, describing bow, why, when, orwhere, the 
Saxons invaded England eg ‘in pirate boats,’ ‘with a fair wind,’ 
‘from a desire for pillage,’ ‘after the departure of the Romans,’ ‘on the 
coast of Kent ’] 

9, Wntc a sentence containing two extensions of the predicate, and 
let one of these contain an object with two enlargements of different 
kinds 

10 Name the three kinds of subordinate clauses Explain why 
an adjeetive clause is so called State to which kind each of the sub 
ordinate clauses in the tlirce following sentences belongs, and give your 
reason , — 
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' I asked where he In cd * 

‘ I have often Seen the house where he was bom ’ 

' 1 shall sit where you wish ' 

I r Wnte three sentences, introducing in the first a clause equivalent 
to 1 noun, in the second a chuse equivalent to an adjective, in the thud 
a clause equivalent to an adverb 

12 Construct a complex sentence with tno subordinate clauses 
of different kinds, and state the relation of eacli to the principal 
clause 

13 To what Parts of Speech do the following words belong 
few, kill, cavdlry, tJietr, those, sheer, fell null, as, why, bravo 

T4 Parse these sentences — ^'In the front of the eye is a clear 
transparent window, exactly like the glass of a watch ’ 

‘When a man falls from his horse, he is often seriously hurt ’ 

' He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting fell ’ 

‘Life has passed 
‘ With me but roughly since I heard thee last ’ 

IS Parse the italicised words in the following sentences — ‘ Have 
you any} * * No, I have none ’ ‘ IVhen did you come ? ’ ‘ fVhy is he 
here?’ ‘ He went away ' * This is talking ot random' ‘It 

is not true that he said that ’ ‘ 1 saw the same as he did ’ 
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Syntax of Nouns. 

232 Syntax deals with the relations of words when 
they are arranged so as to form sentences Most of these 
relations come under the heads of Concord and Govern- 
ment By Concord we mean the agreement of two or more 
connected words, as regards their gender, number, case, or 
person By Government we mean the influence exercised 
upon the case of a noun or pronoun by another word 
thus a transitive verb or a preposition is said to ‘govern’ 
a noun Owing to the scanty supply of inflexions in modem 
English, the relation of a word to other words in the 
sentence is often indicated by its position Hence we may 
say that syntax has to do with the Order or Arrange- 
ment of words, as well as with their Concord and 
Government. 

The principles of Syntax might be enumerated under 
these three heads, but the student will obtain a clearer view 
of the subject, if we deal with the Syntax of the different 
parts of speech m succession, as we have already dealt with 
their Etymology In our treatment of the meaning and use 
of words, we discussed many points which belong stnctly 
to Syntax What remams to be done in this -section of the 
book IS to give a short summary of these and to supply 
others which have been omitted 
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Syntax of Nouns. Our remarks on the Syntax of 
Nouns may be grouped most conveniently under the 
different cases 


Nominative Case 

238 The Nominative case is used — 

(i) When a noun stands as the Subject of a sentence^ 
vrhether the verb of which it is the subject be active or 
passive ‘ He works,’ ‘I have been wounded ’ The concord 
of the verb with its subject is discussed under the Syntax 
of Verbs 

(а) As a Vocative, or Nominative of Address 
‘Milton 1 thou shouldst be hving at this hour ’ 

(3) To complete the predicate after certain intran- 
sitive verbs of incomplete predication such verbs as to be, 
become, continue, seem, feel, often require a complement ‘ He 
became pnme minister,’ *I continued secretary,’ ‘He 
seemed and felt a hero’ 

(4) With certain transitive verbs in the passive 
to complete the meanmg ‘He was made secretaryj’ 

‘ I was appointed treasurer,’ ‘ You were called John ’ Such 
transitive verbs are called factitive or ‘making’ verbs, 
because the verb ‘to make* (Lat faad) is a type of the 
class 

(5) When a noun is m apposition with another noun 
in the nominative 

(б) When the noun or pronoun, combined ivith a 
participle, is in the absolute construction Thus, 'The 
door being open, the steed was stolen,’ * My partner having 
returned, I shall go for my holiday ’ 

{Absoluitts means in Latin ‘set free’ or ‘untied’ an 
absolute phrase can be detached without affecting the con- 
struction of the sentence ) 

It is disputed whether the case of the noun in the 
absolute construction is really the nominative in modern 
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English In old Enghsh it was the dative As the dative 
ending has disappeared from our nouns, it is only when one 
of the personal pronouns is used that we can still see what 
the case actually is Should we say *JIe excepted’ or 'Jim 
excepted’? ‘/returning’ or *Me returning’? It scarcely 
admits of doubt that the nominative would be preferred to 
the objective as the absolute case at the present day 

234 . The following sentences illustrate a very common 
blunder in connexion with the use of the participle in a 
construction nhich is meant to be absolute but is not 

‘ Walking across die common, my hat was knocked off 
by a cricket-ball ’ 

As the sentence stands, walking is a participial adjunct 
of /mi*, and the construction is therefore ‘ My hat walking 
across the common was knocked off by a cncket-ball,’ 
which IS absurd The required correction may be made 
in various ways (i) By completing the absolute phrase 
Add the missing pronoun and say *I walking across the 
common, my hat was knocked off’ This makes tlie syntax 
regular, but the expression would be unusual (2) By 
substituting * I had my hat knocked off’ for * my hat w'as 
knocked off’ /is then the subject, and walking across the 
common is quite nglifly the adjunct of I, mstead of being 
the adjunct of niy hat as before (3) By converting the 
participle into a past imperfect tense indicative Say ‘As 
I was walking across the common, my hat was knocked 
off’ 

* Going into the garden, the grass wetted my feet ’ We 
may correct this by substituting (i) ‘I going into the garden 
(absolute phrase), the grass wetted my feet,’ or (2) ‘ Going 
into the garden, I wetted my feet in the grass,’ or (3) ‘ On 
my going (gerund) into the garden, the grass wetted my 
feet ’ The first expression is one winch nobody would ever 
employ, but it is grammatically correct A captious critic 
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may raise the further objection that, as my feet were wetted, 
probably after I had reached the garden and not on my 
way thither, having gone is more likely to suit the facts than 
going 

235 Apposition This is a suitable point at which 
we may bring together remarks on Apposition that would 
otherwise be scattered in various parts of the book 

When one noun is used to explain the mean- 
ing of another, it is put in the same case, usually 
in the same number, if possible in the same gender, 
and is said to be in Apposition The follomng sentences 
contain nouns in apposition 

‘Turner, the baker, lives here’ Turner is the subject, 
the baher is in the nominative case in apposition 

*I saw Turner, the baker’ both nouns are in the 
objective case 

‘ This IS Turner’s, the baker’s, shop * . both nouns are in 
the possessive case 

In practice we rarely employ the last form of expression 
Instead of saymg ‘ This is Turner’s, the baker’s, shop,’ we 
should say ‘ This is Turner the baker’s shop ’ Here there 
IS no apposition, but Tut ner-the-bahr is treated as a com- 
pound noun Identity of case is essential to appo- 
sition 

The noun in apposition usually agrees in number, but 
not necessarily a collective noun m the singular may be 
used in apposition with a noun in the plural, and vice versh 
‘Four hundred boys^ the whole school^ turned out to receive 
him * ‘ This year’s team, eleven well-tried men, wll give a 
good account of themselves ’ 

Owing to the absence of any appropriate feminine form, 
It is often impossible to mark a concord of gender between 
the noun in apposition and the noun to which it refers 
Thus we have to say ‘Scott the novelist,’ or ‘writer,’ and 
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-‘Mjss Evans the novelist,* or ‘■writer,’ as no feminine of 
novelist or writer exists But we should say ‘Scott the poet,’ 
or ‘author,’ and ‘Miss Evans the poetess,’ or ‘authoress,’ 
making the noun in apposition agree as regards gender when 
It IS practicable to do so 

236 Order of the Noun in the Nominative 
Case. The subject precedes the verb, as a general rule, 
but comes after it — 

1 m questions ‘Didyousay so’’ 

u in commands ‘ See thou to that ’ 

III in certain uses of the subjunctive mood ‘Were he here, you 
would not say this, ’ ‘ Would I could find him ' ’ ‘ May you prosper 1 ’ 

IV when nor precedes the verb *I said I would not do it, nor will 
I,’ ‘He wanted only a pretext, nor was he long in finding one ’ 

V in the phrases ‘said I,’ ‘quoth he,* ‘answered he,’ etc 

M when the sentence is introduced by there, as ‘There are some 
who deny this ’ 

vii for emphasis ‘Great is Diana,’ ‘Indeed will I, quoth Findlay ’ 
Possessive Case 

237. Possession is only one of the relations 
indicated by nouns in the possessive case ‘John’s 
hat’ means ‘the hat possessed by John’, ‘the master’s 
cane* means ‘the cane possessed by the master’ But 
‘Byron’s poems’ does not mean ‘the poems possessed by 
Byron’, ‘Peel’s Act’ does not mean ‘the Act possessed by 
Peel’, ‘Cade’s insurrection’ does not mean ‘the insur- 
rection possessed by Cade’, *an hour’s detention’ does 
not mean ‘ the detention possessed by an hour ’ The term 
possessive is therefore inadequate as a descnption of the 
functions performed by this case 

What feature is common to all these uses of the so- 
called possessive case? The common feature is this the 
noun in the possessive has the limiting force of 
an adjective. Just as ‘John’s hat’ is a particular kind 
of hat, so ‘ Byron’s poems ’ are a particular kind of poems. 
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‘Cade’s insurrection’ is a particular kind of insurrection, 
and ‘ an hour’s detention ’ a particular kind of detention 

The Latin word for ’kind’ is genus, and we might therefore call 
the case which marks the kind the generic case Perhaps this is what 
the Roman grammarians thought they were doing when they called it 
the genitive ca s^ Bu t ‘ genitive ’ in its proper sense has a much narrower 
meaning ana signifies ‘belonging to birth or oqgin ’ It is appropnate 
to describe the case of father's when we speak of ' the father’s son,’ 
because the son denves his birth or ongin from die father, but it is not 
appropriate to describe the cose of satis when we speak of ‘the son’s 
father,’ because the father did not derive his birth or ongin from the 
son^ Now the term ‘generic* would describe the case equally well m 
both instances ‘ the father’s son ’ is a particular kind of son, ‘ the son’s 
father’ is a particular kind of father We cannot however displace 
either the term ‘possessive’ or the term ‘genitive,’ though each is insuf- 
ficient os a descnption of the relations often marked by uords in the 
possessive or genitive case With these cribcisms on the terms we will 
go on to consider the syntax of the so called possessive case 

288 The Substitute for the Inflected Posses- 
sive Case 

The preposition of, with the objective case of the noun 
which follows It, takes the place of the inflected possessive 
and IS used in many instances in which the inflected form 
would be inadmissible Thus instead of saying ‘the 
master’s cane’ we can say ‘the cane of the master’, for 
‘Byron’s poems,’ ‘Cade’s insurrection,’ ‘an hour’s detention,’ 
we can say ‘the poems of Byron,’ ‘the insurrection of Cade,’ 
‘ a detention of an hour ’ It is only the inflected form how- 
ever that IS to be called a possessive case ‘ of Byron ’ must 
not be parsed as the possessive, but ‘Byron’ must be parsed 
as the objective governed by the preposition of Tor if 
‘of Byron’ is entitled to the name ‘possessive case,’ ‘to 
Byron’ has an equally good claim to the name ‘dative,’ 
and ‘from Byron’ to the name ‘ablative ’ But if ‘to Byron’ 
and ‘from Byron’ are cases, on what ground are we to 

^ See Max Muller’i. Lectuies on the Science of Language, ist senes, 
P 105 
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refuse to descnbe as cases the combinations * about Byron/ 
‘through Byron/ ‘m Byron/ ‘on Byron/ and so forth? 

239 Subjective and Objective Genitive. The 
genitive case is descnbed as subjective or objective 
according as the noun in the genitive stands for the subject 
or for the object of the action denoted by the word on 
which It depends Thus ‘Carlyle’s praises’ may signify 
either (i) ‘Carlyle praised somebody’ i here Carlyle is the 
subject of the proposition, and the genitive is subjective 
or (2) ‘Somebody praised Carlyle’ here Carlyle is the 
object of the proposition, and the genitive is objective. 
The expression is used in the former way when we say 
‘ Carlyle’s praises were rarely bestowed ’ : it is used in the 
latter way when we say ‘ Carlyle’s praises were loudly sung ’ 
‘RavaiUac’s murder’ is subjective, ‘Henry IV ’s murder’ 
IS objective Not that we can combine the two inflected 
forms in the same sentence and say ‘Ravaillac’s Henry IV ’s 
murder ’ We should have to employ the preposition of to 
denote the objective relation and say ‘ Ravaillac’s murder 
of Henry IV / ‘Ruskin’s praises of Carlyle’ Speaking 
generally, we may say that the inflected form is subjective 
in modeih English The form made by combination with 
the preposition of admits of the same double use ‘the 
persecution of the Puritans’ is objective when we say ‘The 
persecution of the *Puntans drove them to Massachusetts ’ 
It IS subjective when we say ‘The Quakers of New England 
suffered from the persecution of the Puritans ’ 

240 How are we to explain such expressions as ‘a 
novel of Scott’s/ ‘a play of Shakespeare’s’? 

They are not pleonastic, that is to say, they do not contain any 
reaund^qr or excess of e'tpression On the contrary they are elliptical, 
anoun oeing left nut on n hich the noun in the possessive case depends 
The complete expression would be ‘a novel of Scott’s novels,’ ‘a play of 
bhak^pearesplajs ’ Hencewecannotproperlysay' a father of John’s,’ 
though we can say ‘a brother of fohn’s,’ for ‘a father of John’s fathers ’ 
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■would be absurd As a fact however we do employ this elliptical con- 
struction for purposes of disparagement, real or pretended, in cases 
where it is logically indefensible Thus we say ' that disreputable old 
father of John's,’ ‘tins sweet wee wife of mine ’ 

There are other ellipses, or omissions, of the noun which ought to 
follow the noun in the possessive case, and these we have to supply 
according to the sense required by the context ‘He goes to St Paul’s’ 
may signify in different connexions ‘St Paul’s cathedral,’ ‘St Paul’s 
school,’ or ‘St Paul’s station ’ ‘A picture of Agnew’s’ and ‘ a picture 
of Gainsborough’s’ alike require the word ‘pictures’ to supply the 
ellipsis, but in the former case the meaning is ‘belonging to Agnew,' in 
the latter ‘ painted by Gainsborough ’ 

241 How are we to explain such expressions as ‘ the 
city of Rome,’ ‘ the month of June ’ ? 

When we bear in mind that the function of the noun m the genitive 
case IS to limit the application of the noun on which it depends, the 
explanation of such phrases as ‘the city of Rome,’ ‘the -month of June,’ 
seems fairly simple * The city of Rome ’ is a particular city, ‘ the month 
of June’ a particular month, just as ‘the top of the mountain ’ is a par- 
ticular top We do not say ‘the nver of Rhone’ but we might have 
done so we use river and Rhone in apposition It is merely a matter 
of idiom, or form of expression peculiar to our language The Latin 
idiom was to say 'aty Rome,’ Urbs Roma, our idiom is to say ‘city 
of Rome ’ 

The construction of two nouns m apposition in the possessive case 
has been already discussed 

242 Order The mflected possessive always stands 
before the noun on which it depends; ‘Carlyle’s praise,’ 
‘the master’s cane’ The preposition of and its noun in 
the objective usually come after the governing noun ‘ the 
praise of Carlyle,’ ‘the cane of the master’ But for em- 
phasis this order may be inverted ‘Of the spoil each 
man received a share,’ ‘ Of virtue a great part consists in 
this ’ 

Objective Case 

243 The objective case in modem English marks 
relations which are expressed m Latin by the accusative and 
by the dative It is the case both of the direct end of the 
indirect object The following are its cliief uses 
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The objective is the case — 

(i) of the direct object of a transitive verb ‘ Brutus killed him ’ 

(а) of the facbtive object ‘They made him consul,' * He called her 
Marj’,' * We thought him a lunatic ' 

(3) of the noun of kindred meaning which sometimes follows in- 
transiti\e verbs *I dreamt a dream,' ‘He slept a sound sleej> ' This is 
called the cognate objective See p 13a 

(4) of the noun in apposition to another in the objective ‘They 
slew him, their archbishop ' 

(5) of the adverbial adjunct of the predicate, marking limitations as 
regards time, space, or manner * We staj ed a ycar^ ‘ The ditch is three 
j ards wide,’ ‘ This is worth half a crown ' 

(б) of nouns governed by prepositions ‘ He plays for money ' 

(7) of the mdircct object the noun in this case stands for the thing 
to or on behalf of which the thing is done The verb ‘to give’ may be 
taken as the type of verbs which are followed by an indirect object 
‘Give me (indir obj ) the book* (dir obj ) 

(8) of the pronoun m the two surviving impersonals, methtnhs, 
meseems 

(9) after the adjectives like, worth, and near ‘like me* ‘worth us 
two together,’ ‘ near him * 

(xo) of the person for whose advantage a thing is done, or by whom 
it is regarded with interest these uses correspond with the Datwus 
Commodt and Dahvus Ethtcus of the Latm Grammar ‘ Do me this 
favour ’ IS an example of the Dativus Commodi, or Dative of Adv antage , 
me signifies for me ‘Just ns I was approaching, he whips me out his 
dagger ’ here me marks merely the fact that the speaker had an interest 
m tlie action it gives a lively touch to the narrative Me is called the 
Ethical Dative. 

The Retained or Adverbial Object 

The reader will remember that many transihve verbs which take two 
objects in the active voice, may return eitlier of these as its object in the 
passive Thus ‘He taught me music’ converted into the passive be- 
comes either ‘ I was taught music by him,’ or ‘Music was t-iught me by 
him ’ In the first form, music, in the second, me, may be desenbed as 
the Retained Object after the passive verb Or we may describe music 
and me as adjuncts of the predicate, or adverbial objectives Just as 
we call * three miles,’ * three hours,’ adverbial objectives when we saj 
‘He walked three miles,’ ‘ He walked three hours,’ — objectives because 
they are in the objective case (though tliere is no inflexion of the nouns 
from which we can see this) and adverbial because they limit or qualify 
the statement that ‘he walked,’ — so we may call music an adverbial 
objective limiting the statement that he ‘ taught me, ’ or me an adverbial 
objecUve limiting the statement that he ‘taught music ’ 

W. E G 


15 
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244; Order The noun m the objective case usually 
follows the verb or the preposition by which it is governed - 
But — 

(1) When the word in the objective case is a relative or 
interrogative pronoun, it comes before the verb ‘ The book 
which you gave me,’ ‘ Which book did you give me ? ’ 

(2) When that is used as a relative and governed by 
a preposition, the preposition comes at the end of the 
sentence ‘ This is the book that you told me of When 
who or which are used as relatives and governed by pre- 
positions, they may stand before or after the prepositions 
‘This IS the man of whom and that is the book of which 
you told me,’ or ‘This is the man whom you told me of, 
and that is the book which you told me of’ 

(3) For emphasis the noun in the objective case is some- 
times placed before the verb ‘Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know, but ■who are ye?’ ‘Silver and gold have I none ’ 


245 Correction of Sentences In his school exer 
cises the student is sometimes required to alter the construc- 
tion of faulty sentences His aim should be to make them 
formally correct by the introduction of the smallest changes 
which are necessaiy for the removal of obscurity or error 
A free paraphrase of an ungrammatical passage suggests an 
evasion of the difficulty Thus ‘I went into the garden 
and wetted my feet in the grass ’ expresses grammatically 
the meaning which the sentence ‘Going into the garden, 
the grass wetted my feet’ was intended to convey But this 
new version raises a doubt whether the nature of the mistake 
has been grasped by the pupil To take another illustration , 
the sentence ‘Shakespeare is greater than any dramatist’ is 
corrected, if we say ‘ Shakespeare is the greatest dramatis^’ 
but this correction might be made by one who had failed to 
see anything amiss with the sentence in its ongmal form 
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If, on the other hand, we insert the word other and -mite 
‘Shakespeare is greater than any other dramatist,’ we intro- 
duce the mimmum of alteration and put our finger on the 
faulty spot 

2iS Examples of the erroneous use of the participle are furnished 
in the folloumg sentences Reimte them correctly 
‘Being a fine day, 1 went out for a walk ’ 

[To correct this sentence iie.may either — 

(i) Complete the absolute phrase and say ‘It being,’ or — 

( 3 ) Substitute an adverbial clause for ietn^ and say ‘ As it ivas ’] 
‘Sailing in a jacht, the coast seems to move faster than we ’ 
‘Courtmg the favour of neither nch nor poor, success attended his 
career ’ 

‘Foiled and disgraced, his candidature was abandoned ’ 

'Louis was in some respects a good man, but being a bad ruler his 
subjects rebelled ’ 


IS— 2 



CHAPTER XXIV 


S\NTA\ OF AdJLCIIVES AND PRONOUNS 
I Adjectives 

247 Adjectivcs hmit nouns attributively and pre- 
dicatively When ne say ‘a clever boy,* the use of the 
adjectne is attnbulne when ne say ‘The boy is clever,’ it 
IS predicative With certain transitive verbs of incomplete 
predication, such as male, think, call, consider, an adjectne 
IS used factitively to complete the statement ‘They 
made, or thought, or called, or considered, him clever ’ 

Some adjectives can be used only predicatively Wc 
can say ‘The man is afraid, or awake, or well, or ill,’ 
but not ‘the afraid man,’ ‘the awake man,’ ‘the well or 
ill man ’ Sometimes an adjective changes its meaning when 
It IS used attributively ‘He is a sorry fool’ does not 
signify the same. thing as ‘ The fool is sorrj' ’ ‘Glad ’ can be 
used attributively m only a few connexions 'glad tidings,’ 
‘glad heart ’ 

248 Concord. To speak of the agreement of the 
Adjective ivith its Noun in modern English is to use a term 
which seems scarcely appropriate, for the inflexions marking 
gender and case have disappeared entirely from English 
adjectives, and the demonstratives this and that are the 
only adjectives which admit of the inflexion of number 
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SYjVTAX of adjectives 

Collectne uouns m the singular are often followed by 
verbs m the plural, but they cannot be preceded by tliese 
or those It is a common error to say ‘ these sort,’ * those 
kind ’ 

‘Tliose sort of things do not affect me at all ’ The best Ma> of 
correcting this is to say ‘Tilings of that sort do not’ There is a 
harshness whether we sny ‘That sort of things do not,* or ‘That sort of 
things docs not,' though either expression admits of defence, if sort is 
a collecme noun signifying 'class’ But if sort is an abstract noun, 
cqunalent m meaning to 'description,' each of these forms of expression 
15 illogical, for It IS the things, and not the description of the things, by 
whidi the clTcct is produced 

249 The constructions of many are curious We may 
use many as an adjective and say ‘many roses,’ or ‘many a 
rose,’ vith the idea of plurality m both instances We can 
also speak of ‘ a great many roses,’ where the adjective great 
limits the adjective many, unless we suppose that many is 
here a noun and that the full expression would be ‘ a great 
many of roses ’ Many is used as a noun w hen \s e talk of 
‘the conflict between the few and the many' Notice the 
difference of meaning between ‘few ’ and ‘a few ’ Fero means 
‘not many' a fao means ‘some’ Less is often mongly 
used where fewer would be the right word Less denotes 
quantity, faver denotes number Hence we ought not to 
say ‘No less than twenty persons were present’ 

250 Eacft, eury, either, netihet, are distributives, and 
their construction is therefore singular Hence the following 
are wrong 

‘Ikich of the boys nnd in their turn ’ We may alter cacti of to all, 
m-king turn plural, or we nny alter t! nr to his 

‘liicy followed cich m their turn ’ 

This sentence is not on precisely the same footing ns the Inst, for if 
we substitute kts for thnr, we may be making a mistake, ns they may 
mean women, or both men and women Supposing tliat 'tlicy' rcfcni 
to hotli men nnd women, arc wc to sa> 'his or her turn rcspcctinely’? 
This phraseology is suggestive of n legal document rather thnn of 
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ordinaiy diction In such a case tno courses are open to us, — to say 
simply ‘m turn,’ or to dispense wth (be eac^ and say a// 

The use of adjectives as adverbs has been dealt 
with on p 175, and of adjectives as nouns on p 103 

251 Errors in connexion with the use of the com> 
parative and the superlative degree are illustrated m 
the following passages 

I Use of the superlative when fewer than three things 
are compared — 

* Of London and Pans the former is the wealthiest * 

‘ Which IS the most learned of the two scholars?* 


and of the comparative when more than two things are 
compared — 


‘The toivn consists of three distinct quarters, of which the western 
one is by far the larger ’ 

To object to speaking of the division of a town into three quarters 
would be hypercritical when used of a town, ‘quarter’ means ‘a part,’ 
not necessarily ‘a fourth part ’ In like manner we may speak of ‘a 
weekl} journal,’ though originally a journal must have been a publica- 
tion issued every jour or ‘ day ’ 

Confusion of the comparative and superlative forms 
of expression — 


‘Of all other nshons England is the greatest ’ 

Unless we have already specified one nation as the greatest and are 
making a companson between all the remaming nations, this sentence 
IS fault} To say ‘Amenca is the greatest nation, and of all other 
nations England is the greatest’ is correct But if this is not our mean 
ing, we must say either (i) ‘England is the greatest of all nations,’ or 
(a) * England is greater than all other nations ’ To blend the tw o 
expressions produces an illogical result, for England is not one of the 
other nations and therefore cannot be the greatest of the other nations. 
‘All other nations’ signifies all the nations except England 
Milton, imitahng a Greek construcuon, speaks of— 

‘Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 
‘His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve ’ 

But how could Adam be one 'of men smee born,’ or Eve one ^her 
own daughters? 
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An analogous mistake is illustrated in this sentence 

‘Tennyson was greater than all the poets of his age ’ ‘All tlie 
poets’ includes Tennyson He cpuld not be greater than himself Say 
therefore ‘all the other poets ’ 

3 Pleonasm or excess of expression Double com- 
paratives and superlatives were common m Shakespeare’s 
time ‘more better/ ‘most unkmdest,’ ‘most straitest' 
We avoid such obvious redundancies of form now-a-days, 
but sometimes employ expressions which really are pleo- 
nastic ‘more perfect/ ‘most universal ’ 

‘ He advised me to choose the smallest of the two, and which cer- 
tainly appears to be the most preferable ’ Note here (i) ‘smallest and 
most preferable of two’, (a) ‘preferable* is already comparative in 
meaning , ‘most preferable ’ is therefore pleonastic , (3) and is redundant 
Say, ‘Of the two he advised me to choose the smaller, which certainly 
appears to be preferable ’ 

Obsene however that although ‘most preferable,’ or even ‘more 
preferable,’ is pleonastic in this content, since only two things are com- 
pared, a case might occur in which the use of ‘more preferable' and 
‘most preferable’ would be legitimate Suppose that four things, 
A, B, C, and D, are set before u^, and a choice is allowed Then, if we 
like B better than A, C better than B, and D better than C, we may 
say that in our opmion B is preferable to A, but C is more preferable, 
and D the most preferable of all 

X 

252 Should we say, ‘The two first’ or ‘The first two’? 

Strictly speaking there can be only one first, but ‘first’ and ‘last’ 
are often used to signify ‘in front’ and ‘towards the end’ respectively 
so we say ‘ the first remarks I have to make,’ ‘the first days of the year,’ 
‘ the last lines of the play ’ Now if we talk of ‘ the first’ or ‘ the last days 
of the year,’ we may talk of ‘the two first’ or ‘the two last days of the 
year ’ ‘The first two’ is free from this objection, but it is open to 
another It suggests a ‘second two,’ whereas there may be only three 
in the entire senes 

253 The uses of the so-called Definite and Inde- 
finite Articles are given on p 106 

Some care is necessary in the use of the Articles to 
avoid ambiguity in those cases m which ambiguity is 
possible ‘A black and a white horse’ means tivo 
horses, one black, the other white, ‘a black and white 
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horse’ means one piebald horse ‘The secretary and the 
treasurer’ means two officials, ‘the secretary and treasurer’ 
means one man who holds bothr offices But when no 
misunderstanding is possible, the article is frequently 
repeated for the purpose of emphasis *A dark and a dis- 
tant unknown,’ ‘This machine is the cheapest and the best ’ 
/ The following are clearly nrong 

i' ‘I saw the secretary and treasurer, and theyevamined my accounts ’ 
< 'He could not distinguish betneen the red and green signal * 
j 'A statesman and politician ore two very ditTcrcnt persons ’ 

When there is no chance of ambiguity, because the 
adjectives cannot be taken as descriptive of a single thing, 
English idiom allows us either to repeat the article with the 
noun in the singular, or to use it only once with the noun 
in the plural So we may say ‘The Old and the New 
Testament,’ or ‘The Old and New Testaments,’ ‘the 
singular and the plural number,’ or ‘the singular and 
plural numbers,’ ‘the pnmaiy and the secondary mean- 
ing,’ or ‘ the pnmaiy and secondary meanings ’ But ‘ the 
black and white horses’ might signify either the piebald 
horses, or those horses which are all black and those which 
are all white 'When the latter meaning is intended, there 
are two forms of expression free from all nsk of misinter- 
pretation, namely, * the black and the white horses,’ or ‘ the 
black horses and the white ones ’ 

^/^Correct — ‘It is sometimes said that the Nile is longer than all the 
nvers of the eastern and of the western hemispheres. During the past 
week It has overflown its right and left banks ’ 

The folloiving points require consideration (i) As the Nile is one 
of tlie nvers of the eastern hemisphere, can it be longer than ‘tr// the 
nvers of the eastern hemisphere?’ (a) ‘The eastern and the western 
hemispheres,’ — 'the eastern and the western hemisphere,’— ‘the eastern 
and western hemispheres ’ which of these forms may we use? why? 
Apply the same pnnciple to *nght and left banks ’ (3) From what verb 
does ovajlown come? 

254. Government The adjectives bhe and near 
govern an objective case ‘I met a man like hutif ‘The 
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boy near me made a disturbance ’ Like is used also as an 
adverb, ‘like as a father pitieth his children,’ meaning ‘in 
like manner as’ But it should never be used as a con- 
junction, followed by a nominative case and a finite verb 
Such solecisms^ as ‘like you said,* ‘like I told you,’ though 
m ^mmon use, are peculiarly grating and offensive 

liT 'These sort of men are sure not to speak true bke we do ’ 

Here we have (r) ‘these sort,’ already commented on (a) ‘speak 
true’ instead of ‘truly’ (or ‘the truth’) ‘true’ can be defended however 
on the ground that the adjective is used as an adverb, p 175 (3) ‘ like’ 

used as a conjunction instead of ‘as* Like would require »r after it, 
but we cannot make us the subject of do, therefore Itke must be 
discarded, unless we say ‘like as we do,* employing like as an ad\erb 
But such an expression is out of date 

255 - Order. A single adjective used attnbutively 
generally stands before the noun, but m poetry sometimes 
comes after It, e.g ‘tempests fierce,’ ‘shadows dark,’ and m 
certam phrases it always occupies this position owing to 
Norman French influence eg ‘knight errant,’ ‘heir 
apparent,’ ‘mahce prepense,’ ‘sign manual’ IVhen several 
adjectives are attached to one noun they are sometimes 
placed after it for emphasis ‘We reached the toivn, dull, 
dismal, and deserted ’ 

II Pronouns, 

256 Concord. In so far as Pronouns possess in- 
flexions, they may be said to agree with the Nouns for which 
they stand in Gender, Number, and Person their Case is 
regulated by. their relation to their own clause Thus we 
say ‘Your sister borrowed my dictionary yesterday I met 
kier this morning, and she gave it back to me ’ ‘ Let us 
divide the books you take these and I will keep those ’ 

/" 

* By a solecism is signified a violation of syntax or of idiom The 
people of the Athenian colony of Soli m Asia Mmor spoke Greek ivith 
many blunders Hence an error m grammar or pronunciation was 
call^ odkoiKtffiiks, from which we borrowed the \,ot A solecism 
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The anticipatory It is used however of masculine and 
of feminine nouns, and of nouns both singular and plural 
‘It IS the prince and princess ’ You, the pronoun of ordinary 
address, though applied to single individuals, is followed by 
a verb m the plural 'You are old, father William ’ 

257 Great care is needed m the employment of pro- 
nouns the promiscuous use of them is frequently a source 
of obscurity* The histonan Clarendon is a notorious trans- 
gressor against clearness in the use of the pronouns In 
the following extract from Goldsmith’s History of Greece, 
the numbers i, 2, 3, inserted after the pronouns of the 
Third Person, refer respectively to Philip, Aristotle, and 
Alexander 

'He [i] wrote to that distinguished philosopher begging of hxm [a] 
to undertake hts [4] education, and to bestow upon htm [3] those useful 
lessons which hts [i] numerous avocations would not allow him [i] to 
bestow ’ 

In Indirect Narrative the dangers of ambiguity from this 
cause are naturally great Thus — 

‘A father who brought his boy to the police court complained that 
he got up and mn away before he was out of bed ’ 

* He told his friend that, if he did not feel better m half an hour, he 
thought that he had better go home ’ 

268 Construction of the Relative Pronoun 
How far is it correct to say that there is agreement of the 
relative with its antecedent in gender in English? Who is 
used only of persons, whwh (m modern English) of other 
animals and inanimate things TJiat is used in reference to 
antecedents of all kmds The concord of the relative with 
the antecedent in number and person can be seen only in 
the inflexion of the verb which agrees with the relative 
Thus, in the following sentences — 

* See Angus' Handbook of the English Tongue, p aSp, and 
Salmon's School Composthon, pp 18 1 — 3 
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‘I, who am here, see this,’ 

*Thou, who tf//here, seest this,’ 

* He, who IS here, sees this,’ 

‘We, you, they, who are here, see this,’ 

the change in the person or number of the relative who 
IS seen in the change in the verb which agrees with it Am, 
art, ts, are notin agreement with I, thou, he, they are in agree 
ment wuth 7vho I, thou, he, are nommatives to see, seest, sees, 
respectively who is the nominative to am, art, ts, and the 
person of who is determined according as it refers to J, 
thou, he 

The following sentence is wrong Prohably most students would 
correct it, but only “i few would give the right reason 

* Thou art he who hast commanded us ’ should be Why? 
Not, as five people out of six would say, “Because it must agree with 
Its subject he” for he is not its subject, but because it must agree with 
Its subject who, and who is here of the 3rd person, since it refers to an 
antecedent he, which is the pronoun of the 3rd person 

Ought we to say *It is I, your master, who command you,’ or ‘It is 
I, jour master, who commands you’? 

Either construction admits of defence. In the former case who 
refers to / as its antecedent, in the latter to master, the noun in appo- 
sition with / 

The following examples are wrong because the relative does not 
agree with its antecedent in number the mistake is due to attraction 
of one 

‘It IS one of the most valuable books that has appeared m any 
language ’ 

Has should be have, because its subject that refers to a plural ante- 
cedent, books 

‘Johnson’s Ltves of the Poets are now published in six octavo 
volumes, forming one of the most elegant editions that was ever offered 
to the public ’ 

Here (r) are should be ts (2) was should be plural, as that, its 
nominative, refers to a plural antecedent, editions, (3) was should be 
have been, as the statement covers all editions up to the time of writing 
the notice 

The case of the relative is determined by its con- 
struction in Its own clause. Thus in the sentences 
‘This IS the man who lost bis money,’ ‘This is the man 
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•whose money was lost,’ ‘This is the man whom they robbed,’ 
the antecedent man is in the nominative case, but the case 
of the relative varies according to the requirements of the 
clause in whicli it occurs 

> Errors m the case of the relative are seen in the following sen 
fences — 

‘He picked up the man who he had knocked down ’ Who should 
be whom, object of Inocked down 

‘I offer a prize of six pans of gloves to whomsoeier will tell me 
what thought is passing through my mind * Whomsoever cannot stand 
as subject of imll tell The error anses from the suppression of the 
antecedent, which would be in the objective case, governed by to The 
full e\pression is ‘to him whosoever will tell* Whosoever is wrongly 
attracted to agree m case with the antecedent, which is omitted 

259 Government. Errors of case sometimes occur 
in the use of the personal and relative pronouns Such 
expressions as the following are often to be heard ‘Ask him 
to let you and 1 go,’ ‘Between you and I it stands m this 
way,’ ‘You are taller than mei *JVhom do men say that I 
am?’ Two common forms of faulty construction of the 
interrogative pronoun are commented on m the following 
paragraphs 

‘Who did you ask to come?’ 

What are we to say about the grammar of this sentence? Clearly 
the who IS indefensible on formal grounds, as we see by throwing the 
sentence into the shape of an assertion, ‘You asked him (not he) to 
come ’ And in deliberate or dignified speech or writing, whom is the 
word which we should employ But in ordinary conversation who is 
often used in sentences of this sort by people who are quite aware that 
whom IS grammatically the correct form Expressions of this type have 
indeed been defended on the assumption that there is an ellipsis of the 
words is it that after Who — ‘ Who w it that you did ask to come?' in 
which expanded sentence the relative pronoun that is the object required 
But this ingenious assumption rests on no valid foundation, and the 
slovenly constructions m question must be avoided by those who wish 
to speak correct English 

‘Who do you believe he is?’ 

This sentence may be defended on the ground that do y oh believe is 
parenthetical, and not the principal clause, though the natural order 
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woald m that case bo ‘Who is he, (do jou bchc%c ?) ’ just as we might 
say ‘Who is he, do you think?' But if Mtav is the pnncipal verb, 
then (lie pronoun ^smust be throivn into the objectuc case, the \erb w 
mto the infmiUie mood, md w/o must conform in case to the case of 
Uie pronoun before the lerb to 6 e Thus we may say (i) ‘Whom do 
you beheic him to be?’ which corresponds with the Latin acensatne 
and infmitne, or we may say (a) ‘Who is he, do you beheic?’ 

‘ So, ‘WTiom did you suppose was going for it?* may be wntten 
(j) *\\’ho (did you suppose) was going?’ or (4) ‘ Whom did you suppose 
to be going?’ but as the sentence stands there is a confusion of these 
two constructions 


Questions 

1 Distinguish between the meaning of ‘He had few followers,’ 
and 'He had n few followers’, ‘I got little credit for it,* and ‘I got 
a little credit for it’ j ‘She has a black and white pony,’ and ‘She has 
a black and a wlutc pony ’ 

3 Correct and gii c reasons for your corrections 
* He pays no regard to those kind of things ’ 

‘He IS good looking and good'manncrcd, but one of those impulsiic 
men that says just what he thinks ' 

‘Tlic son walks exactly like the father did ’ 

‘I had more rather he be neither a soldier or law7cr * 

‘Neither of thecc persons consider thcmsches competent ' 

‘The master told csery boy to do their work and said he would 
punish whoever he saw idle ' 

3 Write short notes explaining the use of the words in italics 
(i) I could a tale unfold -a/Aose lightest word 
(3} As zoAo should say 
(3) Smite n’e him quickly 
[These sentences contain no grammatical error 
(i) ir/iMf was onginally of all genders and scia cd ns the possas- 
sivc case of both 'o/ o and its neuter what Its use ns a neuter possessive 
IS now confined to the diction of poetry this is rather a drawback, as of 
which IS a more cumbrous expression 

(3) Who IS here an indclinite pronoun meaning ‘any one,* ‘some 
one,’ not the relative who with antecedent one suppressed The neuter 
what sunnes as an indefinite pronoun in the expression ‘I can tell you 
what,' that is, *I can tell you something' ‘As who should say’ is 
archaic, but Dickens frequently employs it, e g \a Our Mutual Fnend 
(3) The me is the Indirect object, and Uie construction cor- 
responds anth the Latin Duriiwr Cootwiii/i seep 335 signifies ‘for 
me *J 
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4 What IS to be noticed in this passage from Conelanusi 

‘H«n I accuse 

The city ports by this hath entered ’ 

[Complete the construction by supplying the suppressed antecedent 
Tlie sentence then reads miaw I accuse hath entered ’ Now ue 
may omit the antecedent and say ‘Whom I accusci’ or omit the relative 
and say ‘He I accuse,* hut Shakespeare omits the relative and allows 
die antecedent to be attracted to the objective case of the relative ] 

5 State the laws which determine the use of the words ‘who’ and 
‘that’ in a relative sentence Give a sentence showing how the sense 
IS affected according as the one or the other of these two words is used 

[Respecting the first part of the question, see p 124 If and 
7 t///tcA were used purely as co ordinating relatives, and as the restnc 

tive or limiting relative, ambiguity would sometimes be avoided Thus 
‘His fnends who lived in London missed him greatly,' in the mouth of 
the ordinaiy speaker, may signify either (i) His fnends missed liim 
greatly and his fnends lived in London, or (2) Those particular fnends 
living in London missed him though his fnends m other towns may not 
have done so In this latter sense the use of the restnctiv e /Aa/ instead 
of toko IS recommended, but the distinction is not earned out in modem 
practice Similarly, 'I will give you my books which are at my 
lodgings’ may signify either ‘all my books, and my books are at my 
lodgings,* or ‘those particular books at my lodgings out of my entire 
stock * If that were reserved for the latter meaning, the expression 
would be free from risk of a wrong interpretation ] 

6 Explain the term Atlrthtlti and give instances of five different 
ways of enlarging or qualifying the subject of a sentence 

[An attnbute is a qualitya/* to a thing when we say ‘The 
horse is white,’ w^e explicitly assert the presence of the attribute or 
quality whiteness When we speak of 'the white horse,’ we implicitly 
affirm the presence of the attnbute See p 101 As the adjective 
marks the presence of the attnbute or quality in a thing, the adjective 
attached to a noun is sometimes called the attnbute of the noun, but 
this misuse of terms should be avoided 

For the enlargement of the subject, see p 201 ] 

. ■’ 7 State the rule for the agreement of the relative with Us antece 
^ dent When may the relative be omitted? Give an example 

Correct — ‘Let him and T settle who we wall invite ’ 

^ 8 When the words either, such, one, as, are used as pronouns, to 

what classes do they severally belong? 

Write down one example of the pronominal use of 

Parse the italicised words in — ‘Go, get^w/ to your house,’ ‘He did 
it himself, ’ *Such a lovely day I’ 
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9 Corrucl the following sentences Etch sentence cont'iins more 
tlnn one error, some contmn several 

X/' ‘ Somebod> callcdi I could not firstly tell whom, bat, after, I found 
it was her ’ 

^ ‘Three courses suggest themselves to me, but neither of these, or 
indeed any other seem acceptable to the President, whom people think 
IS one of the most incompetent men that has cv cr occupied the Qiair ’ 

‘ My niece, whom it v as supposed had been murdered, is a girl of 
ten years old.’ 

‘Do you remember my cousin whom we thought had settled in 
Australia ? There is some talk of him returning * 

10 Is any correction required in the following sentence? — * 1 , he, 
and vou can go’ 

[In this sentence there is nothing formally wrong, bat usage enjoins a 
difTcrLnt arrangement of the pronouns Troin motives of politeness the 
first place is giv cn to the person addressed from feelings of modesty llie 
speaker mentions himself last Hence vve should say ‘You, he, and I 
can go ' WTicn a speaker joins others with himself and uses the plural 
number, considerations of courtesy and modesty arc no longer applicable, 
and the pronouns occupy their natural positions, tee standing first, j ou 
second, and thf} third * We, you and they can go ’] 



CHAPTER X.., 


Syntax of Verbs 

260 Concord The Verb agrees with its Sub- 
ject in Number and Person. 

Thus we say ‘He is,’ ‘They are,’ ‘Men work,’ not ‘He 
are,’ ‘ They is,’ ‘ Men works ’ Observe, however, that — 

1 Collective nouns m the singular may be followed by 
a verb in the singular or plural, according as we are thinking 
of the aggregate, or of the individuals composing it We 
may say ‘The Committee wae divided in opinion,’ or ‘The 
Committee was unanimous ’ 

2 Several nouns which are plural in form are usually 
construed as singular, since their meaning is singular or 
collective thus, ‘ The news « true ’ Other examples are 
given on p 87, (3) 

The same explanation applies to our employment of a singular verb 
with a plural noun which forms the title of a book the book is singular 
though the title is plural We say therefore 'Johnson’s Lives ^ the 
Poets has been edited afresh’ , 'Macaulay’s Biographies is a repnnt from 
the Encjclopsedia Bntanmca ’ 

Two or more nouns in the singular joined by and require 
a verb in the plural ‘ He and I were astonished ’ But if- 
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the nouns are names of the same thing, the verb is singular 
so we say ‘The secretaiy and treasurer has absconded,’ when 
one man holds the two offices And on similar grounds, 
when the different nouns together e\press one idea, the 
verb IS frequently in the singular ‘Two and two ss four*. 
‘Early to bed and early to rise 
' Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise’ 

But if we employ ‘with’ or ‘as well as’ in the place 
of ‘ and,’ the verb is not plural, unless indeed it would be 
plural without the addition of these words and the noun 
which follows them Thus, ‘ The minister, with his private 
secretaries, was present’, as with is a preposition, it is 
impossible that secretaries should be a nominative to the 
verb, for secretaries is in the objective case governed by 
with Again, ‘Veracity, as ivell as justice, ts to be our 
rule,’ not are^ for the elliptical clause ‘as well as justice’ 
IS introduced as a parenthesis 

Nouns in the singular joined by ar or nar require a verb 
in the singular the force of these conjunctions is to present 
the subjects as alternatives, not jointly 

Hence the followmg are wrong 
‘Nor want nor cold his course delay ’ 

‘ Death or banishment were the altemitives placed before him ’ 

If ar or iiar connects two Pronouns of different 
persons, it is doubtful what the construction of the verb 
should be Perhaps the safest rule would be to make the 
verb agree with the pronoun which immediately precedes 
It, but even this arrangement produces very harsh effects 
Should we say — 

‘ Either he or I are going,’ 

‘ Either he or I am going,’ 

* Either he or I w going’ ? 

The usage of different people may vary A good many 
would say aie, although as ar is an alternative conjunction 
' w E G 16 
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and indicates that the subjects are to be taken separately, 
the verb must at any rate be singular If we say am, the 
verb agrees with the subject /but not with the subject lie 
if we say ts, it agrees with lu but not with I In practice 
It IS easy, and also desirable, to avoid this difficulty by 
modifying the sentence thus ‘ Either he is going or I am ’ 

Grammatical blunders often arise by mistaking for the 
subject a dependent noun of a different number from that 
of the subject, owing to its position immediately before the 
verb The following are illustrations of this error 

'To Marat, and'Danton, and Robespierre, a>e dne the honour of 
having made it universal ' The subject of the verb is honour, and the 
verb should be singular 

‘His knonledge of French and English literature wrrr far bejond 
the common.’ The unter is misled by the words ‘French and English 
literature’ which come next the verb, and forgets that the noun ‘know- 
ledge ’ in the singular is subject of the verb 

When words take irregular constructions owing to the 
influence of other words, they are said to be attraded 

261 Government The Duect Object and the In- 
dued Objed are dealt with on p 97, the Cognate Objed on 
p 132, the Eetained Objed in the Passive construction with 
verbs which take a Direct and an Indirect Object on pp 
138, 225 Note tha^ when both Objects follow the verb, 
the Indirect Object precedes the Durect Object For if this 
order is reversed, a preposition is required before the In- 
direct Object, and the noun or pronoun is then the object 
of the preposition and no longer the Indirect Object of 
the verb So, ‘Get me a cab’ becomes ‘Get a cab for me ’ 

* I gave him a book ’ becomes ‘ I gave a book to him ’ 

262. Moods The uses of the Subjunctive are set 
out on p 141 The constructions of the different parts of 
the Verb Infinite, Noun and Adjective, are given on pp 
143 — 8 The student is advised to read these passages 
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again and then to consider carefully Questions 6 to 20 at 
the end of this Chapter 

263 Future Tense. 

In the Chapter on Auxiliary Verbs, it was pointed out 
that Shall and Will, used as auxiliaries, express (i) futunty, 
(2) determination A more detailed statement of the 
different uses of Shall and Will is given in a con- 
lenient form in the following table* 


To c.\press 

xst pers 

2nd & 3rd 
pen 

Evamples. 

I Futuntj 

shall 

will 

i I shall come to morrow 
< You will get bach late 
( He -will arn\ e first 

1 Question 

shall 

shall, will 

( Shall I pass? 

< Shall you pass? 

( Will he pass? 

^ Detcrmina 
tion 

will 

wall 

( I "mil have my owrn w ay 
< You "Mill have your own way 
( He w;//have his own way 

4 Promise 

wnli 

shall 

( I vnll pay you to morrow 
< You shall be paid to morrow 
( lie shall be paid to morrow 

f Compulsion 

shall 

shall 

{ He says I shall do it 
j Tliou shall not steal 
( He shall surely die 


^ Adapted from Sir E. B Head’s Shall and Will, p 1 19 
The student should Icam the first column of this table containing the 
list of different notions under %\hich our uses of shall and will are 
cli'ssified Then, if he grasps the meaning of the terms employed, he 
can easily malvc his own C’t'imples and wnte down either j/ia// or vnll as 
appropriate to the different persons, by the exercise of his intelligence 
Ibis will be a much better course for him than burdening his mind with 
a tabic of details mechanically got by heart 


16 — 2 
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264: In like manner we £an make a table of the uses 
of Should and Would 


To express 

ist pers 

^nd & 3rd 
pers 

Examples 

I Contingent 
Futurity 

should 

would 

f I should be surprised, if it rains 
< You would be surprised, if it rains 
( He would be surprised, if it runs 

2 Hypothesis 

should 

should 

( If I r/i0K/<fseehim, I will tell him 
< If you should see him, tell him 
{ If he should see you, tell him 

3 Detcrmina 
tion 

would 

would 

1 1 would go, if I could 
^ You would go, if you could 
( He would go, if he could 


265 Sequence of Tenses in a Subordinate 
Clause 

What IS the rule for the sequence of tenses, when a 
pnncipal sentence is followed by a subordinate one? 

In general terms we may say that in English, as in 
Latin, Primary Tenses follow Primary, and Historic Tenses 
follow Histone More explicitly — 

Pnncipal Clause Subordinate Clause 

Present ) , „ , , 1 Present or Future Indjcitive, or 

Future j j Present Subjunctive 

Past IS followed by Past 

Printary followed by Primary 
Examples — He says that he is working hard 
He says that he will xiork hard 
He works hard so that he may pass 
He has worked hard so that he may pass 
He will tell you that he is w orkmg hard 
He will tell you that he will work hard 
He wnll work hard so that he may pass 

Past folloavid by Past 
He said that he w ould come 
He hoped that he might pass 
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He could do it if he liked 

He had said tliit he u ould do iL ' 

If however the dependent clause affirms a proposition which is true 
for ill time, the present tense is generally used, though the pnnapal 
clause contain a past tense so, ‘ Shakespeare affirmed tliat cowards die 
many times,’ * Carlyle asked if virtue u a gas ’ But the past also would 
be quite admissible 




Is there any inaccuracy in saying 
written’? 


‘I intended to have 


Verbs such -is hope, expect, desire, intend, command, the import of 
which IS future, require the present infinitive of the dependent verb, if it 
denotes an action simply subsequent in time to the time of the action of 
the principal verb Clearly I cannot hope or intend now to have done 
sbmething already, for hope or intend implies futunty But if we wish 
to express the completeness at a future date of the action denoted by the 
dependent verb, the perfect infinitive is apprdpnate Though I cannot 
say * I hope to have written,’ when I mean merely tliat I hope to write, 
I can say ' I hope this morning to have xontten ten pages by to night,’ 
where the to have written does not imply that tlie wnting is prior to the 
hoping, wjiich would be absurd, but implies that it will ha%e been com* 
pleted at a certain futuie time In tlie same w ay w e may legitimately say 
*I intended yesterday to have wiitlen to you before you called to day ’ 

266 Reported Speech In reproducing the precise 
words used by a speaker we quote his speech dttectly But 
if we introduce his remarks with ‘He said that,’ or an 
equivalent expression, it is necessary to alter the pronouns 
and tenses, and the speech is then reported indirectly, or 
in ‘oblique narrative’ This distinction was denoted in 
Latin by the terms Oiatw Recta and Oratio Obltqua As 
an illustration, take the following passage 

“ I wish you would play up,” said the captain “ why 
are you all so slack? Do keep the ball low They will 
get another goal directly, if you don’t look out ” 

Here we have the speaker’s own words given in direct 
’’^narrative They may be indirectly reported in three ways 

(i) by the speaker himself. 
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(2) by one of the team to whom iJie speech was 
addressed , 

(3) by an outsider 

Now notice the differences in the three indirect reports 

1 {I said) I ivished they wrould play up {I asked) why 
were they all so slack ? (/ said) I wished they would keep 
the ball low (/ said) the other fellows w'ould get another 
goal directly, if they didn’t look out 

2 {He satd) He wished we would play up Why were 
we all so slack? He wished we would keep the ball low 
they would get another goal directly, if we didn’t look out 

3 {He satd) He w'lshed they would play up Why 
were they all so slack? He wished they would keep the 
ball low the other fellows would get another goal directly, 
if they didn’t look out 

After a present tense of the principal verb, {He says), the 
tenses of the reported speech will be different from those 
given above The student can make the necessary altera- 
tions for himself, observing, as he does so, the working of 
the law of the Sequence of Tenses When no directions 
are given to the contrar}', a passage for conversion to in- 
direct narrative is supposed to be introduced by the past 
tense, {He said), and the reporter is supposed not to form one 
of the persons addressed 

Copious examples for practice in the conversion from 
the direct to the indirect form, and from the indirect to the 
direct form of narrative, are furnished by the daily new's- 
papers in their parliamentary reports 

As a further exercise let us write in the third person the 
folloiving speech of King Richard, taking care to make the 
meaning plain, and commencing with Rtn^ Rtchaid said 
that — 

‘ I wish I may forget my brother John’s injuries as soon 
as he will forget my pardon of them ’ 
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This becomes — ‘He wished he might forget his brother 
Johns mjunes as soon as John would forget the King’s 
pardon of them ’ 

To a\oid obscunty of expression some such suhstituhon for he and 
/ IS as we In\e introduced in the latter part of the passage is necessary 
To haie recourse to parentheses containing the names is a dumsy ex- 
pedient eg, * as soon as he (John) would forget his (Richard’s) pardon 
of them ’ 

Questions 

I Whit rules about Concord are still observjcd in English? 

[Concord occurs in the following instances 

(i) The lerb and its subject in number and person 

(a) The adjectiics /his and /ha/ in number 

{3) The noun in apposition m case 

{4) The pronouns m gender, number, and person ] 

4 Gi\e rules respecting the concord of verbs with their subjects, 
uhen subjects differing in number, or person, or both, are connected by 
a conjunctive or oltematne conjunction 

3 Comment on the following constructions from Milton and 
Shakespeare 

‘Bitter complaint and sad occasion dear 
* Compels me to disturb your season due’ 

‘No ceremony that to great ones 'longs, 

‘Not the King’s crown, nor the deputed svord, 

‘The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe 
'Become them with one half so good a grace 
‘As mercy docs ’ 

4 Correct the following sentences — 

‘This and that man was born there ’ 

‘ Honour as well as profit arc to be gained by this ’ 

‘Homer as well as Virgil were studied by him ’ 

‘ But the temper as well as knowledge of a modem historian require 
a more sober and acairate language ’ 

‘The happiness or misery of men’s lives depend very much on his 
early training ’ 

‘ Neither Thomas nor John were there * 

*1, whom nor avance nor pleasure moic ’ 

‘Neither you or me are invited ’ 

‘ The diligent study of classics and mathematics prepare the mind for 
any pursuit in which it may engage ’ 

‘Nothing but misfortunes have been the result ’ 
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/ ‘Bacon’s Essays are the most important of these two works ’ 

‘Three spoonsfull of water to one of wme is not near sufficient * 
[Notice here, (r) the compound noun m the plural is spoonfufs in 
spoonsfull we have two wor^, spoons, a noun, and jull, an adjectue 
limiting^ the noun We may say either ‘three spoonfuls’ or ‘three 
spoons full ’ Here the former is more suitable, as it is a quantity of 
liquid that is spoken of, not a number of spoons (2} The singular ts 
may be defended, as tlie subject, though pluni in form, represents a 
whole Similarly we say ‘Twice two ts four,’ ' Twenty years ts a long 
time,’ ‘Two thirds has been lost ’ (3) Neat ? Can this be justified?] 


5 Explain the term Indirect Object Wnte two short sentences in 
illustration of its use after verbs, and one of its use after an adjective 
Give instances, one of each kind, of uords (i) governed by, (2) 
agreeing with, (3) qualifying, other words 

[Ltke, unhle, near, will furnish the construction of the Indirect 
Object required after adjectives ] 


6 Explain with full examples the uses of the different moods of the 
verb 

Notice especially the cases when tfc&n be followed by the indicative, 
and when it must have a subjunctive 

[For an answer to the former part of the question see p 139 The 
latter part is dealt with below, Q 8 ] 

y Give a definition of the Subjunctive Mood, distinguishing it 
from the Indicative 


State tlie Mood of the word may in — 

(a) You may go 

(i) I give that you may give 

(c) May good digestion wait on appetite 

Give reasons for your answer in each cose 

[In (a) may has its own meaning as a notional \erb ‘You may go ’ 
signifies ‘You are at liberty to go ’ In {b) it has parted wth its own 
meaning and become a mere auxiliary of gwe, marking the subjunctive 
mood The same is true of its use in {c) where, os an auxihary of watt. 
It serves to express a wash ] 

^ 8 What IS the general rule for the use of the indicative or the 

subjunctive mood in dependent sentences? Illustrate this rule by an 
example 

[If the condition expressed by the verb in the dependent sentence is 
assumed as a fact, but without our wishing to imply tliat we think it 
likely or unlikely to be fulfilled, the indicative should be used but if 
the condition is stated as somethmg conceived by the speaker either as 
unlikely or as actually impossible, the subjunctive should be used As 
we remarked before however (p 141), the indicative has very largely 
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tsilkCn the pbcc of the 'subjnnctivc where the use of the latter would 
be more nppropnntc 

This distinction mny be illuslrnted thus 

*If he is m the gnrekn, I will find him,* (lie may he or he mnj 
rot for anything that 1 know , but nssuming tint he is, 1 w ill find him ) 

'If he he m the garden, I will find him,’ (I nm doubtful it is 
unlikely tnH he is ) 

'If he 'I're in the garden, I would find him,’ (I denj that he is.) 
lienee the subjuncluc is the right mood in which to express n wish, *1 
wish he nw less idle,' which he is not, and a purpose, ‘Mind that sou 
h read) hj one o’clock,* for as the event is future, it must be regarded 
onl} as conjectured, not rcalired ] 

9 Give examples of the duTerent wajs in which u can be altered 
, into the subjunctive mood m Lnglish Give a classification of the 

various uses of the subjunctive mood 
^ (Take the sentence 'He fj idle ’ Wemav convert this from indicative 

to subjunctive in these wajs (i) Tliongh he he Idle, he will pass his 
examination (a) Though he rtay he idle, he will p’ss (3) Tliongh he 
> s/ !>»/</ he idtu, lie would pa.ss (4) Tliough he ttcri idle, he v’’ould pxss 

The answer to Uit latter part of tlit quastion is given on p 141 ] 

10 Write oat the past tense of the subjunctive mood of the verb 
/a he, and give an example of the u«c of the 3rd person singular of this 
tense after the conjunctions if. Oat, tho tgh, rcspvclivd> 

[I or the conjugation see p 140 

* If he V ere here, you would not saj 'o * 

‘ I wi«h that he were here ’ 

* Though he V ere here, I should say ju»l the same *] 

11 How Ls future time indicated in the subjunctive mood ? 

[As the subjunctive has no future tenses, the present tense is used 

‘ W’c shall he sailing up the Channel to morrov 

‘We shall have pas-cd Hover to morrow 

* W’c shall reach the Nore to morrow 

te Correct — ‘If he don’t know, I am sure I don’t * 

^ [Consider what e’e/ '/ is a contraction of Pen / is 'do not,* so the 
sentence is * If be do not know, I am sure 1 do not ’ On a suitable 
occasion ’If he do not’ is correct English, the verb being in (he sub 
junctivc mood But this is not a suitable occasion on which to empio} 
the subjunctive * If* is not used in this sentence w ith its ordinary con 
ditiona* sense On the contrary it signifies rather ‘ assuming as a fact * 
Hence the indicative should be used both in the antecedent and in the 
consequent clause, and we ought to s*'} 'If he doesn’t know, I am sure 
1 don’t,* our meaning Ixing this , — *■ Seeing that he is certainly ignorant, 
I am certainly ignorant loo ’] 


i if the w ind ieef 
favourable ’] 
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13 What parts oftheVerbway be used as («) nouns, ( 3 ) adjectives? 
Apply your answer to the verb speak, by mahing short sentences in 
which tins verb is used in the different wajs you have mentioned 

X4 What IS the subject in the following 7 o perform is hetter than 
to promiset Write this with a verbal noun for subject. 

Give not more than three examples of noun sentences as objects to I 
temember, and show how to express the same ideas widi verbal nouns 
mstead of verbs, using as far as possible the same words 
1 Comment on any peculianty of grammar in — ‘ He cannot choose but 
I hear ’ 

I [What part of speech is but ? Think what word w ould be substituted 
I for It What mood is hear ? What might we expect to find with it ?] 

15 Parse the infinitives in the following sentences — 

* To tell the truth I think you are to blame for going to sleep to kill 
time ' 

‘To think that any one, who can help it, should be content to hve 
w itli nothing to do ’ ’ 

[Consider carefully the uses of the gerundial infimtive specified on 
p 144 and the examples in illustration of them ] 

t 6 Give the denvation and definition of the term Partinple 

Shew how your answer applies to the participles in the following 
sentence — 

‘In playing tennis he was always foigetting that a ball returned by 
lus opponent, if it touched the top of the net dividing the courts, was 
likely to twist ’ 

[‘Participle,’ from the Latin pats, ‘part,’ eapto, ‘take’. Participles 
ate so called because they participate in the character of both adjective 
and verb Like adjectives they limit the application of nouns , like v erbs 
(when formed from transitive verbs) they are followed by an object ] 

, - 17 Carefully parse the words ending in tng in the following 

sentence — ‘Feans gHaX the load was injuring the horses 1 felt no more 
pleasure m travelling through that entrancing scenery ’ 

[Notice that entianang, though originally a participle describing an 
act, has here become an adjective describing a quality Like an 
adjcctiv c, therefore, it precedes the noun which it limits as a participle. 
Its position would naturally be after the noun, as in the phrase ‘the 
sccncty enttancing our eyes ’ As an adjectiv e it can be qualified by ve/y, 
but oui English idiom does not allow us to qualify participles by very 
We can say ‘verj entrancing scencrj,’ but not ‘the scenery entrancing 
our eyes very ’ There are indeed a few past participles which usage 
permits us to quahfy by the use of veiy, — participles of such common 
occurrence tliat they arc treated as adjectives, ‘very pleased,’ ‘very 
tired * But much is used w ith past participles reg^ed as past participles 
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V c say ‘ TOuch hurt,’ ‘ much applauded,’ ‘ much abused,’ not * very hurt,’ 
‘\ety applauded,’ ‘•tery abused '] 

18 What IS a Gerund? and how is it different from the Imperfect 
Participle ? Gi\ e examples 

Wnte down three sentences, in xvhich the word * walking ’ is used as 
aparbciple, an adjective, and a verbal noun, respectively 

19 1 ‘Seeing IS believing* 

What different opmions have been held by grammarians as to the 
origin and nature of this idiom? 

11 ‘ I heard of him running awaj * 

^ Is there any error in this sentence? If so, correct it, slating your 
reasons for the change jou make 

[1 These forms in tn^havc been called nouns, gerunds, and infinitives 
The Old English termination of the verbal noun u as ~ung , the infinitive 
ended in -an, and its dative case, which served as a gerund, ended in 
•anne 

11 This sentence is not necessarily ungrammatical, but it conveys a 
meaning which is different from what was probably intended As it 
stands, running is a participial adjunct of him, and the meaning is ‘ I 
heard of /hot, when he was running away ’ But the speaker’s intention 
was doubtless to state that he heard, not of him, but of the running 
away In that case the sentence ought to be *I heard of hu running 
away,* where running is not a parbaplc but a gerund ] 

90 In how many different ways may the word judging he parsed? 
Illustrate each of them by a sentence 


1^ 91 Correct the following sentences 
‘ I heard of him saying as you were ill ’ 

‘I soon expect to hear of it being done ’ 

[Notice the position of the adverb soon Which word should it 
qualify? Put it next to that word ] 

* The foigiving injunes is a Chnstian duty ’ 

[Alter in two ways, making forgiving (i) a Verbal Noun, (9) a 
Gerund ] 


‘ His fnends were veiy alarmed to find that he had weakened instead 
of strengthened his position ’ 

[Can we say *vay alarmed*? A finite part of the verb cannot 
follow a preposition of requires the gerund Or we can correct the 
sentence without altering strengthened, if we substitute for instead of, 
cither and not or rather than ] 

* If I had only ran the last few yards instead of wdked, I should 
have caught the trim easy enough ’ 

‘ If 1 had not broke your stick instead of hit you with it, you would 
never have ran home nor begun to tell those kind of lies which nobody 
but foolish men believe ’ 
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as Give a short rule for the proper use of shall and tvM Why 
are the phrases ‘I vnll be under the necessity,’ ‘We •will be com 
pelted,’ incorrect? 

^ 23 Distinguish between the use of would and should, giving 

examples original or quoted 

Correct — ‘ If 1 was to run quick, I would fall ’ 

' How vv ill w e knovv whether is the greatest of the tn 0 ? ’ 

‘ Directly we light we will be beaten, unless you support us ’ 

34 Errors of sequence of tenses occur m the following sentences 
correct them 

‘ He said he won't give me any ’ 

‘ I said that I will try again ’ 

* She told you and me that she will come.’ 

‘As soon as he has gone away, he wrote and told you and me to 
come directly ’ 

‘1 intended to have bought a moderate-sized microscope, but was 
told that these minute organisms can be seen only under the best instru 
ments ’ 

‘I was going to have written him a letter ’ 

35 State what changes m mode of expression are made when a 
speech is reported in the indirect form 

Dedpcc from the following report the words used by the original 
speaker — ‘He urged them to tell him of a single enterpnse in which 
they had succeeded, and, if they could not, to give him some better 
reason than their own word for believing that they were blameless He 
would inquire into the facts and judge for himself’ 

3d Point out the ambiguities in the following sentence — ‘Ethel 
told Mary that it would not be her fault if she did not succeed ’ 

[This report in oblique narrative may represent four diffeicnt state 
ments of Ethel’s in the direct form Give them J 

37 Correct the following sentences 

‘ Snapping at whomsoever laid m its way, the police siezed the dog, 
on account of it not only being dangerous, but also unmuzled accordmg 
to law ’ 

[This sentence teems with errors of various kinds First, tliere are 
two w ords misspelt Secondly, there are grammatical blunders, whom- 
soever, laid, and it Thirdly, there are mistakes of arrangement, w hereby 
nonsense is made Put the participial phrase ‘snapping at whomsoever 
laid in Its way ’ next to the word of which it is the adjunct at present 
it appears as if the police were snapping The order of the words vot 
only being must be changed And was it ‘ according to law ’ tliat the 
dog had Its mouth open, or that the police captured it ?] 
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‘They had iwoke him, he learned, to be told that the nver had 
overfloivn its banks ’ 

[Notice the confusion of two constructions here ‘ They had awoke 
him to tell him,’ and ‘ He had awoke (or been awaked) to be told ’ 

I A confusion of two constructions is called Amcoluthon, from a 
j Greek word winch means ‘ not following along,’ ‘ not in sequence ivith’ 
( something else ] 

* He had two sisters, the one a wealthy spinister, the other a married 
sister IS the wife of a farmer ’ 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Syntax of AovERBSi Conjunctions, and Prepositions 


267 There are some words which are variously used 
as Prepositions, as Adverbs, and as Conjunctions The 
following sentences illustrate this threefold use of but, 
b^ore^ since 


Prepositions 
I saw nobody bui 
him 

Songs befote sun- 
rise 

Since Easter 


Adverbs 
I have bui one 

He went before 

I have not seen 
him since 


Conjunctions 
1 saw him but not 
you 

He went before 
I amved 

1 mil do so since 
you wish It 


How are such words to be llistmguished ? 

If the word in question governs a noun or pronoun, it 
IS a Preposition Bear m mind the fact that the preposi- 
tion frequently comes after the relative pronoun which it 
governs ‘I gave the book that he asked for to the man 
whom I spoke to’ , ‘This is the place which you told me of’ 
And this relative pronoun is often dropped out altogether 
the words ihat^ whom, and which, would probably be omitted 
from these sentences iP conversation Nevertheless,^;, to, 
and of SS& still prepositions, for they govern these pronouns 
understood 
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But to distinguish Adverbs from Conjunctions is often 
a difficult matter, for there are many adverbs which join 
sentences and therefore do the work of conjunctions For 
identifying an adverb there is a rule-of-thumb which diiects 
us to move the word about and observe whether the gram- 
matical structure of the passage in which it occurs is 
destroyed by the process if it is not destroyed, we are to 
conclude, according to this rule, that the word is an adverb 
Thus the sentence 'Meanwhile the mob continued shouting’ 
would retain its grammatical structure unimpaired, if the 
word meanwhile were placed after inob, or after continued, 
or after shouting But though this freedom of movement 
on the part of adverbs is a feature which deserv'es notice, 
It IS quite useless as a practical test in precisely those 
instances in which the student might find a difficulty in 
deciding whether the word in question is to be called an 
adverb or a conjunction, for in those instances the word 
cannot be moved about, and yet it would frequently be 
nghtly descnbed as an adverb Take the sentences *I 
know where he lives,' ‘ I saw him when he called,' ‘ I as- 
certained how he escaped ’ The words where, when, how, 
cannot be shifted to other places in the sentence without 
making nonsense of the whole Hence a student applying 
this test in his uncertainty would say they w'ere not adverbs 
Yet they are adverbs where qualifies lives, when qualifies 
called, how qualifies escaped, just as much as the adverbs 
there, then, and so qualify these verbs when we say * He lives 
iheie^ ‘He called then,’ ‘He escaped so’ It is true that 
where, when, and how also jom the clauses ‘I know he 
lives,’ ‘I saw him ..he called,' 'I ascertained he escaped ' 
But though they join clauses, they do not therefore cease 
to be adverbs, any more than the relative pronouns cease 
to be pronouns because they also join clauses The co- 
ordinate clauses *I know the man he did it,’ are united 
m one complex sentence by who, when we say ‘ I know 
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the man who did it ’ , still we do not call who a conjunc- 
tion ‘Conjunctive’ or ‘connective’ pronouns we might 
indeed call them, and the name would be more appropriate 
than ‘relative’ pronouns , and ‘conjunctive’ or ‘connective’ 
adverbs is the proper name for words which, while acting as 
adverbs, also join clauses 

Ask the question therefore, — ^Does the word about 
which I am in doubt not only jom two clauses but also 
qualify some verb or adjective in the clause which it in- 
troduces ? If it does, It IS a conjunctive adverb if it does 
not^ It IS a conjunction Thus in the sentences ‘ I will go 
tf you msh,’ ‘ I know that he died,’ the words j^and that 
connect two clauses without modifymg any word which 
follows them, but in the sentences ‘I will go when you 
wish,’ ‘I know where he died,’ when and where connect 
two clauses and also modify the verbs wish and died 
respectively 

However, the student, who finds this distinction too 
subtle to serve him as a practical criterion, will commit no 
senous error if he describes a conjunctive-adverb as an 
adverbial-conjunction, and wnters on grammar can be 
quoted in his support, whichever term he adopts' 

268 The meaning affected by the position of 
the Adverb 

Though the grammatical structure of the sentence may 
be unimpaired by the shifting of the adverb from one place 
to another, the meamng will often be affected by the change 
of position Consider the difference in the information 
conveyed when we say ‘ Only John passed in Latin,’ ‘John 
only passed in Latin’ and ‘John passed only m Latin’ 
Errors in the position of only are of constant occurrence 
At one of the large London Clubs, members are informed 

^ Cf Mason’s English Gtammar, § 563, and Baui’s Higher English 
Grammar, p joi 
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that ^Smoking is only allowed in this room after S o’clock ’ 
This notice, strictly interpreted, implies that the authorities 
go so far as to allow, but would by no means encourage, 
smoking after 8 o’clock 


269 Construction with ‘Than.’ TTian is classed 
in some books as an Adverb, in others as a Conjunction 
In an earlier stage of the language it was an adverb and 
meant ‘when ’ so, ‘He is bigger than you’ originally meant 
‘ He IS bigger when } ou are big ’ But it may now be treated 
as a conjunction simply As a conjunction it should be 
followed by the same case as the case of the nord denot- 
ing the thing with which the comparison is made Thus, 
‘I like }OU better than h^’ and *I like you better than 
him’ are both correct, but with different meanings Sup- 
pljing the ellipses, we get in the former sentence ‘I like 
you better than he likes you*, m the latter ‘I like you 
better thin I like him * 

‘Than’ and a Belatlve When than is followed by the relntne 
who, we generally find the o 1 ijccti\e case whoin Milton’s 'Beclzcbilb, 
than •onom none higher sat, pcrccned’ is the classical example, and we 
should probabl} employ the same form of expression to-day ‘Grace, 
than whom nol^y can speak with more authontj on cnckct, sajs so’, 
‘ Gibbon, th-’n -ohom a more labonous student cannot be found, maintains ’ 
Is It right? Before answenng the question we ma> put another — Is it 
right to say ‘It is /«f ’? If whatexer ncarl) cverybod) concurs in sajang 
IS grammatically right, wc must admit that whom and me are nght 
Defensible howexer from the standpoint of grammatical principles they 
arc not If tlicj were, we might say 'It is /rer,’ ‘Nobodj can speak 
better than him ’ Yet wc condemn these ucprcssions as ungrammatical 

270 Construction of ‘As ’ As is a. conjunctive 
adverb . it not only joins clauses but qualifies a xvord in the 
clause which it introduces ‘He is not such a fool as he 
looks’ means ‘He is not to so great an extent a fool to what 
extent he looks a fool ’ As is used also as a demonstrative 
antecedent to this conjunctive as ‘ He is as good as (he 
is) clever ’ Another antecedent to as is so ‘ You are not 

w n G 17 
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so silly as you seem * So is only a demonstrative adverb, 
not a conjunctive adverb like as 

The nouns or pronouns connected bj as must be in the 
same case ‘Is she as tall as me?' is therefore wrong' it 
should be ‘Is she as tall as / (am tall)?’ ‘You could have 
done It as well as /um’ should be ‘You could have done it 
as well as he (could have done it) ’ 

271 ‘As follows’ or ‘As follow’? Ought we to 
say ‘The words are as follows* or ‘The words are as follow'? 

If as IS here a relative pronoun, the relative should agree ivith its 
antecedent in number Now the antecedent to or is wonfs, therefore as 
requires a verb in the plural, fol/au/, not foUorvs Yet ive always say as 
follows, regardless of the number of the antecedent Perhaps however 
as is here a conjunctive adverb, and there is an ellipsis of the subject tt 
before follows ‘The words are as tt follows ' At any rate, the phrase 
as follows has now become an adverbial expression In like manner we 
say ‘Your remarks so far as eomernsmt,' uhere concern would be the 
right form if the dhpsis after the conjunctive adverb as is to be supplied 
by they, ‘Your remarks so far as they concern me ’ In Jhis instance 
again, we may maintam that the construction is really impersonal, and 
that */, not they, is the uord omitted ‘Your remarks so far as tt 
concerns me ’ Similarly as regards is used in the singular whatever the 
number of the noun to which reference is made ‘Your intentions as 
regards me' 

272 Construction of ‘No ’ is both an adjec- 
tive and an adverb As an adjective it is the equivalent of 
none, as an adverb, of not Now it is contrary to Enghsh 
idiom to qualify verbs with the adverb no We say ‘I ivill 
not go,’ ‘Do not say so,’ not ‘I will no go,’ ‘Do no say so ’ 
Hence the eiqiression ‘whether or no’ admits of defence 
only when there is an ellipsis of a noun ‘Whether he is 
a knave or no I cannot say ’ may be explained as an abndg- 
ment of ‘Whether he is a knave or no Anave,’ whereas 
‘Whether he is a knave or not’ is an abridgment of ‘Whether 
he IS a knave or ts not a knave.’ When a verb is suppressed, 
‘whether or not’ is the only admissible expression That 
It IS wrong to say ‘^Vhether or no he did it,’ we may see by 
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resolving the sentence into ife component parts ‘Whether 
he did it, or he did it not - 

273 Ellipsis ansing from the desire to be brief is a 
frequent cause of error. We say ‘You are as good or 
better than he,’ where as is required after good, to make the 
sentence formally correct So again in the sentence ‘ You 
work harder but not so successfully as he,’ requires 

than To supply these missing words and to say ‘ You are 
as good as or better than he,’ ‘You work harder than but not 
so successfully as he,’ would be to employ modes of speech 
too elaborately prease for everyday purposes We can 
steer clear of an error of syntax on the one hand and of 
pedantry on the other by saying ‘ You are as good as he, 
or better,’ ‘You work harder than he does, but not so 
successfully ’ 

Elhpsis IS seen in the following sentence — ‘ He did it 
without intending to ’ 

Sentences of this type are usually condemned as un- 
grammatical, on the ground that the missing words, required 
after to for the completion of the sentence, are not did it 
but do it It seems pedantic however to object to such a 
form of expression If it is allowable to say ‘He is taller 
than you,’ where we supply ‘ ar^ tall ’ to make the construc- 
tion complete, it ought to be allowable to supply in thought 
‘do It’ as suggested by ‘did it’ Such expressions may be 
justified as constructions Kara o-uiwiv, that is, ‘according 
to the understanding,’ which supplies what is needed, by 
appropriately modifying what is already given 

The following eximple is too slip shod to pass muster — ‘ Tense 
shows whether something is, has, or i^l happen ’ 

274. Redundant use of ‘ And.’ And is often used 
pleonastically, that is to say, where it is superfluous, before 
who and which * He is a man of a thousand and in whom 

ij — 2 
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I place entire confidence,* ‘These are some of the errors 
in his books and whteh it would be tedious to enumerate'* 
The presence of the and seems to be due to a desire 
to avoid misunderstanding in the reference of the relative 
to Its antecedent If we said ‘a thousand in whom,’ ta/wn 
might be taken as referring to ‘thousand* instead of to 
* man,* and if we said ‘ in his books which,’ w/itc/t might be 
taken as refernng to ‘books’ instead of to ‘errors’ The 
and however is clearly redundant ^nd ambiguity should be 
avoided by casting the sentence differently When one 
relative clause has occurred already, a second relative 
clause is nghtly introduced by and ‘This is the book 
which you lent me and which I have read with interest’ 
There is no reason in grammar or in logic why and which 
should not be used, even if no relative clause has occurred 
already, provided that the antecedent of which has already 
been limited by adjectival adjuncts ‘He has painted a 
picture striking, suggestive, refined, and which no other 
artist has equalled * The clause introduced by and is equi- 
valent to ‘ excellent * We should say ‘ striking, suggestive, 
refined, and excellent,’ so there is no reason why we should 
not say ‘striking, suggestive, refined, and which no other 
artist has equalled ’ At the same time one must admit 
that the construction has an unpleasant sound, though 
Thackeray, who is a master of style, often makes use 
of it 

Repetition or Oznlsslon of the Cosjnnctlon TJic student dionld 
notice that, although we ordinarily insert and before only the last of 
several nouns or adjectii es which occupy the same relation to the rest of 
the sentence, for rhetorical purposes the conjunction may be either 
repeated or dropped altogether The departure from the normal usage 
arrests attention and heightens the effect This may be observed in the 
following passages 

Lo\e was not in their looks but guilt and shame and perturbation 
and despair and anger and obsUnacy and hate and guile ’ 

Fall, dark curtain, upon Ins pageant, his pride, his grief, his awful 
tragedy 
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The redundant use of conjunctions is called Polysyndeton, ‘much- 
linked’ , the omission of conjunctions is called Ayndeion, ‘ not linked * 

275 Omission of ‘That.* The conjunction that 
IS often omitted ‘He said (that) he was going,’ ‘I thought 
(that) I had done it ' 

Notice the different parts of speech to which that belongs in the 
sentence ‘ I deny that that that that man said is true ’ The first that is 
a conjunction, the second, a demonstrative pronoun, the third, a rela- 
tive pronoun, equu alent to whteh , the fourth, a demonstrative adjective 

276 Correlative Conjunctions Conjunctions 
which occur in pairs are called Correlative Such are 
though yet, either or, whether or, both and 

Similarly, the demonstrative adjectives such and same 
and the demonstrative adverb so have appropnate correla- 
tives In the sentences, ‘This exercise has such mistakes 
as I never saw before,’ ‘This exercise is the same as you 
showed up yesterday,’ as is a relative pronoun * in ‘ I am 
not so mean as to act thus,’ is a conjunctive adverb 
Such and so are followed by the conjunction* that when the 
result or purpose of an action is indicated ‘He made 
such mistakes that he failed to pass,’ ‘ He took such pains 
that he might pass,’ ‘He worked so hard that he might 
pass’ In strictness so always requires a correlative to 
express the comparison which it implies, but in common 
speech so is used with the meaning of very, and the com- 
panson Is not expressed ‘She is so pretty, and he is so 
nice* 

The followmg sentence illustrates two common forms of 
error m connexion with the use of neither ‘You neither 
honour your father or your mother ’ 

Two points require correction here ( i) neither nor are corrdatives, 
not neither or (3) neither and nor must be placed before the words 
denoting the things or acts which we avish to exclude Hence we must 
say (a) ‘ You honour neither your father nor your mother,’ or ip) ‘You 
do not honour either your father or your mother ’ Neither placed before 
honour suggests some other verb to which nor should apply ‘ You 
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neither honour mr oIq> your father or your mother ’ This misplace* 
ment of neither may often be found in the best >vnter 5 , but this fact 
does not make it legitimate 

277 Idiomatic use of particular prepositions. 
Particular prepositions are appropnate after certain verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives the use of a different preposition is 
a violation of idiotn Thus vre say ‘ conform fo,’ but ‘ con- 
formity wtfA' , ‘dependent on* but * independent of*, ‘part 
/fom a person,’ ‘part wii/i a thing’ , ‘ disappointed of some- 
thing’ which we cannot get, ‘disappointed tn something’ 
when we have got it ‘Differ’ and ‘different’ are often 
used with the wroilg preposition When we disagree ivith 
a person we differ from him Persons frequently say ‘I 
beg to differ with you,’ when they mean ‘to differ from 
you ’ If A and B agree m differing from C, we may say 
that A differs with B, but m no other sense is the use of 
viith correct Again, it is a common mistake to say ‘ dif- 
ferent to' , ‘different from* is prescribed by our idiom 
We can speak however of ‘a difference with a person’ and 
of ‘a difference between two things ’ The student can test 
his famihanty ivith Enghsh usage by combining with smt- 
able prepositions the words given in Question 5 at the 
end of this chapter 

Errors both of pleonasm and of ellipsis occur in the 
use of prepositions, especially in connexion with relative 
pronouns Pleonasm, or redundancy, is seen in these 
sentences 

‘ It IS to yoij to ubom I am indebted for this favour ’ 

• It IS to this last new feature of the game laws to uhudi we intend 
to confine our notice ’ 

In the following, there is omission 

*My duelling pistols in roseuood case (same which I shot Captain 
Marker), £,10' 

* Hid I but served my God with half the zeal 
‘I served my king, he would not m mine age 
*Ha\e left me naked to mine enemies’ 
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‘ Parhciples express action with the fame it happens ’ 

' And vitgins smiled at nhat they blushed before * 

Questions 

I Distinguish betneen an adverb and a conjunction Parse the 
word as m both places m ‘ You are not as rich <rr he is ’ 

Classify adverbs according to their formation, giving examples 
Classify conjunctions Write tliree short sentences in which the 
word hut occurs os a conjunction, a preposition, and an adierb re* 
spcctively 

a What three parts of speech may that be? Construct three sen 
tcuces to illustrate your answer 

3 What IS a preposition? Distinguish between the uses of pre 
positions and conjunctions Give t%\o examples of phtaseadverbtsaA 
phrase-prtpositions 

\Phrast adverbs ' of a truth,’ ' now adays,* ' by no means,’ ‘ at times,’ 
‘ in front,’ * for ever and ever,’ ‘ m a canter,' ‘ head over ears ’ 

Phrase prepositions ‘ by means of,’ * in accordance witli,' ‘ in conse 
qnence of,’ 'm reply to,’ ‘ with a view to,’ ‘for the sake of ’] 

r 4 Correct — ‘Should the frost continue as sharp as last week, 
which I do hope it may, Uic large pond will bear ’ 

[How can we compare a frost with a week?] 

*lhcy know that ns well as me ’ 

‘She had a very fair complexion, and which was quite different to 
her sister's ’ 

‘ Many an emigrant have regretted the domestic pleasures from which 
they have ocen deprived, and which were impossible to be carried to 
their new country ’ 

‘ I hope to see you next week, and believe me, yours ainccrel} ’ 

5 What Prepositions arc found in combination with the following 
words — absolve, abhorrence, acqmt, adapted, agreeable, averse, call, 
change, confer, confide, coi respond, discourage, eager, exception, expert, 
glad, made, need, prejudice, provide, taste, thirst, -worthy * 

Correct — ‘It bears some remote analogy with what I have de- 
scribed ’ 

• You are in no danger of him * 

6 Certain words arc used in English sometimes as prepositions, 
sometimes as conjunctions Give examples and wntc sentences in 
which such words occur, spcafying the part of speech in each example 

Write four sentences containing the word after and make it (i) an 
adjective, (a) an adverb, (3} a preposition, {4} a conjunction 

Form sentences to show the different uses of the words for, since, 
but, mentioning in each case the part of speech which the word is 
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L 7 The following sentences are faulty as regards tlie order of the 
w otds* The meaning is not free from ambiguity, and rearrangement i, 
necessary 

i-' * I saw miny dead soldiers riding across the battle field ’ 

‘ ‘ I ne%er remember to have seen such a storm ’ 

‘ His success is neither the result of system nor strategy * 

‘ Lost near the market-place a large Spanish blue gentleman's cloak ’ 
‘ He sddom took up the Bible, which he frequently did, without 
shedding tears ' 

‘ The beaux of that day used the abominable art of painting their 
faces as well as the women * 

' Erected to the memory of John Phillips accidentally shot as a mark 
of affection by his brother ’ 

‘ Wanted a pianoforte for a gentleman with carved legs ’ 

‘ Rats and gentlemen catclied and waited on by Solomon Gimd} ' 

‘ We regret to say that a mad dog yesterday bit the editor of the 
JVestei It News and se\ eral other dogs ’ 

‘ Wanted a boy to open oysters with a reference ’ 

‘The procession was aery impressiae and nearlj a mile in length as 
was also the sermon of the minister * 

‘A man was run over in Chcapside this morning by a cab while 
drunk ’ 

‘ Raw cows’ milk is better for children than boiled ’ 

‘ A transitiae verb is when its action passes to an object ' 

[Change the position of the word ‘transitive’ a verb is a word, 
not a time ] 

8 Many sentences are faulty owing to incoherence of thought, 
although they may contain no violation of grammatical rules Point 
out any incoherence or confusion in the follow ing sentences 

‘ TTie horse is a noble animal, but if you treat him unkindly he will 
not do so ’ 

‘ Pnsoner at the bar. Providence has endowed jou wth great bodily 
strength, instead of which you go about the country stealing duclvS ’ 
‘Salt IS what makes the potatoes taste nasty when you don’t put 
any on ’ 

‘If I am not mistaken, I met you jesterday ’ 

‘Towards the close of his life he committed suicide ’ 

‘1 shan’t do more than I can help ’ 

‘The guilelessness of his own heart led him to expect none in others 
‘This IS the most wonderful preparation of modem times for the 
entire restoration of dimness or partial loss of sight ’ 

‘1 shall have much pleasure m accepting jonr kind invitation ’ 

^ A large collection of examples is given in Hodgson’s Errors m the 
ttsi. ofEngluh also in Salmon’s School Composition 
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9 Distinguish the ditTercnt meanings obtained by changing the 
position of the word tttly in the following — ‘John attempted only 
three problems ’ 

Is any alteration neccssarj* 111 the sentence — ‘ I called, only I could 
not stop long* ? 

[Oisfy IS often used instead of but, as a conjunction to cvprcss oppo 
stlion to what precedes ‘I called, hut in one respect inj call was 
limited, namely, that I could not stop long 

Distinguish between — ‘ Only he lost his child,’ ‘ He only lost his 
child,’ ‘ lit. lost only his child,’ ‘lie lost his only child,* ‘ lie lost his 
child only ’ 


10 Wiat meaning do you attach to the follow iiig sentences? — 
’You punished me more SLicrcly than she ’ 
y ’You punished me more severely than her ’ 

1 ^/ Correct where necessary — ‘ Will boast boldhcr lhan me ? ' 

[In Dlizabcthan literature examples often occur of the companson of 
adicrbs m -ly by adding -er and -«/ iennyson and Carlyle have 
imitated the archaism with * genther ’ and ‘ proudher ’ Thus boldher is 
not ungrammatical, though more would bo in closer conformity 
with our usage Me should be /, the same case as thou, which is for 
rhetor cal purposes suppressed after -w// ] 


’ It IS easier said han oonc ’ 

‘ He did not get so many marks as me ’ 

‘John nc\er wrote a better letter, nor as good, as James ’ 

’You will soon find such peace winch it is not in the power of ihc 
world to give ’ 

* He neither 1 nows French nor German ’ 

’Neither John or Thomas considered that morning or evening are 
the best time for study ’ 

‘ He was nciUier learned m the languages or philosophy ’ 

Construct sentences containing Uic follow ing phrases, rightly used — 
’Beticr than he,’ 'Belter than him,’ ‘Than wliom,’ ‘And which,’ ‘As 
good as I,’ ' As good as me,’ ' Would that ’ 


II Give one example of {«) Relatiic use of ‘but’, {^) Adierbial 
use of ’ no ’ , (r) Antecedent implied in Possessive , (rf) Infinitive Abso 
lute , (e) Object placed before Vcib 

[For (a) sec p las. ‘Tlierc is no one ii/? thinks you mad,’ 1 « who 
docs not think you mad, (^) ‘ He is no better * 

(f) ‘ Pdor IS mtr sacnfice whose eyes 

‘ Arc lighted from above ’ 

‘ Our sacrifice whose ’ is for ‘ the sacrifice of us whose ’ 

(d) ‘ To tell the truth 1 dislike him ’ (c) See p 226 ] 
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ta How may conjunctions best be distinguished from adverbs^ 
Sometimes conjunctions are used in pairs or are correlativer' give ex- ~ 
amples of the use of although and not only with their correlatives 

13 Comment on — ' I wll try and go * 

(This colloquial use of and instead of to is common with such verbs 
as tp>, come, go, but it cannot be justified logically in the case of the 
verb ity For though the expressions ‘ Come and see,’ ‘ Go and ask ’ 
admit of defence on the ground that two distinct actions aie commanded, — 
to come and to see, to go and to ask, — only one action is commanded 
when we say ‘ Try and go ’ we mean ‘ Tiy in order that you may go ’] 

T4 Show that m the following sentences there is Pleonasm, that is, 
redundancy or excess of expression 

‘ Traveller, from whence comcst thou ? * 

' Between you and me, I fancy there will be nobody else there but 
you and me ’ 

’The rner of Kishon swept them awaj, that ancient river, the nver 
Kishon ’ 

‘After the most straitest sect of our religion I h\ed a Phansee ’ 

' He behaved with great magnanimity of mind ’ 

‘ He stooped down to pick up a stone * 

‘The transparency of his motive is clear to every one ’ 

‘ It IS not nor it cannot come to good * 

‘ I do not like the house in which I hve in ’ 

‘ Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat 
of it’ 

‘And, perhaps, it maybe worth revealing the fact that mj distrust 
of our present social arrangements was deeply increased by a second 
visit to the United States ’ 

‘ 1 would be die venest demagogue if I su^ested that I had found a 
panacea for the immediate remedy of all those social evils ’ 

[\\’hat does panacea mean ?] 

I y' 15 Give a few simple rules for Punctuation 
^ [It is customary to use — 

(1) a Full stop at the end of a sentence and after abbrevia 
tions — e , M P , BA 

(2) a Colon or a Semicolon between sentences grammatically in- 
dependent, but closely connected in sense and not very long These stops 
are not used extensively by most waiters at the present day Rapid 
readers like to have their sentences chopped up short, so diat the mean- 
ing may be taken m at a glance 

(3) a Comma (a) to separate short coordinate sentences, ‘I 
called, but you were out’ 

[ 6 ) to separate subordinate from pnncipal clauses 
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(r) to separate the noun in apposition 
(rf) and the nominative of address 
(«) and quotations 

(/) and a series of words having the same construction ‘ Re 
mote, unfriended, mdancholy, slow’ ‘Men, women, children, cattle, 
— ^all penshed ’’ 

(4) a Dash, to separate parentheses and introduce quotations 
Some writers have a fondness for the dash and employ it in places where 
the comma or semicolon would do equally well Sterne in the last 
century and Mr Besant in our oivn make free use of the dadi 

(5) Inverted Commas, to introduce and to end a quotation 

(6) a Note of Interrogation after direct questions 

(7) a Note of Exclamation after interjections and exclamations 
Tliese rules are ‘few and simple ’ The student must bear in mind 

that in using stops at all our sole object is to make our meaning clear, 
that the insertion of unnecessary stops is a hindrance rather than a help 
to the reader , that punctuation admits of very few hard and fast laws, 
that the usage of different writers vanes , and that the author is frequently 
at the mercy of the printer in the matter of stops Hence it seems a waste 
of time to burden the memory with elaborate principles of punctuation 
These will be found stated in Hewitt’s Manual of our Mother Tongue, 
PP 559 — S* 54 » Mason’s English Grammai, pp eo6 — 109, in Angus’ 
Handbook, pp 329 — 342, or in Bain’s Higher English Grammar, 
PP 335 — 339 useful summary is given in Gow’s Method of English, 

PP 154 — 5 1 

16 Punctuate and insert capitals in the following passage 
No one venerates the peerage more than I do but my lords I must 
say that the peerage solicited me not I the peerage nay more I can say 
and will say that as a peer of parliament as speaker of this nght honour- 
able house as keeper of the great seal as guardian of his majesty’s con- 
science as lord high chancellor of cngland nay even in that character 
alone m which the noble duke would thmk it an affront to be considered 
as a man 1 am at this moment as respectable I beg leave to add I am at 
this moment as much respected as the pioudest peer I now look down 
«PO“ Thtitlow 
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DEFINITIONS OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
GRAMMATICAL TERMS 

Grammar is the science irhich treats of* words and their correct use 

Orthoepy deals with the correct pronunciation of words 

Orthography deals with the correct spelling or writing of words 

Etymology deals wnth the classification of words, their derivation 
and inflexion 

Syntax deals with the combination of words in sentences, their 
government, agreement, and order 

Parts of Speech are the classes into which the words of a language 
fell, when they are arranged according to their separate functions in a 
sentence 

Inflexion is a change in the form of a word to mark a change in its 
meaning 

Ihe Accfldence of a language consists of the sum-total of the in 
flexions which tlie words in a language undergo 

Analytic and eynthetde are terms applied respectively to languages 
which have few or many inflexions 

A Noun IS the name of anything 

A Common Noun is one which can be applied to an indefinite 
number of things in the same sense 

A Singular Noun is one which can be applied to only one thing in 
the same sense 

A Proper Nonn is a singular name assigned to an individual as a 
mere distinguishing mark 
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A CoUectlTe Norm is one which denotes a number of things r^arded 
as forming a whole 

A Concrete Konn is the name of a thing regarded as possessing 
attributes 

An Abstract Koun is the name of an attnbute or quality of a thing 


The sum-total of the inflexions marking number and case of a noun 
or pronoun is called its Declension 

Gender is the form of a noun or pronoun corresponding in English 
to the sex of the thing named 

Dnmber is an inflexion uhich shows whether we arc speaking of one 
thing or of mOre than one 

Case IS the form of a noun or pronoun which shows its relation to 
other words in the sentence 


An AdJootlve is a word which is used ivith a noun to limit its 
application 

A fronoun is a word used instead of a noun 

A Relative fionoim is one which refers to some other noun or 
pronoun, called its antecedent, and has the force of a conjunction. 

A Verb is a word with which we can make an assertion 

A Transitive Verb is one which indicates'an action directed towards 
some object 

An Intransitive Verb is one winch indicates a state, or an action 
which IS not directed towards an object 

A Reflexive Verb is one in which the subject and the object are the 
same 

A Verb of Incomplete Rredlcatton is one which requires the addition 
of some other word to complete its meaning 

The word which is added to complete the meaning of a \erb of 
Incomplete Predication is called the Complement of the Predicate 

An AnzUlaxy Verb is one which is used to supply the place of 
inflexions m the conjugation of another verb 
_ A Rotlonal Verb is one which has a meaning of its own 

An Impersonal Verb is one in which the source of the action is not 
expressed 
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The suni*tobil of the inflexions of n. \crb is cillcd its Conjugation 

Voice IS the form of 1 verb i\hich shows whether the subject of the 
sentence stands for the doer or for the object of the action expressed by 
the verb 

The Active Voice is that form of the \erb which shows that the 
subject of tlic sentence stands for the doer of the action expressed by the 
\erb 

The Passive Voice is that form of the xerb which shows that the 
subject of the sentence stands for the object of the action expressed by 
the verb 

Stood IS the form of a xerb which shows the mode or manner in 
which the action is represented 

The Indicative Uood contains the forms used (i) to make statements 
of fact, (a) to ask questions, and (3) to express suppositions in wluch the 
cicnts arc treated as if thej were facts. 

The Imperative Mood contains the form used to give commands 

The SubJuncUlvo Mood contains the forms used to represent actions 
or slates conceived as possible or contingent, but not asserted -is facts 

The Infinitive Mood is the form which denotes actions or states 
without reference to person, number, or time 

A Qomnd IS a verbal noun in 'tng which, when formed from a 
transitive verb, can take after it an object 

A Fartldplo is a verbal adjective The activ e participle of a transi 
live verb differs from an ordinary adjective in taking an object 

Tense is the form of a verb which shows the time at which the action 
IS represented as occurring and the completeness or mcompletcness of 
the action 

A Simple Tense is one which is expressed by a single word 

A Compound Tense is one which is expressed by the help of an 
auxiharj verb 

Perfect and Imperfect 'are terms applied respectively to lenses 
denoting actions which are completed or in progress 

A Weak Verb is one which forms its past tense bj adding -ed, d, or 
•t, to the present 

A Strong Verb is one winch fotms its past tense by change of vowel 
without the addition of anj suffiv. 
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Person is the form of i \crb which shows whether the subject of the 
sentence stands for tlie speaker, for the person addressed, or for some 
other thing 

An Adverb is a nord which modilics the meaning of a verb, 
adjective, or other adverb 

A CoitJunctlve Adverb is one which joins sentences 

A Preposition is a word which is used with a noun, or pronoun, to 
show its relation to some other word in the sentence 

A Conjunction is a word, other than a relative pronoun or conjunc 
tive adverb, which joins words and sentences 

A Co ordlnatlng Conjunction is one which joins co ordinate or 
independent clauses 

A Subordinating Conjunction is one which joins a dependent clause 
to the principal clause 

A Sentence is the complete expression of a thought in w ords. 

A Clause is a part of a sentence containing a finite verb 

A Phrase is a collection of words without a finite lerb 

A Simple Sentence contains only one subject and one finite verb 

A Compound Sentence contains two or more independent clauses 
joined by co ordinating conjunctions 

A Complex Sentence contains two or more clauses, of which at 
least one is dependent 

It might dso be defined as a sentence which contains a clause 
introduced by a subordinating conjunction 

The Subject of a sentence is the word which stands for the thing 
about which the assertion is made 

The Predicate is the word by means of which the asseition is made 

The Object of a verb is the word which stands for the thing towards 
which the action indicated by the verb is directed 

Concord is the agreement of two or moie connected words as regards 
then gender, number, case, or person _ 

Cfovtnunent is the influence exercised upon the case of a noun, or 
pronoun, by another word 

Order is the arrangement of w ords in a sentence 
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Wien one noun is used to cxphin 'inollicr, u is put in llie stoc case 
anil IS said to be m Apposition 

A noun, or pronoun and a participle, m Inch are independent in con 
struction of the rest of the sentence, arc said to be in the Absolute 
construction 

EUlpsls IS the omission of a word or words necessary to complete the 
gramm"tical stnieturc of the sentence 

Pleonasm is rethmdane} or excels of expreassion 

Solecism IS nn error in ftrammar or pronunciation ^ 

Anomaly is the name (;i«cn to an) irregularity of accidence 

Anacoluthon is Uic confusion of two constructions 

The dcsiatton of a word from its right construction, owing to the 
improper influence of some adjacent word, is said to be due to Attrac 
tlon 

Asyndeton is tlic omission of conjunctions 

Polysyndeton is the redundant use of conjunitmns 

OompoBlUon is the formation of a word bj joining wunls together 

Derlration is the formation of a new word (1) by adding to a word 
a part not significant by itself, or (a) by modifying nn existing sound 

A sound not signifleant by itself which is added to a word to form a 
dcmaitnc is calicd an AflJx Attached at the beginning of a word it is 
called a Prolix, attached at the end, a Bollix 

\ Hybrid ls a compound or dcnxatisc containing eicincnts whtcli 
come from different languages 

ASyllablo consists of n single aowcl sound wiiii or without nccom* 
panying consonrnts 


Analysts is the resolution of a sentence into its essential parts 

Parsing is the statement of the part of spcccli to which n word 
belongs, Its inflexion if it has any, and its syntactical relations witli other 
words in the sentence 

An Alphabet is the complete collection of tlic letters used in wntmg 
a language 

A PhonoUc System of sjiclling is one in which words arc wniten 
acconiing to ilieir sound 

w j„t. 


18 
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Ortiliograplilcal expedients are devices by which the deficiencies of 
an alphabet are supplied 

Accent is the stress of the voice laid upon a syllable in a word 

Emphasis is the stiess of the voice laid upon a word or words in a 
sentence 

Sletathesis is a transposition of letters in a word 

Umlaut IS the modification of a root vowel owing to the influence of 
a suffix 

Changes in words arising from a desire to economise effort in speech 
are said to be due to Euphony 

A Vowel IS a sound by the aid of which any consonantal sound can 
be audibly produced 

A Consonant is a sound which u ill not enable us to produce audibly 
sounds which are by themselves almost inaudible 

A Diphthong IS a combination of two vowel sounds in the same 
sellable 
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PASSAGES FOR ANALYSTS 

1 Who IS this? — ^Why are you so late? — Give me your hand — ^To 
bliss domestic he his heart resigned — ^There is said to have been a 
battle — ^He will succeed or die — ^Twilight’s soft dews steal o’er the 
village green — Let me stay at home — ^His horse being killed, he was 
taken prisoner — ^Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers 

2 Whatever the consequences may be, I shall go my way — Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown — ^No other allegonst has ever been 
able to make abstractions objects of terror, of pity, and of love — ^None 
but the brave deserves the fair — ^This is made of the same material as 
that 

3 'Who will undertake it, if it be not also a service of honour? — 
Won IS the gloiy, and the gnef is past — It is not true that he said that 
— ^Plam living and high thinking are no more — ^To the great virtues of 
that gentleman 1 shall always join with my country in paying a just 
tribute of applause 

i. I am monarch of all 1 survey. 

My right there is none to dispute 

C Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening’s close. 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose 

6 Hope for a season bade the world farewell. 

And Freedom shneked as Kosciusko fell 

7, The stag at eve had drunk his fill. 

Where danced the moon on Monan’s nil. 

And deep his midnight lair had made 
In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade 

8 He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day 

9 To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoiiglits that do often he too deep for tears 

l8 —2 
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10 Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage, 

A free and quiet mind can take 
These for a hermitage 

11 High on a throne of royal state 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence 

12 Last noon beheld them full of lusty light ; 

Last eve, in beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

' The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 
The mom, the marshalbng of arms 

13 The World is too much with us late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers 
Little we see in Nature that is ours. 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

14 This vesper service closed, without delay, 

From that exalted station to the plain 
Descending, ue pursued our homeward course. 

In mute composure, o’er the shadowy lake. 

Under a fated sky 

16 Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear, 

Full many *i flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air 

16 The innocent are gay, the lark is gay. 

That dries his feathers, saturate with dew. 

Beneath the rosy doud, while yet the beams 
Of dayspring overshoot his humble nest 

17 In this poor goivn my dear lord found me first, 
And loved me serving in my father’s hall 
And this poor gown I wnll not cast aside 
Until himself arise a living man 

And bid me cast it 

18 The heights, by great men reached and kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight. 

But they, while their companions slept. 

Were toihng upward m the night 

18 Then burst his mighty heart. 

And, in his mantle muffling up his fac^ 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caaar fell 
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20 How happy is he bom and taught, 

Tlint scrvcth not another’s will, 

Whocc armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill t 

21 And statesmen at her council met 

Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and makt 
Ihc bounds of freedom wider jet 

22 When the men who were exploring the pit ascertained that the 
water had reached a certain level, they knew that the imprisoned 
colliers could not be rcseiicd without great difficulty 

23 Soon as the evening shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wondrous talc. 

And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 

And all tlic planets m their turn 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

24 He many an evening to his distant home 
In solitude returning saw the lulls 
Grow larger m the darkness, all alone 
Beheld tlic stars come out above liis head. 

And travelled through the wood with no one near 

25 Intermit no watch 
Against a wakeful foe, while I, abroad, 
iiirougli all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance for us all 

26 riic- lively Grecian, m a land of hills, 
levers and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 

Under a cope of sky more variable. 

Could find commodious place for every god, 

Promptly received, as prodigally brought, 

From tlic surrounding countries, at the choice 
Of all adventurers 

27 Thus with the year 
‘'casons return but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or noon, 

Or sight of vernal bloom or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 

But clouds instead and ever during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off 
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28 Breathes there the man \nth soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hnth said, 

This IS my Q\vn, my native land I 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned. 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

20 Now IS the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 

And all the dojds that lour’d upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried 

30 That time of year thou majst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs whieh shake against the cold 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang 

31 And where two raging fires meet together. 

They do consume the thing that feeds their fury 
Though little fire grows great with little wind. 

Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all 

32 There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noon tide would he stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that babbles b} 

33 As travellers oft look back at eve 

When eastward darkly going. 

To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still fault behind them glomng, — 

So, when the close of pleasure’s day 
To gloom hath near consigned us. 

We turn to catch one fading ray 
Of joy that’s left behind us 

34 But whilst, unconscious of the silent change 
Thus stol’n around him, o’er the dying bard 
Hung Wolfram, on the breeze there came a sound 
Of mourning moving down the narrow glen. 

And looking up, he suddenly was ware 
Of four white maidens, moving in the van 
Of four black monks who bore upon her bier 
The flower strewn coipse of young Elizabeth 

36 Once on a time, an emperor, a wise man. 

No matter where, in China or Japan, 

Decreed that whosoever should offend 
Against the well-known duties of a fnend, 

Convicted once^ should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and show his bosom bare 
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36 The swallow stopl as he hunted the bci., 

The snake slipt under a, spray, 

Ihc uild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 

And stared, with his foot on tlie pre}, 

And the nightingale thought, *I have sung many songs, 
‘But never a one so gay, 

‘For he sings of what the world will be 
‘When the years have died away ' 

37 Daughter of Jove, rdentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast. 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best I 
Bound in thy adamantine chain 
The proud arc taught to taste of pain. 

And purple tyrants vainly' groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone 

38 Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze 

Bow themselves, when he did sing. 

To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spnng 

39 We leave the well beloved place 

Where first we gazed upon the sky, 

The roofs, that heard our earliest cry, 

Will shelter one of stranger race 
We go, but ere we go from home. 

As down the garden walks I move, 

Two spirits of a diverse love 
Contend for loving masterdom 

40 If this great world of joy and pain 

Revolve in one sure track. 

If freedom set will use again. 

And vutue flown come back. 

Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care. 

Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear and to forbear 

41 In such a place as this, at such an hour, 

If ancestry in aught can be believed, 

Descending spirits have conversed with man. 

And told the secrets of the world unknown 
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42 Those 'nho reason in this manner do not observe that thej' 
are setting np a general rule, of all the least to be endured , namely, 
thatsccrety, whenever secrecy is practicable, will justify any action 

43 To thine own self be true, 

And It must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man 
44. Bemg angry with one who controverts an opinion which you 
value, IS a necessary consequence of the uneasiness which you feel 

45 This IS the state of man, to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to morrow blossoms. 

And bears his blushing hononrs^thick upon him 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good eaq man, full surely 
His greatness is a-npening, nips his root. 

And then he falls, as I do 

46 Wide through the landscape of his dream 

The lordly Niger flowed. 

Beneath the palm trees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode. 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain road 

47 What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted? 

Thnce is he armed, that hath his quarrel just, 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted 

48 Deaf to King Robert’s threats and cnes and prayers, 

They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs, 

A group of tittenng pages ran before. 

And, as they opened wide the folding door, 

His heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms. 

The boisterous laughter of the men at arms. 

And all the vaulted chamber roar and nng. 

With the mock plaudits of ‘Long live the king* 

49 But when the sun was sinking in the sea 

He seized his harp, whith he at tunes could stnng 
And strike, albeit with untaught melody. 

When deem’d he no strange ear was listening 
And now his fingers o’er it he did fling. 

And tuned his farewell in the dim twilight 

50 They heard, and were abashed, and up they sprung. 

Upon the wing, os when men wont to watch 

On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake 
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' 61 So cheered he his fair spoosci and she ^vas cheer’d, 

Bat silently a gentle tear let fall 

From either eje, and wip’d them with her hair; 

Tno other precious drops that ready stood. 

Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Kjss’d, as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious aw^ that feared to have offended 

62 Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a pause, 

When I spake darkly what I purposed. 

Or turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face. 

As bid me tell my tale m express words. 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 

And those thy feats might have wrought fears in me 

63 Long time in even scale 

The battle hung, till Satan, who that day 
Prodigious power had shown, and met in arms 
No equal, ranging through the dire attack 
Of fighting seraphim confused, at length 
Saw where the sword of Michael smote, and felled 
Squadrons at once 

64 Long time they thus together travelled. 

Till, wcaiy of their way, they came at last. 

Where grew two goodly trees, that faire did spred 
Their arnies abroad, with gray mosse o\ercast. 

And their greenc leaves trembling with every blast. 

Made a calme shadow far in compasse round 

65 While some on earnest busmess bent 

Their murmuring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bnng constraint 
To sweeten liberty. 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign 
And unknown regions dare descry 
Still as they run they Jook behind. 

They hear a loice m every wind 
And snatch a fearful ;oy 

'66 Though a scholar must have faith in his master, yet a man well 
instructed must judge for himself, for learners owe to their masters 
only a temporary belief, and a suspension of their own judgment till 
they are fully instructed, and not an absolute resignation or perpetual 
capm uy 
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67 Fame is the spur that the fcicir spint doth raise, 

That last mfinnity of noble mind, 

To scorn delights and live labonous days, 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze 
Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorred shears 
And slits the thin spun life 

68 Since words are only names for things, it would be more con- 
icnient for all men to carry about them such things as are necessary to 
express the partic ular busmess they are to discourse on 

69 Blcss’d are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please Give me that man 
That IS not passion’s slaie, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, m my heart of heart. 

As I do thee > 

60 Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far into 
the doings of the Most High, uhom although to knon be life, and joy 
to make mention of His name, jet our soundest knowledge is to know 
that ne knoiv Him not as indeed He is, neither can know Him 
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of, 172, foimation of, 173 used as 
adjectives, 175 as nouns, 181 , show 
mg case-endings, 174, simple and con 
jonctise, tea, and no, 173, front 
At, 'vho, iSttf X74, compound, 174 
modify certain parts of speech, X71 
s> max of, 255 distinguished from pre 
positions, 180, distinguished from con 
junctions 235, meaning aifected by 
position, 256 

Adterbial adjuncts^ 203, clauses, 285, 
object, 225 

After, diRerent parts of speech, 63 
Agency, suffixes marking, 192 
Alms, 87 

Alphabet, the English, 54 deficient, re- 
dundant, Inconsistent, 54 origin of, 
58 requirements of a perfect, 54, 
phonetic, 55 

Alternant e conjuncuoas, ^tax of, 242 
An, a, origin of, 205, uses of, 106, syn 
tax of, 231 
Anacolutfaon, 233 
Analysts, directions for, 204 
Analy tic languages, 65 
And. redundant use of, 259 
Angles, onginal home of, 4 
Anglo Saxon, meaning of, 5 
Anomaly, in number of nouns, 67 


Antecedent to relatite, xai suppressed, 
222 

An), 12$ .. 

Apostrophe in possessitc, 95 
Apposition, 220, pos°esstte of nouns in, 

A^aic plural forms, 86 
Are, 26s 

Arrangement, see Order 
Articles. 204, not a separate part of 
speech, 203, chief uses of, 106, syntax 

Animate sounds 61 
Aryan race, onginal home of, 23 family 
of languages, 23, its divisions, 25 
European languages not belonging to, 
26 

As, relatite pronoun, 225, adterb, syn 
tax of, 257, 262 

'As follow or ‘As folloivs,' 258 
Aspirates, 52 
Asyndeton, 261 
Attraction, 233, 238, ctf 
Aunbute, meaning of, xoi, misuse of 
term, 238 

Attnbutivc adjunct, w Adjunct use of 
adjectives, tot, 228 
Aught, 125 
Augmentatives, 292 
Auxiliary terbs, 233, 164 
Aye, sound of diphthong in, 46 

Basque, 27 

Be, conju^tion of, 240, test fbr subjunc 
Use, 142, terb of incomplete predica- 
tiOD 232 uses of, >65 
Beef, 86 
Better, best, zzx 
Breatm, 41 
Brethren, 86 
Bndegroom, 82 

Bntoin, Roman conquest of, 2 , English 
conquest of, 3 

Bntons, a Keltic race, 2, language of, a, 
what became of the, 4 
But, as relatite, 125, meanings of, 63 

C, zedundant letter, 47 
Camhna, 3 
Can, 167 

Capital letters, when used, 59 
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Case, definition of, go, derivation of, gg 
in English and Latin Compared, m, in 
nouns and pronouns compared, g3, 
how to determine, g? possessive, 94, 
substitute for, 93 formatiun of, 95, 
syntax of, 321 
Causative suffixes, 193 
Checks, 41 
Cherubim, 87 
Chicken, 49, 86 
Children, 86 
Cingalese, s6 
Clause, definition of, sot 
Cognate objective, 132 
Collective nouns, 74 synt-ix of, 3-9, 240 
Common, proper and singular nouns, 70, 
gender, nouns of, 78 
Comparstives not followed bj M/i/t, 113 
Comparison of adjectives stS modes of 
marking no irregiilir, in , errors of 
syntax in, 330, pleonasm in, iia, S31, 
of adverbs, 174 
Complement of predicate, 133 
Complex sentence, 184 
Composition marking gender, 81 
Compounds and denv-itives, 189 
Compound nouns, plurals of, 89 posses 
sive of, 95, relation of parts in, 190 
gerund forms, 148 
Con, 167 

Coneoro, definition of, 317, of prdnouns 
and nouns, 333 of relative with ante 
cedent, 334 of verbs and subjects, 340 , 
rules observed 10,347 
Concrete nouns, 75 
Conjugation, definition of, 158, of 
140 of simple tenses, 159 of verb 
with auxiliaries, ifio 

Conjunctions, definition of, 183 join 
sentences and words, 183 classinca 
tion of, 183, CO ordinate, 166 sub 
ordinate, 187, denved from other parts 
of speech, 187, correlative, 187, alter 
native, syntax of, 341, 354 
Conjunctive pronouns, I3I adverbs, 173 
Conquest of Entam, ivoman, a English, 
3, Norman, 5 

Consonants, definition of^ 38 classifica 
tion of, 39 

Co ordinate conjunctions, 183, 340 
Co ordmating use of relative pronoun, 
125, 306 
Copula, 170 
Could, 167 
Ciunbna, s 
Cunning, 167 
Cjniry, a 


Danish element in English, tS 
Dare 168 

Dative in old English, 94 of infinitive, 

143 

Dativus Commodi, 335, Ethicus, 335 
Declension, definition of, 66 
T* * ve verba, 164 


Deficiency of alphabet, 55 
Definite article, see Article 
Demonstrative pronouns, rig 
Dentals, 41 

Derivation and composition, 189 gender 
marked by, 80 

Deiitsch, the same root as Teutonic, 3 
Did, 154 
Diminutives, 191 
Diphthongs, 45 
Direct narrative, 345 
Distnbuuve pronouns, 136 syntax of, 
sag 

Do, formation of past tense, , u<es of, 

tfip compounds formed nith 169 
Double feminines, 80, comparatives, ns 
superlatives, its 
Dozen, 104 
Drake, 82 
Dual number, 84 
Duchess 81 

Dutch words in English, 7, 19 


E, sounds of, 44 

Each, etymology of, 126 every , either, 
syntax oi^ 229 
Eaves, 87 

ed, as adjectival suflix, 192 
Either, etymology of, lafi syntax ot, 
sag 

Elder and older, ttz 
Eleven 103 

Ellipsis, definition ol^ 204 a cause of 
error, 259 

Emphasis, definition of, 50 
en, plural svilfix, 86, feminine sulfix, 80, 
verb sulfix, 193 adjective sulfix, 192 
past participle suflix, 153 
English Conquest of Britain, 3 
English, who they were, 3 , whence they 
came, 4, old lanjpiage pure, 26, 
modem language mixed, a6, its con 
stituents, 9 

Enlargement of subject, aio of predi 
cate, 203 ^ , 

•er, comparative suffix, no masculine 
suffix, zgs, plural suffix, 86 verbal 
suffix, 193 
Erse, 3, 35 
-es, plural suffix, 85 
•ess, feminine sulfix, 8z~ 

Ety mology, definiuon of, 33 
Euphonic changes, 49 
Events affecting the formation of English 
vocabulary, 7 

Expedients orthographical, 56 
Explosives, 41 

Extension, meaning of, soo, 204 
Every, etymology of, 126 syntax of, 
339 


E, plural of noims ending in, 85 
Factitive verbs 318 , object, 325 use of 
adjectives, 328 
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Family of languages, AryaHt o3t Se 
mttic, 37 
Farther, ita 

hcnunine, see Gender double forms, So 
‘Few’ nnd *n feu,’ 339 
Fewer and les% 3^9 

himte “ind Infinite applied to forms of 
the Serb, 143 
Finnish, 37 
hirst, IIS 

•First two* and * two first, 331 
Fuc, 103 
Fli, plural of, 86 
fold, S04 

for md fore, prefixes, 193 
Foreign plural forms, 87 
Former, tia 

French influence on English language, 7 
Freqiientamesuflbe, 193 
Fndn), absence of possessive t, gS 
hurther, tia 

Future, how expressed in subjunctive, 
349 of forms, 343 predicts e 

’uid promissise, t66 

Gxlfer and gammer, 83 
Gander, 8a 
geinjcA’/f, 158 

Gender, comparison of English and other 
Isnguagesas regards, 78 distinguished 
from set, 78 definition of, 79 modes 
of matking, 60 in pronouns, 137 of 
nouns in apposition, 330 
Genitise, ttr I'ossessise, meaning of 
word, 331, relations expressed by old, 
98, siihjectise and objective, 333 
Gerund, definition of, 146 compound 
forms of, 14S 
Gerundiat mumtive 143 
Go ts6 not an nuxiliar) , 150 
Government, definition of, air 
Gramm ur, definition of, 3$ divisions of, 
3S *m Art or a Science, 31 
Greek words in English, 17 
Gutturals, 4a 

Unve, uses of, 165, with past participle, 
*47 

He she. It, rtS 

Hebrew, a Semitic language 17 , plurals 
in English, 87 
Hellenicsioctc, 33 
Here, 174 

High German meaning of name, 4 
llight, shows reduplication, 134 
Him ia7 
Hind, 113 
How, t74 

Hungsnan language, aG 
Hybrids, 193 

Hyphen, where placed, 195 

I, pure vowel sound, 44, diphthong, 43 
I, personal pronoun 1 17 
Impemtive mood, 139 


Imperfect, meaning of, applied to tenses, 
lyt tenses, 149 
Impersonal verbs, 134 
Inceptive verbs, 150 
Inconsistency of sTplnbct S7 
Indefinite qusntitntive adjectives, loi , 
pronouns, 135, article, see Article 
tenses, 149 present, uses of, 151 
Indicative mood, 138 
Indirect object, 94 nartativ e, 34$ 
Indo<European f imily of languages, st , 
languages outside of, 26 
me feminine suffix, 80 
Infinitive mood, 143 equivalent to a 
noun, 143, without fo, 143, simple and 
gerundial, 143, prolative, aoo, syntax 
of, 330 

Inflexions, definition of, 64 in English 
only few, 64 mostly of English ongin, 
65 , consequences of loss of, 60 mark 
ing gender. So, number, 84, case, 93 
comparison, no, retained in pronouns, 
137, in adverbs, 174 

Inflexional and non inflexional languages, 

6s 

10],, patronymic suffix, iS diminutive 
suffix 191, verbal suffix, 144 origin, 
as* errors of sy ntax 231 
Intenuonal tenses, so cnticd, 150 
interjeettons, 188 
Interrogative pronouns, 133 
Intransitive verbs, 130 becoming tran 
sitive, 131 
Iranian, 36 
Insli, or Erse, s, 35 

It, pronoun, it8, nnticipaiory subject, 
soG 

Italic siocF, as 
Its, 118 

J, redundant letter 47, distinguished 
from t sp 

Jutes, onginal home of, 4 

Keltic dialects in Britain a, race, Bnt 
ons a, 3 , words in Lngtish, 9 
Kine, 66 
Kitten 47 

Labials, 4a 
Lady, 83 

Lady day, absence of possessive r, 98 
Languages table of Indo Furupean, aS, 
spoken and written, 39 
Lanpie d'oTl and Innguc d oc, 6 
Lappish, 37 
l^ss, 8t 

Last nnd latest, 11 1 

Latin clement in English, 10 svords of 
ist penod, 10, and period, ti 3rd 
period, 11 4th penod, 13, proportion 
of, tn vocabulary 14, in use, 15 pre 
fixes, 193, suflixes, 191 
Less, III 

Less and fewer, 339 
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I^etters, RuniCi $&, capital, S9 inserted 
or dropped, 49 
Like, uses of, 233 
Linguals, 43 
Liquids, ax 
Lold, 8a 

IjOw German meaning of, 4 

ly. 174 


Madam, 6a 
Manx, a, as 
Many, syntax of aag 
Marchioness, 8t 
May 167 
Mediae, 5a 
Meseems, 94, 134 
Metathesis, 50 
Methinks,Ji4 134 
Metre, definition of, 35 
Might, 167 
Million, 104 
Mistress 81 
Moods, 138 

More and most, no, iia 
most in superlatives, iia 
MuUipltcatives, 104 
Must, tf/j 
Mute e filial, 56 
Mutes, 41 
My, 137 
Myself, 190 


Nasals, 4a 
Naught, xafi 
Near, in 
Need 16S 

Neither error in use of, afii 
Neuter gender, 78 , verbs, 133 
News, 87 

No and 3 es 173 , and not, syntax of, asS 
Nominative, how to determine, 97 ab 
solute, atS, of address 94 in analysis, 
aa6 , uses of 318 
Norman Conquest, s 
Norman French words in English, xa , 
contained Keltic element but mainly 
Latin 6 influence on the formation of 
compounds, 17 alphabet, 58 , inflexions, 
65 108, formation of plurals, gS com 
panson, xio 
Notional verbs, 133 

Nouns, definition of, 68, distinguished 
from pronouns 69 from adjectives, 
69, common, proper, and smgular, 70, 
proper becoming common, 7a common 
becoming singular, 73, collective, 74, 
syntax of, aag 240 abstract and con 
Crete 75, names of matenals, 73 for> 
motion of abstract, 76, gender of 78 
number of, 84 table of plurals of, 84, 
without change of form in plural, 87 
apparently plural really singular, 87 
really plural used as singular, 87, syn 
tax 01 340, changing meaning in 
plural, SB, having two forms of plural 


with different meanings, 88 with no 
plural, 88 with no smgular, 89, com 
pound, igo plural of, 89, case of, see 
Case verba], 145 used as adverbs, 
174 , suffixes of, igi syntax of, 218 
Noun clauses, 1B4, how to deal with in 
analysis, ao6 

Number definition of, 84, in nouns, 84, 
in verbs, lya 

Numerals cardinal, X03 ordinal, 104 
multiplicative, 104 mostly of English 
origin, 104 

O, sounds oV, 44 plural of nouns ending 
in, 86 

Object, defimbon of, 131 direct and in 
direct 94, 203 retained, 138, 325 of 
verb an adverbial adjunct, aoa, en 
lorgement of, aoa 

Objective case how to determine, 97 
syntax of, 324 form of in nouns and 
pronouns, 93, cognate, 133 adverbial 
relation of noun in S03 
Oblique narrativre, 343 , caves, 99 
Oldef and elder iit 
om in seldom, 174 

on, -oon one, augmentative suffix, 192 
One, numeral adjective, X03, indefinite 
pronoun, 

Onlv, place ofi 256 

Order, a part of syntax, S17 of noun in 
nominative, aai, in^sessive, 334, in 
objeMive, 336, of adjective, 333 
OrthoSpy, definition of, 33 
Orthography, definition of, 32 
Orthographical expedients, 56 
Ought, 168 
Our, olirs, X37 
Oxen, 86 

Owe and own, x6S 


Palatals, xa 

Parsing, directions for, ata 
Participles, definition of, 146 present, 
146 distinguished from other verbal 
forms in mg’, 146, used as preposition 
179 Used absolutely, 179, common 
errorof syntax in use of, aig, 337 past, 
X47 with have, 147, adopted with in 
transitives, 147 

Parts of speech, definition of, 62 , reduced 
to four groups, 63 the same word oc 
cumng under different, 63 inflected 
or not inflected, 64 the articles not 
separate, 105 
Passive voice, 136 
Patronymics, 18 

Paulo post future tenses, so-called, X50 
Peas, 88 

PencA and pennies, 88 

Perfect tense formed by reduplication. 


Perfect and Imperfect as applied to tenses 
explained, 15X 

Person m vert», 153, origin of inflexions 
marking 152 
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Personal pronouns, xx7 
Personihcation aCTecting gender, 79 
Phonetic spelling, 55 
PhonoloCT, 32 

Phrase, defined, 201, absolute 2oS 
Pleonasn^ 223, 231, 2G6 
Plumls of nouns, see Nouns 
Poly^deton, 260 

Possessiae, forms of, 94, of nouns in ap 
position 95, of compound nouns, 95, 
s not corruption of ms, etpiessed 
by ^96, functions of, 94, syntax of, 
221 , pronouns, 127 

Predicate, definition of, 198 complement 
of, T33, iM enl-ugement of, 203 
logical and grammatical, 170 
Predicative use of adjectives, loi, 226 
Prefixes, definition of, 190 list of, En 
glisb 193 Latin, 193, Greek, 194 
Prepositions definition of, 177 compared 
with case-endings 92 neM not precede 
nouns, 178, classification of, 179, dis 
tinguished from adierbs, 180 relations 
expressed by, 178 idiomatic use of, 
262 

Present Indefinite, uses of, 151 
Pronouns, definiUon of, XI4 distinguished 
from nouns, 69, characterisuc of, XX4 
different uses of, 115, classification of, 
xx6 personal, XX2 demonstrative, 1x9 
reflexive, X19 redatne, xax hon iden 
tified, X22 comjMund, 124 co-ordinat 
ingand restnctiie uses of, X24, inter 
rogative X23 indefinite, xas distnbu 
tive, X26 reaprocal, 126 possessive 
i» retain inflexions, X27 used as 
adierbs, X75, concord of, 233, syntax 
of relaUve 23^ 

Prosodj, definition of, 34 not a part of 
grammar, 35 

Punctuation, rules for, 266 

Q, redundant letter, 47 
Qualitative adjectives, 193 
Quantitative MjecUves, xoi 
Quasi passive verbs, 138 
Quoth, X70 


Rather, 1x2 

Redundancy of alphabet, 47, 54 
Reduplicauon in the perfect, X53 
Reflexive pronouns, 1x9 verbs, 130 
RelaUve pronouns, characteristic of, xex 
tAat, euho, uhtch distinguished, 124, 
238 , and antecedent, x2i , omission of, 
X22 syntax of, 234 
Renatssance, 6, X3 
Reported speech, 245 ' 

Restneuve use of rdative pronoun, 124 
Retained object, X38, 225 
Revival of Learning, 6, 13 

ISSTi,” 

Riding, 50, 104 


Roman Conquest of Britain, 2 mission- 
aries to England, 5 
Romanic stock, 25 
Runic characters in alphabet, $8 

S plural suffix, 85 

's possessive suffix, 95, 98, disguised in 
adverbs, 174 
Sanskrit, 26 

Saxons, original home of, 4 
Scandinavian group of languages, 25, 
words in English, 18 
Schlesuig Holstein the home of Jutes, 
Saxons, and Angles, 4 
Score, 104 

Scotch Highland, a Keltic dialect, e, 
Lowland, an Englivh dialect, 2 n 
Se, SCO thxt, X18 » 

Second, 104 
Self X20 
Semi vowels, 42 
Semitic languages, 27 
Sentences, definition of, 198 simple, 
compound, and complex, 184 what is 
expressed by, rpS, hou to correct 
faulty, 226 elliptical, 203, emus in. 

Sequence of tenses, 244 
Sex distinguished from gender, 78 
Shall and viill, x66 syntax of, 243 
Sharps and flats, 40 
She, 118 

Should and would, x66 sj ntax of, 244 
Sibilants, 41 

Smgular nouns distinguished from com 
mon and proper, 71 , number, see 
Number 
Sir, 82 

Slavonic languace>, 26 
So, adverb, syntax of, 258 
Soleasni, definition of, 233 
Sounds, elementary, in English, 46 
consonants, 38 vowels, 38 mutes, at 
sonants and surds, 40 not sounded 
together, 48 spirants, 41 sibilants, 41 , 
trills, 4Z thin, middle, and aspirate, 52 
classified according to vocal organs, 
41 dropped or added to save trouble, 
49 transposition of, 50, significant, or 
words, represented in wntmg, 53 
Spanish influence on English language, 6 
Spelling in English, difficulties accounted 
for, 57 phonetic, 55 
Spinster, 80 
-ster, 80 

Stocks meaning of, 24 
Subject of sentence, definition of, xg8, 
different kinds of, 200 enlaigment 
oi^ 20X ellipsis of, 68, 199 
Subjuncave mood, forms of, 140, use-> 
of, 141, 248- 
Suhordinate clauses, 184 
Such, 123 

Suffixes, definition of, 190, list of impor 
tant, igt 
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Superlatives, double, iia , not su^eesting 
comparison, t>3 
Swine, 86 

Syllables, division of words into, 

Sjntax, deflnition of, 34 
Synthetic languages, 65 


Table of Indo European lanmages, sS 
feminine sulhces, 8a plural forms, 84 , 
adjectncs, xos pronouns, 116, infini 
ti\e forms, S48, tenses, 140 eonjuga 
tion, 150, 160, adverbial forms, 174, 
shall and will, 343, should and would. 

Ten, 103 

Tense, ttt Verb, future in subjunctive. 


Tenues, 5a 

Teutonic tribes, Jutes, Saxons, and 
Angles were, 31 meaning of name, 3 
stoci, English belongs to, 35 
Than, syntax of, asy , with relative 
That, the t in, 119, how to determine its 
part of speech, raa its restnetive use 
as relative, (34, 338, conjunctive, 123 
omission of, 361 

The, 104 uses of, 106, adverbial use of, 
174, syntax of, 333 
ther, comparative suflix sra, sa6 
There witli verb preceding subject, soG 
Tin. »74 
Third, 104 
This, Jio 

Thom, the letter, 58 
Thou, old uses of, 118 
Thy and thine 137 

lo, before infinitive 143 omitted from 
some V erbs, 143 
Tnlls, 4s 

tnx, feminine sulTia, 80 
1 urxish Language, 36 
Twelve, 104 


U, vowel sounds of, 44 diphthongal 43, 
distinguished from letter v, 59 
Umlaut, 49 
un, predx, 193 
Uncouth, 167 

Utter, comparative adjective, 113 


Verbs, definition of, rag, transitive and 
intransitive, 130 intransitive used as 
transitive^ 131 , convened to transitive 
by preposition, 131 convened to causa 
tive, 133, transitive used as inlransi 
tiv e, 13a causativ 0,133, of incomplete 
predication, 133, neuter, 133 auxil 
>uO> 133. 164 1 notional, 133 iicutea 
133 impersonal, 134 milexions of, 

135 voice, 136, active and passive, 

136 alternative passive constructions, 
>37, retained object with passives, 138 
i^uasi passive, 138, mood, Sj8 indica 
Uve 139 imperative, 139, subjunctive. 


decay of, 140 uses of, 141, 348, tests 
for, 14a, infinitive, 143, resembles 
noun, 143 simple and gerundial 143, 
forms in vtg, 144 gerund, 145 pani 
ciples 146 table of forms, 14B tenses, 
X49 mark time and completeness, 149 
simple and compound, J39 table of, 

149 perfect continuous 150, so called, 

150 mode of formation of, 150 perfect 
and imperfect, 151 advantages of our 
mode of marking, 151 uses of present 
indefimte, 151 weak and strong, 153 
Used as adverbs, 175^ number, 153 

J ictson, 153, conjugation of, 159 de 
Ktive, i6t, suffixes of 193 syntax 
of, 340 concord of, 340, wiihcollec 
tive nouns, 340 with plurals used as 
singulars 340, implymg futurit), syn 
tax of 345 

Verbal noun, the infinitive a, 143, forms 
in -inr, J44 
Verse, defioilion of, 35 
Vixen, 80 

Vocative, 94, 3 iB in analysts, aoS 
Voice, 136 

Vouels, definition of, 38 enumeration 

0C44 


W, semi vowel, 43 
Weak verbs, 153 
Wednesday , the « in, 95 
Welsh a Keltic dialect, a, 35 
Wen, the letter, 58 
Whak >33 the t in, 119 
Which, 133 ^ 

Who and winch as CO ordinalingrclatives. 


134 

Whv, 174 
Widower, 82 
Will, 1C6 syntax of, 343 
Wit, defective verb J70 
Witensgemot shows old genitive plural 
form, 98 
Wizard, 83 
Woman, 83 

Words, definition of, 6t number in die 
tionara, 15, in use, 15 Kelue, 9 
Danish, iB, Latin, so, from misretla- 
neous sources, 18 ways of classifying, 
63 disguised in form, 190 
Worse III 

Worth, defective verb, 170 


X, a redundant letter, 47 


V, semi vowel, 42 
ing in, 86 
Ye and you 119 
Yefor Wf, 58 
Yes, 173 
You, 117 
Your, yours, say 
Yourself, 120 


plural of nouns end 
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1 . GREEK. 


Antltor 

H'erU 

Editor 

Pnee 

Aristopbaaes 

A\cs — Pliitus — ^Ranae 

Green 

3/6 each 

»» 

Vespie 

Graaes 

3/6 

n 

Nudc^ 

11 

In the Press 

Demostbeses 

Ol^ittliiacs 

Gloier 

In the Press 

£nilpides 

Heracleidac 

Beck S. Headlam 3/6 

• 

Hercules Furens 

Graj d. Hutchinson i\- 


IIippol} tus 

Hadlej 

2/- 

* 

Iphigeneia in Aulis 

Headhm 

2/6 

1« 

Hecuba 

Hadley 

2/6 

11 

Alcestis 

99 

2/6 


Orestes 

Wedd 

4/6 

Herodotns 

Book V 

Shuckburgh 

. 3/; 

»» 

„ M, \ HI, l\ 

99 

4/ each 

f* 

„ Mill — 90, t\ 1 — 89 

99 

2/6 each 

Homer 

Odjssc) i\, \ 

Eduards 

a 16 each 

1* 

.. \M 

11 

2/- 


Iliad 1 1, wit, will, wi\ 

>1 

2/- each 

Lucian 

Somnium, Clnron, etc 

Heitland 

3/6 


Mcnippus and T. imon 

Mackie 

3/6 

Plato 

Apologia Socratis 

Adam 

3/6 

91 

Onto 

91 

2/6 

91 

Euthpphro 

19 

a/C 

>9 

Protagoras 

T &. A. M Adam 4/6 

Flutarcli 

Demosthenes 

Holden 

4/6 

99 

Gncchi 

91 

6/- 

If 

Isicias 

99 

5 /* 

9 

Sulla 

91 

6/* 

19 

Timolcon 

19 

6 (- 

Sopbodes 

Oedipus Tynnnus 

Jebb 

4/6 

Tbncydldes 

Book HI 

Spratt 

s/- 

99 

Book vii 

Holden 

s/* 

Xenopbon 

Agcsilaus 

Hailstone 

2/6 

99 

Anabasis Vol I Text 

Pretor 

3/* 

99 

„ Vol II Notes 

11 

4/6 

It 

.. I, H 

99 

4/- 

99 

„ 1 , HI, IV, V 

1 

2/- each 

99 

„ H, VI, MI 

11 

2/6 each 

It 

„ H 

Eduards 

1I6 

91 

Cjropaeden i, 11 (a \ols ) 

Holden 

61- 

11 

„ HI, H , V 

91 

sl- 

11 

„ M, MI, VIIJ 

ft 

5/- 

20 
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2. LATIN 


Autitr 

Ifati 

Editor 

Price 

Caesar 

De Hello Gallico 

Com I, iiT, VI, VIII 

Peskett 

r /6 each 

ff 

„ n-in, -md vn 

II 

a/- tack 

ft 

„ i-iii 

II 

3/; 

ft 

„ iv-v 

II 

1/6 

ft 

De Bello Gnllico i di i-ep 

Shuckburgh 

1/6 

ff 

Dc Bello Cv\ ih Com i 

Peskett 

3/- 

ft 

„ ,, Com III 

II 

In the Press 

Cicero 

Actio Fnma in C Venrem 

Cowe 

1/6 

ft 

De Amicitia 

Reid 

3/6 

tf 

De Senectute 

91 

3/6 

ff 

Div in Q Caec et Actio 
Fnma in C Verrem 

Heitland &. Couae 3/ 

tf 

Philippics Sccunda 

Peskett 

3/6 

ft 

Fio Archia Poeta 

Reid 

a/- 

ft 

„ B-ilbo 

II 

1/6 

ff 

„ Milone 

II 

a/6 

ft 

„ Miirena 

Heitland 

3 /- 

ft 

„ Plancio 

Holden 

4/6 

ft 

„ Sulla 

Reid 

3/6 

If 

Somnium Scipionis 

Fcarman 

a/. 

Cornelius Nepos Miltiades, Themistocles, Ans 
tides, Fausanios, Cimon 

Shuckburgh 


If 

Hannibal, Cato, Atticus 

II 

1/6 

19 

Lysmder, Alcibndcs, Thrasybu 

Ills, Conon, Dion, Iphicrates, 

Chabnas » 

lie 

Horace 

Epistles Bk I 

II 

a/6 

ff 

Odes and Epodes 

Gou 


ft 

Odes Books I, iii 

II 

2/ each 

tf 

„ Book II, IV 

91 

116 each 

ff 

Epodes 

II 

lie 

Uvy 

Books IV, VI, IX, XXVII 

Stephenson 

a/6 each 

ft 

>1 V 

Whibley 

a/6 

II 

„ XXI, \XII 

Dimsdale 

a/6 each 

laucan 

Pharsalia Bk I 

Heitland & Haskins j /5 

ff 

Fharsalia Bk VII 

Postgate 

a/- 

Lucretius 

Book V 

Duff 

a/- 

Ovid 

Fasti Book VI 

Sidgivick 

16 

II 

Metamorphoses, Bk i 

Dowdall 

lie 

Plautus 

Epidicns 

Gray 

3/; 

II 

Stichus 

Fennell 

a/6 

Quintus Curtlus Alexander in India 

Heitland &. Raven 3/6 

Tacitus 

Agricola and Germania 

Stephenson 

3/; 

II 

Hist Bk I 

Davies 

a/6 

Terence 

Hautontimorumenos 

Gray 

3/- 

Vergil 

Aeneid i to Xll 

Sidgwick 

1/6 each 

II 

Bucolics 

II 

lie 

II 

Geoigics I II, and III, iv 

II 

a/ each 

19 

Completi. Works, Vol i. Text „ 

3/$ 

99 

„ „ Vol II, Notes „ 

4/6 


2 
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Author 

3. FRENCH 

Work 

Editor 

Price 

About 

Le Roi des Montagues 

Ropes 

a/- 

Biart 

Quand j'el'us petit, Pt 1 

Boielle 

a/- 

Corneille 

La Suite du Alenteur 

Masson 

a/- 

It 

Poljeucte 

Braunholtz 

a/- 

Be Bonnecbose 

Lazare Hoche 

Colbeck 

a/- 

11 

Bertrand du Guescim 

Leathes 

a/- 

It 

„ Partli(fFiM Vocabulary) „ 

i/6 

Belavigne 

Louis XI 

Eve 

a/- 

it 

Les Enfants d’Edouaid 

99 

a/- 

B-Harle-ville 

Le Vieux C^hbataire 

Masson 

-/■ 

Be Lamartine 

Jeanne d’Arc 

Clapin & Ropes 

Hi 

Be Vigny 

La Canne de Jonc 

Eve 

1/6 

BroTtmann -Chatrian La Guerre 

Clapin 

st- 

Guizot 

Discours sur I’Histoire de la 
Revolution d’Angleterre 
Fredegonde et Bnineliaut 

E\e 

ale 

Lemerder 

Masson 

a/- 

Klme de Stael 

Le Directotrc 

Masson d. Prothero 

a/- 

It 

Dix Annecs d’Exil 

It 

a/- 

Uerimde 

Colombo 

Ropes 

a/- 

Uicbelet 

Louis XI &. Charles the Bold 

It 

a/6 

Uolitoe 

Le Boutgeois Gentdhommc 

Clapin 

1/6 

91 

L’j£cole des Femmes 

Saintsbury 

a/6 

ff 

Les Pr^cieuscs ndicules 

Braunholtz 

a/- 

ft 

„ {Abridged Edi/tott) 

ft 

i/- 


Le Misanthrope 

99 

a/6 

a/6 

ft 

L’Aiare 

91 

FirozL 

La Aletroraanie 

hlasson 

a/- 

Fonsord 

Charlotte Corday 

Ropes 

a/- 

Badne 

Les Plaideurs 

Braunholtz 

a/- 

ti 

„ {Abndgd Edition) 

It 

I/* 

Sainte-Beuve 

M Dam (Causeries du 
Lundi, Vol i\) 

Masson 

a/- 

Salntlne 

Picciola 

Clapin 

a/- 

Scribe & Legouv4 Bataille de Dames 

Bull 

a/- 

Scribe 

Le Verre d’Eau 

Colbeck 

a/- 

S4dalne 

Le Philosophe sans le sa\ oir 

Bull 

a/- 

Souvestre 

Un Philosophe sous les Toils 

Eve 

a/- 

a/- 

It 

Le Serf & Le Chevner de Lorraine Ropes 

It 

Le Serf (IP7//< Vecabular}^ 

11 

i/6 

Tbierzy 

Lettrcs sur I’histoirc de 
France (\nr~\xtv) 

Masson £. Prothero 

a/6 

*» 

Rccits des Temps Mdrovin- 
giens, 1 — III 

Masson S. Ropes 

3/- 

ViUemaln 

Loscans ou les Grecs du xv" Siecle Masson 

V- 

Voltaire 

Histoire du Siecle de Louis 
XIV, Pt I, Ch I — XIII 

Masson & Prothero 

a/6 

11 

Pt II, Ch XIV— XMV 

91 It 

a/6 

It 

Pt III, Ch XXV— end 

It It 

a/6 

Xavier de 
UalBtre 

ILa Jeune Sib^nenne Le) 
( Lepreux de la Citdd’Aoste } 

Masson 

1/6 


3 
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4 GERMAN 


Author 

Work 

Editor Price 


Ballads on German History 

Wagner 

*/' 

Benedls 

Dr Wespe 

Breul 

3/‘ 

Breytag 

Der Staat Friedrichs des 




Grossen 

Wagner 

2 / 


German Dactylic Poetiy 

» 

3/- 

Goetbe 

Knabenjahre {1749 — 1761) 

Wagner &. Cartmell 

2/- 

f> 

Plermann und Dorothea 

If II 

3/6 

1? 

Iphigenie 

Breul la the Press 

Grunin 

Selected Tales 

Rippmann 

3/- 

OutzBoir 

Zopf und Schwert 

Wolstenholme 

3/6 

^acUander 

Der geheime Agent 

E L Milner Barry 

3/ 

Haiiff 

Das Bild des Kaisers 

Breul 

3/- 

II 

Das Wirthshaus im Spessart 

Schlottmann 




&. Cartmell 

3/ 

II 

Die Karaime 

Schlottmann 

3/- 

Immermaim 

Der Oberhof 

Wagner 

3/- 

Klee 

Die deutschen Heldensagen 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

EobliaiisCb 

Das Jahr 1813 

II 

«/ 

Lessing 

Minna von Bambelm 

Wolstenholme 




In the Pi ess 

Lessing & Gellert Selected Fables 

Breul 

3/- 

ffiCendelssobn 

Selected Letters 

Sime 

3/- 

Baiuner 

Der erste Kreuzzug 

Wagner 

2/- 

lUebl 

Culturgeschichtliche 




Novellen 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

ii 

Die Ganerben & Die Ge 




rechtigkeit Gottes 

II 

3/ 

ScblUer 

Wilhelm Tell 

Breul 

2/6 

»» 

„ (Abridged Edition) 

II 

1/5 


Geschichte des dreissigjnli- 




ngen ICnegs Book iii 

If 

3/- 


Maria Stuart 

II 

3/6 

II 

Wallenstein I (Lager and 




Piccolomini) 

II 

3/6 

♦I 

■Wallenstein II (Tod) 

II 

3/6 

Vliland 

Ernst, Herzogvon Schn aben Wolstenholme 

3/6 


4 
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5 . ENGLISH. 


<n‘ r 


PJ 'fr 

Pr-cc 

Mayor 

ASkcichof AncicnlPhilo^o 




pin from Thilcs to Cictro 


^16 

Wallace 

Outlines of the I'hilo'.opln of Aristotle 

•t/<5 

Bacon 

llislorj of the Kcij’n of 




King Hcnn \ II 

I timb) 

3 /; 

%% 


West 

3IO 

Cowley 

Essijs 

Liiinln 

4/ 

Gra> 

Poems 

1 o\ C5 /rf the Pi ess 

Macmlay 

Lord Cine 

Lines 

16 

More 

Iln.oij of King Richard III 

Liimbj 

3 /tf 


Utopia 

II 

3/6 

2UUon 

\rcadc and Comus 

\cutj 

3/- 

T 

Ode on the Xatnuj, L’AHc-) 


4//1 


pro, 11 l’cfnc'’o«^&. I jcidasi 

II 



Samson Agonntca 


z'fi 

» 

Pantlnc I os., Uks i, it 

T» 

a/ 


. Ill s in, n 


«/ 

T* 

lllvs a, M 

» 

it- 

• 

, BUtij, Mil 

f 1 

2/- 

• } 

, llks t\, \ 

l» 

’/ 

1 % 

„ Bis \i, Ml 

II 

2I, 

Poj» 

Lsvaj on Criticism 

West 

2/. 

Scott 

Mannion 

Mosterman 

216 

f f 

I-ad> of the I>al \. 

YY 

2/6 

f f 

Lnj of the loi-t Minstrel 

1 lather 

2/- 

ft 

Legend of Montrose 

Simpson 

26 

Shakespeare 

A Midsumnitr Night’s Dream 

Vent} 

1/6 


T ntlfth Ni£,lit 

Yl 

,6 

♦# 

Julius Caevor 

»> 

«/6 


1 he Tempest 

1 * 

1/6 

9 

Shakespearo &. 

King Ixnr 

,, /« tic 

Puss 

Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen 

Skeat 

316 

Sidney 

All Apologie for Poclnc 

Shuckburgh 

3/* 

West 

Llements of rnghsh Grammar 


2/6 

f) 

Lnglish Grammar for Beginners 


i 7 - 

Carlos 

Shoit Ilistorv of British India 


»/• 

him 

Llcmcntan Commcrcnl Gcompliy 

16 

Bartbolomovr 

Aths of Commcrcnl Geography 


3/ 

Itoblnson 

Church Catechism Ksplaincd 


2 /* 


5 
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6 EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE 


Hviltor 

ColbeclE 

Comenliis 


Eve 

Sidgyrlck 

At)1}0tt 

Farrar 

Foole 

LocKe 

muton 

Sldgwlck 

Tbringr 


Work Editor Price 

Lectures on the Teaching of Modem 

Languages a/- 

Life and Educational Works Laune 3/6 

Three Lectures on the Practice of 
Education 


I On Marking 


II On Stimulus 

III On the teaching of Latin 

Vol 

2/- 

Verse Composition 

J 


General Aims of the Teacher) 
Form Management ( 

Vol 

1/6 

Thoughts on Education 

Quick 

3/6 

Tractate on Education 

On Stimulus 

Theory and Practice of Teaching 

Browning 

t 

4/6 


Ball 

EucUd 




7 MATHEMATICS 

Elementary Algebra 4/6 

Books I — VI, \l, MI Taylor 5/- 

Books I— VI „ 4/- 

Books I— IV „ 31 

Also separately 

„ Books I, & II, III, & IV, V, &. VI, \I, & MI 1/6 eac/t 

„ Solutions to Bks I — iv W W Taylor 61 - 

Hobson&Jesiop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 4/6 

Loney Elements of Statics and Dynamics 7/(1 

Part I Elements of Statics 4/6 

„ II Elements of Dynamics 3/6 

„ Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 7/6 

„ Mechanics and Hydrostatics 4/6 

Smith, C Arithmeticfor Schools, with or without answers 3/6 

„ Part I Chapters i — viii Elementary, wath 

or w ithout answers 2/- 

,, Part II Chapters IX — xx, with or without 

answers 2/- 

Hale, G Key to Smith’s Arithmetic 7/6 


London C J CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE BIARIA lANE 
GLASGOW 263, Argyle Street 
6 



(iramtribgc for gicj&ools 
mti aioUcgcs* 

GE^'EBAI» Editors 

J. J S PEROWKE, D D , Bishop of Wohoesteb, 

A P KIRKPATRICK, D D , Reoids Piioffssob of Hebrew 

■ ■ ■ ♦■ — 

Extra Fcap 8vo cloth, with Maps wheu leqiiired 
Book of Joslitia Rev G F MacIjEAb, DB 2s &d 
BookofJndscs Rc^ J J Liks, M A is dd 
First Book of Samud. Prof KirKTATRiCK, 1) I) 3s Gd 
Second Book of Samuel Prof Kifufatrick, I> JD 3s Gd 
First & Second Books of Bings Prof Lhmbv,!) D 3s Gd each 
Books of Bsara A XTcliemiali. Prof BtiE, 1) I> 4s Cd 
Book of dob Prof Datibsox, I) D os 
Fsalms Book X. Prof Kitkfatrice, D D 3s Cd 
Fsalms Books IX and HI Prof EinEPATRiCK, D D 3s Cd 
Book of Bceleslastcs YetyRov E H PiiHMFXrEiDD 5s 
BookofXsaiab Chaps X-SB:sxs.Re7 J SEHn«ER,D D 4s 
Book of Jeremiah. Rcr A W Strfaxe, DD 4s Gd 
Book of Bzeklel. Prof Davisson, D D 6s 
BookofHosea Rev T K Ghetse, MA,DD Ss 
Books of Joel and Amos Rev S R Driver, DD 

In the Press 

Books of Obadlah and Jonah Arch Perorne 2s Gd 
BookofBZleah Rot T K CQi*t>iB, M A , D D Is 6d 
Ifahum, BCabakkuk & Zephaniah Prof Davissov, D D 3s 
BooksofHaggaijZccharlahAlXIalaehi Arch Pebowse 3s Gd 
Book of Btalachi Archdeacoa Pfrowne Is 
First Book of Blaceabcos Rev "W Faikweather and 
Bov J S Brick, LL D In the Press 

Gospel according to St BXatihew Rev A Carr, M A 2s Gd 
Gospel according to St mark. Rev G F Maclear,D D 2s Gd 
Gospel acc, to St Xiuke YerjRov F W Fvtrab, DD 4s Gd 
Gospel according to St John Rev A Pr.nnHFR, D D 4s Gd 
Acts of the Apostles Prof Lcubt, D D 4s Gd 
Bpistlo to the Bomans Rev H C G Moure, D D 3s Gd 
First and Second Corinthians Rev J J Lias, M A 2s each 
Bpistlo to the Galatians Rev E H Perowne, D D Is Gd 
Bpistlo to the Bpheslans Rev.H C G MouiiB,DD 2s Gd 
Bpistlo to the Fhilippians. Rev H G G Moulf, D D 2s Gd 
Colossions and Philemon Rev HOG Moure, D D 2s 
B pisUestotheThsssalonlans Rev G G Fim>uv,BA 2s 
Bplstles to Flmothy& Titos Rev A E HuuFnREXs,M A 3s 
Bplstlc to the Sobrows Yeiy Rev F W Farrar, D D 3s Gd 
Epistle of St James Yery Rev E H Pluhptee, D D Is Gd 
StFctor andSt Jude Yery Rev E H Prumfire.DD 2s Gd 
Epistles of St John Rev A. Plummer, D D 3s Gd 
Bookof Xtevelatlon Rev W H Simcox, MA 3s 
Other Vohimes Ptejsanng 

LONDON 0 J CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE DNIYERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AYE MARIA LANE. 



^mallei* 

Cantijritrcre Bible for ^cbools^ 


Note Beady With Maps Price Is each volume 

Book of Joshua Her J S Bx/ACk, LL D 

Book of Judges Bev J S Buck, LLD 

First Book of Samuel Prof EniKJPATitioiL, 1) D 

Second Book of Samuel. Piof Buirfatbick, D D 

First Book of Kings Prof Luhbt, D D 

Second Book of Kings Prof Losibi, D D 

Gospel according to St lUattliew Bev A Cabb, U A 

Gospel according to St mark. Ber Q P MacIiFab, D D 

Gospel according to St Buke Tory Bov P \7 Pabbab, D D 

Gospel according to St John Bev A Pluumeb, 1) D 

Acts of the Apostles Prof Biiubv, B D 

Cbe Cambtibffe #ieeit Cegtameiit 

for ^cfiools nnlf (Colleges 

GrNEBVii Editob j j S PEROWNE, DD 

Gospel according to St matthetv Bev A Cabb, MA 
With 4 Maps 4s Qd 

Gospel according to St mark. Bov G P Maclbab, D I> 
With 3 Maps 4* Gd 

Gospel according to St Xiuke Very Bev P W Pabbab 
With 4 Maps Gs 

Gospel according to St John Bev A PiinuaiER, D D 
With 4 Maps G« 

Acts of the Apostles Prof LnuBY, D D 4 Maps 6s 
First Bpistle to the Corinthians Bev J J Lias, M A 3s 
Second Bpistle to the Corinthians Bev J J Lias, M A 3s 
Bpistle to the Hehrews Very Bev F W Fabbvb, D D 3s Gd 
Epistles of St John Bev A. Pbuumeb, P D 4s 

Genebaii Editob Prof J A ROBINSON, D D 
Epistle to the Fhilipplans Bev HOG Modle, P D 

[In the Press 

Epistle of St James Bev A Cabb, M A 2s btf 
Fastoral Epistles Bev J H BrB\AnD,DD [In Pi eparation 
Book of Bevelation Bev W H Siucox, M A 5s 

aonhon 0 J CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE WABEHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE 
Glasgoto 263, AEQTLB STREET 
Utipiis F A BBOCKHAUS 
Rtfa Sori, THE MACMILLAN CO 

OAMORIPOS rSIATED SI J ft C F CXAT, AI lOE SHIVEBSITV PBCSS 








